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SECTION III 
Population and Social Conditions 
| 
poe Bencre® | 

Historical Background. The territory which is now French 
West eee had its first known contacts with the outside world in 
the eighth century A.D. when the conquering Moslems rolled south- 
ward from their invasion of North Africa. This Moslem expansion has 
left an indelible impress upon the racial composition of the people 
and upon thcir religious and political institutions. The Berber, the 
Tuarog, the Arab slave trader, the Moorish merchant, the proselytizing 
Marabut--al1 theso have helped to shape tho dustiny of the numerous 
peoples of West Africa. 

The fourtecnth and fifteenth centurics brought the first 
Europoans. French sailors from Dieppy reached Rufisque in 1364. In 
1659 a French chartered company ostablished what is now the city of 
5%. Louis. In 1677 tho French drove the Dutch off the island of 
Gordo. Impressed by the opulonece of the cargous of the Fronch one: 
chants, the Portuguese, Dutch and British hastoned to ostablish 
thoir trading posts, and the rivalry betwoun these ieeohonts furthored 
tho exploitation of West Africa. In the seventconth and cightconth 
centuries the West African coast became a busy market for the purchasoa 
of soizure of slavos, ivory, skins, and precious woods. It has beon 
estimated that in some yours no less than 70,000 to 100,000 slavos 
were captured and shipped out of the country. 

Fron tho small buginnings in Senogal, French traders expanded 


their efforts through the regions to the south. Trading posts were 


established in the Ivory Coast in 1842; in Dahomoy in 1878. In the 


i : ‘same period the French acquired a foothold on the coast of Guinea. 
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Until the last two deoadas-of the nineteenth century, however, trade 
was tho primary objective of tho French in Wost Africa. French mer- 
chants had to be content with carrying on their business within 
areas still undor the jurisdiction of native chiefs, and these author~ 
itics wore porsunded to make troaties accepting the protection of 
France and granting the French certain oxclusive economic privileges. 
Thus only within gunshot of a few coastal stations was there any 
effectivo French outhority, and the interior remained largely untouched 
by European influences. Tho French people, meanwhile, took little 
interest in those remoto and sonttered African outposts. After the 
abolition of the slnvo trade in 1348, trade in Wost Africa languished 
to such an oxtent that or: intorministerial commission mevting in Paris 
in the early fifties seriously debated whothor to withdraw from Senegal 
entirely or to proceed to the consolidation of Fronch authority. 

In the closing decades of the ninetoenth contury, however, 
tho same influonces--humenitarian, commorcial ond politioal--~ 
which inducod Englishmon to shoulder the “whito man's burden" con-~ 
verted Frenchmen to tho "mission civilisatrios." For France an ad-~ 
ditional drive toward colonial possossions was providod by hor 
anxioty about her relativoly stationary population. That is, sho saw 
West Africa as a source of manpowor which might compensate for the 
loss of Alsaco-Lorraine and presorve her position as o first class 
power vis a vis the othor Europoan nations. Hor now colonial ambi- 
tions were supported by Bismarck who hoped thereby to keep France 
oacupiod outside of Europo. "Pacification without conquest, develop~ 
ment without torritorial occupation" was abendoned for e "forward 
policy" which had as its aim not only the commercial oxploitation of 
a Limited woaatad segmunt but the military. oonquest.and politioal~ ee 


control of an empire. Tho change in tho policy was tho easier 
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because the results of the earlicr trade=treaty procedure were far 
from satisfactory. The native chiefs often did not- understand the 
provisions or were powerless (or unwilling) to enforce them.. The 
new policy involved the French not only in an intense and often un- 
dignified rivalry with other European powors-e-notably the British and 
Portuguese--but resulted also in long campaigns with native rulers 
which oxtended weld into the twonticth contury. The contest with tho 
dosert ‘Tuaregs for the possession of tho area around Timbuktu occupiod 
11 yoorseefrom 1893 to 19043 the Saneiisst of the territory botween 
the Niger and Lake Thad from 1637 to 1904. Campnirfns in Maurotania 
began in 1879 and lastod until 19CO. <Althourh Dahomey was organized 
as a colony in 1@¢t, fichting suneiaane until 1915. In tho courso of 
those conquosts, and in spite of treaty pledges, the moro influontial 
native kingdoms wero dismomberod and tho powors of notive kings 
largoly destroyed. The French have justified this policy on the 
ground that many of the hereditary rulors wore tyrants whose contin- 
uance in power was inconsistuont with tho bost interosts of the 
African pooplos. Evon today, while tho French rely to some extent 
on netive chiefs, the administration is more interested in socuring 
chiefs who are literute in French and familiar with French ndministra- 
tive procedure than in utilizing traditional authorities.1/ 

The vast territory thus acquired--severnal times the area of 
Fronoe-awas gradually organized into colonies. The first step toward 
federation was taken in 1895 when the Sudan, Guinea, and the Ivory 
Coast wore placed under the Governor of Senegal, who also served as 
Governor-General. Today the Federation of Fronch West Africa consists 
of seven colonies--Senegal, the Suden, the Ivory Coast, Fronch Guineu, 
Dahomey, the Niger, and Meuretania, and the soparate administration 


of Dakar. As a result of the defeat of Germany in World War I, part 
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of the former German colony of Togo fell to France a6 4 mandate. 
French administration in West Africa has a number of distinc- 
tive features which merit a brief discussion. 
Assimilation and Association. The early native policy of 
the French in Afsica eimed ot assimilation of the Africans to French 


culture and civilization, as the French kad assimilated the Negro 


populations of their West Indies. The goal, in short, was a New 


France in Africa. Such o program impliod a belief that nothing in 
native culture wan worth preservina, and na somewhat naive faith in the 
efficacy of a few years? study of vrench. Perhaps the most spectacular 
example of the application of tnis shinavels was a law of 1833 con- 
ferring civil snd politiant rights upon ali -\fricans born in the Four 
Full Communes of Senepal--the only tovritory in Vost Africa which had 
then boon annoxed by France. This low was subsequently interpreted 

as conferring French oitinonship upon these natives. Thus the equal- 
itarinn onthusiosm of 100 years ago is responsible for tho [not that 
today any illitornie nitive lucky enough to have beon born in this 
restricted arua enjoys tho status of French citizon, including such 
advantages os tho franchise and a shorter term of military service 
than that roquirod from the logs fortunate African subject. 2/ 

In tho course of the years the Fronch have found it ox- 
podient to abandon tho carlicr policy of ussimilation for a policy 
known as “association.” Tho French now rocognize that the masses of 
Africans--tho subjoots--will live and should continue to live within 
their own miliou, and are giving increasing attention to the educa- 
tion of tho African along African lines, On the other hand, Franco 


no longer confors oitizonship upon navives with the openhandedness 


- of 100 yuars ago. Natives who wish Fronch citizenship today must meet 
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subjective, it is not surprising that naturalizations tnke place at 
the rate of about twenty a year. In 1936, out of a total of 80,509 
native French citizens, only 2,136 came from arens outside of Senogal.3/ 

The essence of the policy of neudoiatiens however, is the 
ercation of a class of native elite to mediate between the native 
masses on the ono hand and the French ruling clsses on the othcr. This 
class of natives, separated out from tho masses and given a Europeun 
typo of education, is the group on whieh the French mainly rely for 
assistance in the task of government. The olite enjoy in Fronch ter- 
ritorics not only a superior cconenic and political status, but a 
monsure of social cquolity with wuites which no native, howover well 
educated, could achieve in British territory. As a renvit the Fronch ‘have, 
to a remarkabie dogreo, won the Loyalty of the oducatod native. 
Further, tho omphasis placed on esuentional cualificutions for chicf- 
tuinships has rosvlted in a rather high degree of literacy in French 
among the native cuthoritios in Wost Africa. Ab’ the same time it is 
important to note that a native whe has olevatod himself to 2 position 
in the French administrative and social hicrarchy, has, by that token, 
ropudiated his African background. Unless, theroforo, he has acquired 
along with his education a strong sense of nublesse oblige, he is 
likely to be less considerate of the primitive native than the white 
official.4/ 

The Uso of West African as a Scurce of Military Manpower. 
While tho British in East and Wost Africa havo employed native troops 
only for oporations within tho African continent, the Fronch have 
developed thoir West African colonics as an important reservoir of 
military manpower for use in Europe and in their other colonial pos- 
sessions. Tho differontial between thu populetion of France and 


Gormany and the concern of the French over their low birth rate is an 
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important factor in this decision. Ina deerce of 1919 the native 
subjects of French Wost Africa wore made liable to conscription for 

3 years, Those called up are sent to St. Louis or somo other centor 
for threo months where they are formed into Détachemonts de la Relove, 
then to France where they are given another three monthst instruction 
in French barracks. They are then assigned to companies and aent 
where they are needed. On their return to Africe they are discharged, 
unless of course, they wish to re-enlist. In contrast to the sub- 
jects, black citizons are required to give only 18 months to military 
training and they are not sent out of Senogal.5/ 

Economic’ Policy. French West Africa is regarded as an arca 
unsuited for white settloment. This belief, plus the fact that the 
French government has sut its face sgainst the gronting of conces- 
sions to Euroneans on any large scale, has mennt that there has been 
no significant French colonization in West Africas, ond the government 
has looked to the improvemont of native production us the noans, whero= 

| by oconomic progress in the aron is to bo mide. Tho period following 
the first World War witnessed a rethur intensive effort to further the 
economic ieispacn’ of thu West African colonios. M. Albort Sarraut, 
the Minister of Colonivs in 1921, formulated the so-called "Miso En 
Valour" prograun--tho aim of which was so to develop the resources of 
the colonics that France might ultimately bo frcod from depundenco upon 
outsido sources of supply. Tho results of this policy may be suon 
today in such developments as the Niger irrigation projoot, the ox- 
pansion of the areas dovoted to pynnuts, palm kernuls, and othur 
oash crops, the oxcellont harbor facilities at Dakar, tho extension 
of transportation systems, theo improvement of madical facilities for 


Africans, and the increased omphasia on ogriculturnal and technical 


education. 6/ 
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The Current Situation. Tho fall of France left the French 
inhabitants of ‘lest African dazed and bewildered, and the situntion 
was further complicated by the appeal of de Gaulle, and tho defection, 
between August and November, 1940, of French Equatorial africa and 
‘the Cameroons to the Free French. On June 25, 1940, tho Pétain 
government announced the appointment of Pierre Boisson, hithurto 
Govurnor-Goneral of French Equatorial Africa as Governor General of 
French West Africa, and this esusintnent wks followod by 2 considorable 
shake-up of personnel in the administrative services. All French 
officials who hod been Speniy prods Gaulle wore sunt home and their 
places filled by those who wore ready to Support Vichy. The colonial 
official in West Africa ia still largely influenced in his political 
Allegiance by concern over his pension and economic security. Moro} 
over, & policy of encournging French officcrs and officials to bring 
thoir families to West Africas has been doliberately fostered by Viohy, 
with the objective of insuring the nllogianes of those officers by 
holding thoir fumilios as hostages in the cvont they should be tempted 
to join de Gaullo. In spite of this a number of Free Fronch syumathiegre 
still romain, particularly oniong the lower ranks of tho administrative 
sorviccs. For the French in West Africn, however, tho bembardment | 
of Dakar in Septumber, 1940, stands out as the biggest ovont of tho 
war since the fall of France, In addition to an unknown number of 
ensualtivs to natives, about 75 whitcs were killed and twico as many 
wounded, from tho shells of the Allicd forces.7/ The withdrawal of 
the British whon, in tho opinion of many observers, a fuw hours more 
of bombardment,would havo brought succoss. has been widely inter~ 
proted as a blundor. Friction with the British was further increased 
by the semi-blockade of French West Africa which has brought hard- 


ship to the pooploe generally and losses to influential French merchants. 
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The French have been intensely embittered, moreover, by the statement, 
widely publicized in the United States, that Nazi submarines have ree 
fuelled at points along the French West African coast. The Vichy 
government, by making full use of the fiasco at Dakar and other 
mistakes has had some success in discrediting de Gaulle, though there 
4s still a large amount of sympathy for the causo.of ithe United 
Nations, and particularly for the United States. 

Summary of Section IIIs Population. Tho Fodcration of French 
West Africa (areca about 1 1/2 million square miles) had a popul ation 
of about 14,800,000 in 1958, of whom about 2,692,000 are ostimated to 
be of military age. The population of the French mandate of Togo (urea 
21,893 squars miles) was 780,000. The areu is very sparsely populated 
with few concontrations of population. Dakar (92,634), Kaolack , 


(44,000) and Saint Louis (33,000) Bamako ,Porte-Novo and Abidjan wore 


the only cities of over 25,000 in 1936, and the figuros for Dakar include 


tho suburbs and outlying areas. Recont ostimates indicate a consider- 
ablo wartime population increase, however, especially in Dakar. Tho 
Europyan population of the Foderation, almost ontiroly Frouch, is now 
ystimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. It is reported thot there are 

now no Gurmans resident in tho Federstion or in Togo and no othor alien 
groups of any politiosl importance. 

Ethnic and Social Groups. In no other “roa of Africae is the 
native population so diverso. Broadly speaking, howsvar, tho funda- 
montal distinetion is that between the relatively pure Negro popula- 
tion of the coastal bolt, and the mixed group--tho offspring of the 
Berbers of North Africa and the subject blnck races--which now in- 
habits the middlo and northern uplands. In their institutions, roli- 


gion, and gencrnl bchavior these tvio groups are quite distinct. 
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Language. The constant wanderings of the coastal Nogro 
peoples and the conscqucnt tribal disintegration, thoir conquest by 
the Berber peoples of the north and northeast has produced a babel 
of native fongucs. It is possible, howover, to find in most villages 
of any importance some natives who speak and understand French. only 
n handful of nativos have a usable knowledgo of English. 

Charactcristics of the People. The French in their conquest 
of West Africa wiped out caapeee the mors powerful native kingdoms, 
and the fact that chiefs in French territory are primurily government 
agents and only sucondarily roprosentatives of their people has further 
undermined the confidence of the natives in thotr tribal authoritios. 
This process of disintegration has fone further among the natives of 
the const than among those of the interior. Tha native masses havo 
had few opportunitios to duvelop their potentialitics and they suffer 
as Glsewhere in Africa from tropical disensus and mulnutrition. 
Politicnl consciousness exists to a very limited oxtent. Novertheless, 
the demands of the Vichy authorities for forced labor, and the sherte 
ages of vital native consumerst goods have created considcrablo un- 
reat among the native population and a nunbor of native chiufs aro 
reportud to be pro=do Gaulle. 

Living Conditions. In normal timos Europuans living in the 
towns enjoy to 1 large oxtent the convenicnecs and comforts of con- 
tinental citicas. The war has, howover, brought acute housing shortages, 
espocially in Dakar, where tho white population has more then doubled 
since the war; and because imports have been largely cut off, the food, 
ulthough still sufficient in amount, is very monotonous. Several 
important items of rood are rationed, The native in Fronch Wost Africa 


is now suffering actual privation. 
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Labor Conditions. The typical netive is 1 peasant farmer and 
relatively self-sufficiont. Only about 1 percent of the native popula~ 
tion was engaged in wage carning in 1938. Recent reports indicate a 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled workers and forced labor is 
being resorted to in many oreas. Pre-war wage retes for unskilled and 
somi-skilled lnbor varied botween 3 and 10 francs per day. 

Education. The government tokes the primary responsibility 
for education in this aron and, cxcopt in the mandate of Togo, missions 
play a minor role. Only about 3 percent of the children of school age 
were netunally in school in 1936, and of these npproximately 90 per~ 
cont were attending schools of the clementary and lower primary level, 

Roligion. Tho grcat mujority of natives still adhere to 
their own religions, which, although they vary from tribe to tribe, 
have in common the olemont of ancestor worship. Next in importance is 
Islan, which is strongest in Maurctanin, upper Scnogal, the Sudan, 
and the Niger. Tho total numbor of Christians doos not oxcvad 100,000, 
more than half of whom are natives of the Ivory Coast. The Frunch 
clergy are reported to be pro-Vichy. 

Press, Propignnds and Cansorship. Tho influence of the press 
and rndio is restricted for the most part to the Europcan population 
and tho native elite. Thu government is bending every effort toward 
the indoctrination of the Europenns and nutives with its own anti- 
British and anti-do Gaulle soentiments~--apprrently with some degree of 
success. Allicd propngande is distributed from tho British colonics by 
native carricrs, Letters, telegrams, nowspapers, and books are subject 
to a rigorous government censorship, and the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory are forbiddon to listen to the radio brondcasts of the Allied 


nations, 
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16. Population. 


According to the most reliable estimates, the total popula- 
tion of the Federation of French West Africa, exclusive of the French 
mandate of Togo, is 14,800,000 (figures of 1938). Togoland had, in 
the same year, a population of 780,000. The number of males between 
the ages of 20 and 44 in the eight colonics of the Federation has been 
roughly estimated at 2,692,000.1/ No estimates of manpower have been 
obtained for Togo. | 

This arca (the Foderation and Togo) of about n million and 
ao half square miles is very sparsely populated. The highest average 
population density for any onu political division, if the separate 
administration of Dakar (averngo density 2,115.4) is oxcepted, is found 
in Togo (35.6 persons pur square mile). At the other oxtremo is 
Mouretonia with the record donsity of 1.1, The average donsitics in 
Senegal, Guinca, Dahomoy, ond the Ivory Coust vary betwoen 21 and 29 
porsons per squaro mile. Tho Sudon, with on average donsity of 6.2, 
ond tho Niger colony, with a density of 3.6 approach the low figuro for 


Mauretania (Appondix I). The value of these figures is limitod to some 


extent, however, by tho fact that ovon within tho more densely populated 


colonies--Senogal, Dahomey, Ivory Const and Togo--thore aro segments, 
which, because of the presence of deup forests or of slooping sickness 
are either very thinly populated or virtually without inhabitants. 

In Sonegal tho arca of groatost density is a zone bounded. roughly by 
St Louis, Dakar, Kaolack, nnd Tambacoundn. In Dahomey, palm oil 
production has created a population of about 130 por squaro mile in tho 
vicinity of Porto Novo, Cotonou, and Athieme, In tho Ivory Coast also 
there is a reiatively donso population in the areas bordering on the . 
sea. Those concentrations of population can be explained primarily 


in economic torms--the development of peanut, palm oil, and banana 
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production. The highest rural population density (65 persons per 
square mile) is found however, among the Mossi, who live in the vicinity 
of Wagadougou, just north of the Gold Coast. Here the explanation for 
the high density is in part political. The highly developed feudal 
organi ation of the Mossi enabled them to withstand the devastations | 
of slave traders and tho raids of other early Negro kingdoms .2/ 
Dakar, the largest city in French West Africa has a populs- 
tion cstimited in 1941 ut 92,634, including the native town, tho sub- 
urbs and the island of Gorec. The next largest towns had populations 4 
in 1938 as follcws: Kaolncs (39,981); St. Louis (35,927); Bamako ( 
32, 761); Porto Novo (27:483); Abidjan (26,143); Lome (14,106). A 
fairly complote list of the min cities and towns of the Federation 


and the population of onch in 1936 will) bo found in Appendix II. 
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Europeans. There has boon a considerable increaso in the 


white population of French Wost Afrien in recent yoars. In 1936 the 
European population of the Federation was ostimated at 22,813, of 


which over 50 percont lived in Dakar ond Sonogal; the European populao- 


populrtion of the principal towns and cities of the Federation as of 


| 
tion of tho mandnte of Togo wns 3,106. Appondix II gives the European | 


1936. Recont revorts, hovover, suggest a considerable incrense in tho 


white population of French West Africa gonorally; ostimates for 1941. | 


and 1942 place the European population of the Fudoration variously at 


i 
i 

30,000 to 40,000. A reliablo source ostimatus the white population of | 
Dakar at 20,000. It is probable tht refugecs and troop concentrations | 
account for part of this inoruase.3/ | 
Apart from a few missionarios, traders, and business mon of | 

other nationalitics the pre-war Furopoan Sacuaaten wes Fronch. There 


were, howover, about 200 Italian subjects in the Federation before the 


1 
. . { | 
war and Italy meintained a consul at Dakar. In Senogal, thore were eS 
po 

t 
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about 2,000 Portuguese, chiefly from the Cape Verde Islands. 4/ The 
German "tourist" according to the most recent reports 5/ has not put 
in his appearance at Dakar, nor are there any German commissions 
operating there permanently or temporarily. Thus although there are 
undoubtedly somo German ogents, there are said to bo no signs of 
Gorman infiltration. Thore were Germans in Togo before the war, 
but there are nono at the present timo.6/ Axis nationals wero interned 
at the ovtbroak of the war and were permitted to depart after the 
Armistice. 

In addition to the Buropenns and natives thure ero a number 
of Syrinns seattsred throughout West Africa. Like the Indians in 
Enst Africa thoy make their living chiofly through trading stores 


which serve the native ponulation. 
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17. Ethnic and Sociai Groups 


i 
| 
i 
1 
} 
{ 
i 


A. Kative Population 


Summary: In no part of the African continent is there a 
greater variety of ethnic groups than in French West Africa. In 
general,:,three mejor groups may be distinguished: (u) the various 
groups of. Negroes, more specifically called the Sudanic Negroes; 

(b) the groups of Berber origin and (c) the Arches und tribes descend~ 
ing from them. While the Sudenic Negroes my be regerded ts the 
autochthonous population of the soutnern regions of French Vest Africa, 
the Berber appcur to be indigenous to tue northern purts of the col- 
ony as well us to the greater part of Northwest Africa. The Arabs 

are comparatively recent invaders, their numerically strongest in- 
vesions occurring after 571 A.D. 

These three groups by interaingling ati each other have 
formed new ethnic groups which, in turn, huve split up into smuller 
tribes. This proceas of intormingling and separating, has continued 
for more than ce milleniwi. It is therefore impossible to give °*: 
necurate classific.tion of the verlous tribal groups within this re- 
gion. 

faking: racial, cultural und linguistic fr.ctorz lato con- 
sideration it may be permissible to group the native population of 
French West africa largely 2s fSllows (Appendix IIT lasts the nost 
jiaportunt native tribes): 

1. The Sudenic Negroes. These comprise numerous 
ethnic sub-divisions differing in physical appearance, in lunguege 
end in general standards of cvliure. The only trait that all of 
these people have in common ip the relutive dsrlness of their com- 


plexions. 
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2. The Mossi. These are Negroes with all the traits 
characteristic of the groups mentioned above, but since they have : 
developed a rather complex political organization and since they 
have conquered and exploited numerous other Negro tribes, they are 


customarily regarded as on independent and separate ethnic stock. 
3. Tho Hausa. These people are also Negroes. In | 


appearance they are of much darker complexion than most of the Ne- 


groes in West Africa. Sciontific investigations, however, have led 
to the conclusion that thoy are peoplo of northern origin who intcr- } 
mingled with Negrocs to a considerable oxtent when they first estab- 
lished the great Housa states within the NWirer Territory anda 
Northern Nigeria. r 
4, Tho Fulani (Foula, Fula, Fulbe) or Peulh, as | 
they are called by the Fronch. They are essentially of Borbor origin 
i 
and consequently of very light slin color. Thorefore poople are oo- 
customed to spouk of them as European or Caucasian in appearance. : 
This is only truo to a limited cxtont since many Fulani or Poulh 
cannot bo distinguished from the average Nogro. | 
5. Tho Tuarcg (sometimes spelled Tworik). They are 

of Borbor origin and of very light complexion. Their features are 

decidedly Europenn, in many respects resembling South Italians. 

G. The Arabs and Moors (or Maures). These are of 
Arabian and consequently of “Senitic" origin, but with strong North i 
African, that is Berber, influenco. | 
Classification of Ethnic Grouns, | 

1. Tho Sudanic Negroes who form the ethnic substratum 

of Frerch Wost Africa are numerically the largest group. They in- 
habit the West African coastal belt as well as the central areas of 
the French Territories, but appear only sporadically in the desert or ; | 
desert-like regions of the Sudan. While many of these Negroos live rn 


in rather small tribal units, there are a few ethnic groups which 
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byrvison of their numerical strength and general cultural impor- 
tance may be mentioned sepurutely. The following ure the more iin- 
portent: 

a. The Wolof or Jollof who inhabit, the hinterlend 
of Dakar and St. Louis. Out of 566,000 Wolof to be found in the 
different turritorics of French West Africa, roughly 534,000 live 
in Senegul. isost of then live on the Left bunk of the otnégn >» where 
formerly they were divided into three large end independent bingdoris: 
Wala, Djolof, Cuyor. The inhubtinnte of Cape Verce peninsuls, on 
whieh Dakar is locete@, are the Lebu “Sebou), & taih | euid Lvigion 
of the Wolof. 

b. The Soninke form a lerge Negro group which in 
different p-rts of the French territories ure knovm under such vari- 
ous nunes as Sarakolc, Bambara, MaLinke, pandingo. " These: vawious 
names were upplicd to this group becuuse rucinl as well.us culturel 
differences unong the Soninke are as great as between the different 
peoples of the British Isles. as the vurLous British tribes have 
different origins, so i.lso have the various subdivisions of the Soninke. 
Sone, many of the Bumbere for ingtonce, ero definitely Negroid; others, 


notably the Gurakole, sow Berver treibs. 


a 


jore than 3,600,000 prople belong to this ethnic group 
waich now has its center in the French Sudan. From heve they expanded 
in a southerly direction, so thet many islands of Goninke are to be 
found in all other French territories cf West Lfrice. 

ce. The Senvfio, who numbor about “0U,0C0, inhebit the 
southern parts of the French Succn anc the northern territories of 
the Ivory Coust. They are in ienay respects related to the Soninke 
aroup, but linguistic.dly ss well os culberally they are sufficiently 
distinet to be grouped separutely. Within the lvory Coust region they 


appeur us corgucrors und enjoy consejuently a position superior to 
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the local .borigines such as the Buule and Agni. 

d. The Sergre, numbering 200,000, reside on the Scne- 
gel coast north of the Gambia. Culturally us well as linguisticelly 
they are releted to the Wolof, but there are political differences 
which keep these tiio groups cpart. 

e.! The Susu, whe number clzost 300,000, are the domi-~ 
nant tribe of the econctal region of French Guinca. They cre found in 
wll the territory between the Kio Nunez, thu Pouta Djalion, the Searcies 
River and the Atlantic Ocean. During the sixtrenth century they uppesr. 
to have occupied Larger iro.s bub were forced to abenden these when the 
expansion of the Puulin began. Originnliy the Susu, us woll as severul 
gmaller and rcluted tvibes like the Djclonke, wppear to have belonged 
to the Goninke group. But as = reeuit of long inolnuiion they developed 
o culture gomewiet different fren the porcent stot 


f. The Gurunsi, «bout 206,000 in number, consist of 


. 


numerous saul tribes which originuliy formed once lirge ethnic bloc 
in the Upper Volt. wrea. As 2. result of the Mossi invasion they were 
split up into muaevous smaller units wiich now inhabit the sume region 
as their hiossi musters from whom they are soclally separated. 

ge The Bowle, wilh 240,000 members, are the most power- 
ful tribe of tie very Seosh. ‘ihuy sre ethnienlly eclited to most of 
the other tribes Living in this avec such ce the Guro, Bete, the Dan 
or iano, und ere not unlike the inhabitants of the southern ports of 
French Togdleand snd southern Ganomey. While many of these many hun- 
dread tribes have weny physicol wd cultural fenture: in vouwaon, they 
are linguistically us well te politicelly quite distinct. 

h. Tan Sonrhoed, masbering sone 150,000, ure the sost 
northern of the Necro growp. Originally they lived in the southern 


parts of the Niger Territory, but os a result of one of the muny mass 
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Migrations in these purts of the ;.frican continent they were driven to 
the north where they settled in the southern bend of the Niger und in 
the neighborhood of Timbuktu, patticulurly in tne rich lands of the 
Niger Bernd: from Pjenne .to, Anuogecid beyond. 

2. The Hossi inhabit the vich pustoral country of the former 
colony of Upper Voltu; they mimbeF dbout 1,550,008. Originally natives 
of Gumbaga in the British Gold Coast Colony, tney wigrated northward 
about the tenth century, ond, expeiling the autochthonous Gurunsu, they 
founded tiie four kingdoms of Temkodogo, Gurmench: (Fade), Yutengu and 
Wagadougou. Unlike most of the tribes of the Sudan the Moscicpossussed 
an orgunization unulogoue to that of fcudul Furope. A supreme chief, 
the Neba, was the ruler of the country. ‘The nutionel religion of the 
idossi was based upon veneration of their uncestors und the desire to 
conserve these tribal troditions mde them defend their country vigor- 
ously and repel all invaders. Under several cnergetic rulers they 
curried their arma far to the north, und in 1663 they cven took the 
city of PTinbuktu from the powerful Tuuregs. 

3. The Housa are believed to be tnvidlers from the north who 
entorud their present habitat, the southern purts of the Niger Territory 
as well sg the northern perty of Nigeria, around 1000 A.D. Here they 
founded seversl city states and ruled them as a kind of sristocracy. 

As e& result of numerous invasions by Pewlh, Taureg cud other tribes 
whose names ond identitics did not survive, the Mousa were dislodged 

and becreme « simple sedentary population eglenent in those territorics 
which they formerly hud ruled. Many of the Nausea became traders and 

us such have now a distinct social position in muny ports of best Africa. 
While some 400,000 Hausa live in the French Niger Territory, several 
millions of then ure scattered over both British und French possessions 
in Woab agit. As migratory traders they may be found in Evropeun ss 


well as native trade centers. 
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4. The Fulini or Peulh are scuttered 211 over French West 
Africa. Altogether there tre about 2,000,000 of them in French terri- 
tories. They are believed to be related to the Semitic and Hamitic 
races, but through many generutions have freely intermarried with Negro 
peoples. Tihile some of the Peulh families exteblished themselves as 
aristocruts in the many city states of the Sudun, such us Hopti, the 
great majority of them ore cattle herders living in small ond inconspicu- 
ous tribal groups without much contact among themselves. 

Also of Poulh origin are the Fula, who formed the great 
kingdoms of the Foute fjsilon. These Pewlh cre different from the 
Peulh proper in thet they appeur to have - stronger iegro strain in 
their racial make-up. The Fula number 655,000. 

The so-called Toucowlear, who are widely senttered over 
Senegal and the French Sudan, are ulso apperentiy related to the Peulh. 
Many anthropologists Soldeve them to be mixtures of Peulh and Negroes. 
Wether these theories about their origin are correct or not, culturelly 
both of these groups have muny traits in common. The various groups 
of Toucouleurs number more than 100,000. 

5. The Tuaregs and the Tibbu (Teda or Toubou) are closely 
related ethnically and ure the desert inhubitants of the Niger Terri- 
tory. They number only «bout 72,000, but they cre ore influential 
thon their iamber indicates. While the Tu.reg as shepherds, oreeders 
of comels and leaders of caravans may be found unywhere in the vast 
spaces of the Sahare, the more pure-blooded Tibbu sre found in consider- 
cble numbers only in the Tibesti highlends and in the Boriu Hills. All 
of these groups jealously cefend their pastures in the Canare and are 
uncompromising in that respect. The Tuaregs do not consider Negroes as 
their eyuals and consequently descendants of Tucregs ond Negroes cre 


not incorporated into their tribe. For thet reason, ulong the southern 
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fringes of tae Sahara, are found several tribes consisting of descen- 
dunts of Negroes. and Tusreg or Tibbu. The best known of these are 
the Kancitbu who occupy the lands north-weat of Lake Chud. These 
latter, regerded ag siuves by the Tuareg, number ubout 250,000. 

G. Moors or Arabs are found only in the northern terri- 
tories. They form the bulk of the populztion in Meuretania where they 
amount to «bout 200,000 individuals. in Scenegul they are numeroue only 
in the northern parte where they formerly Corned thrce powerful tribes: 
the Trarsa, Brokna, und the Dousich. In the northern parts of the 
French Sudin there are dso many of these oors, cut because of their 
migretory way of Life their nuabers are difficult to uscertain. 

B. Syriuns. In recent yeurs, beginning shortly before the world 
war, some Syriun merchants cntercd French West Africe. end havo succeeded 
in ubsorbing uuch of the trade of the territories. “Content with small 
profits, they compote serLouuly with the French merchents, who prefer 
business on a lerger scule. Huasures have been tuken by the govermaent 
to control the entry of such merchents into the territory und the conduct 


of their business with the natives. 1/ 
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18. Language. 
Tho number of languages spoken by the natives of. French 
a & West Africa is very great. Generally speaking, linguistic and 


ethnic divisions correspond. Nine major language families are usually 


distinguished and these, in turn, are subdivided into dialectal sub- 
groups, Even the dialects are not mutually intelligible. 

1. Numerous dialects of the Kwa Group of languages 
are spokon along the const from Liberia to the lower Niger. To this 
group belong the languages of the Ewe in Dahomey and Togo, of the 


Fan and Mohi in Dahomoy, of the Agni, Baule ond othor tribes of the 


sep meaeat, Soni isl ll anita nian StS ka ect ap ote eseiaal att 


Ivory Const region. 


2. The Central Togo Group, as tho name suggests, is 


J Aaa nee yt 


a group of languagos spoken in Central Togo by such tribos nas tho 


Adele and Akposso. 

3. The Gur Group of lnnguagcs is spoken in northern j 
Togo and tho adjoining regions. Othor dinlocts of this language 
aro spoken by tho numerically important Sonufo, Sonrhai and Djcrma 
ns woll as by such smaller Togo tribes as the Kotokoli, Losso, > gty 


Moba and Kabro. 


4, Tho West Atlnntic Group of languages is. spokon 


ees 


in the nreas south of the Senogal by such tribes as tho Tomno, Baga, 


vest Ps 
pines east 


SoS at on a aan Coote 


i 
Landoma, Kissi, Nalu, Wolof, Sorer. ; 


ere 


5. Tho Mandingo or Mande languages are spoken in tho ‘ 


‘Beare 


ie wostorn Sudan. While there are great dialectal differences within 
> 

4 this broad language group, the most important dialcets uro the fol- 
3 lowing: Soninko or Sarakole, Bambara or Bamana, Khasonke, Malinke, 


Susu, Toma, and Mano, 
6. Hausa is spoken by the Hausa throughout the Sudan, 


\ 
C but particularly in the Niger Territory and in British Northern Nigeria. 
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7, Ful, the language of the Peulh or Fulani, is 


spoken in almost all parts of French West African. The language of © 

es tho Toucoulcur appears to be a mixturo of Ful and Mandingo. 

. 0 8, Maure or Berber are spoken by the various Moorish 
groups inhabiting Mauretania primarily, but also Northern geusenl and 
tho Niger Territory. Some Arabic is spoken by these groups 


9, Tuareg, also a Berber language, i3 spoken by the 


“Sock sess Specs ince tia cerin ica 


Naiade eda a a ee at Lee ro arteriolar 


various Tuarog tribes throughout Northern Africa. Tho languuge of 
the Tuorog is known as Tomajoghs there aro, however, many dialect 

vurintions within this language group. It 4s written in a peculiar 
form of script known as Tifineagh,which is practically identical in 


all divisions of Tuareg. 


Of nll the native languages a fcw aro particularly important 


Net cs eens 


since they are spokon and understood over wider rugions: 


In Senogal tho lenguage of tho Wolof is widely omployod in 


postin ee 


peels eines tas ett Benen eee a 


commerce and is thorofore the most useful of the native languages in 
this rogion. For southern Togo,as well as southorn Dahomey, Ewe is 
tho most important language. In Fronch Guinua, Malinko is usod in 
All official stations. On tho Ivory Coast, Agni is the moro populsr 


longuage. In the northern parts of the Nigor Torritory, Tuareg is 


ce ak Ne A 


widoly understood while in tho southern parts of the country 4s woll 


as in mony surrounding runs Hausa is very comaon. 


Fronch is spokun and understvod by relativoly fow, but a 


} 
i 
{ 
j 
{ 


) sufficiont number of intorpreters “re available, It is, howevor, 
important to kovp in mind that these interprotors, widely used by 


tho courts, aru subject to bribery. Impressed with their position 


as intormodiaries and frequontly entanglod in local politics, they 
are not reliable intermodisrios. Sinos they havo the opportunity 


(¢ to make wrong translations in two diroctions, they have become the 
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country's groatest politicians and contribute greatly to misunder= 
standings between Europeans and natives. Some fomiliaority with 
native languages is desirablo for all who must come in contact with 
natives, ‘ 

Colonial officers do everything possiblo to encourare the 
loarning of French, The best results have bocn achicved thus far 
in Senegal and in the Ivory Coast territorics, Elite natives often 
speak excellent French. A French version of pidgin-English, petit 
négre, is spoken by many natives in the towns, especially along the 
const. 

English is known only by a very few natives in the coastel 
towns ond by some who as.migratury loborors havo visited tho Gold 
Const. Even among these nativos knowledgo of English is vory rudi- 


montary, and tho spokon English is chiefly pidgin.1/ 
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19. Characteristics of the People. 

Native Populetion. In an area with such great ethnic and — 
religious diversity as French West Africa, the characteristics of the 
population are not uniform. In order to present the major types of 
population characteristics, it might be well to distinguish between 
four major groups of natives: (1) the primarily nomadic tribes of the 
north, such as the Tuareg and the Moors who profess to be ardent 
Moslems; (2) the semi-nomadic Peulh who also accepted Islam-as their 
religion, and who with the zeal of crusaders turned against those 
people who did not adhere to the samc faith; (3) the Negroes who as 
simple peasants inhabit the impenetrable forests cnd the high platesus 
of the mountains; (4) the Negroes who formerly formed larger political 
organizations. 

Typical of the first group are the Moors. ' Freedom-loving 
and full of hatred for the white man, they bitterly opposed any French 
penetration into their territory and it was not until 1908 that their 
country vas finally subjugated by the French forces under Colonel 
Gourand. Since the Moors resisted so vigorously, and since the French 
accomplished their conquest only with great difficulty,the doors 
acquired the reputation of being a very warlike group. 

Although the Moors are now no longer a threat to the French, 
they are not definitely "conquered." They lcad a life free Irom 
government interference, since the French cannot cffectively control 
the wide and thinly populated areas of Mauretania and Senegal which 
the Moors occupy. Thus slave raids and robberies are said to continue 
and only in 1930 the Oulad Delim, a sub-tribe of the Hoors inhabiting 
the central parts of Mauretania, carried off and maltreated the French ° 
airmen who had made a forced landing in their Gistrict and who, quite - 
by accident, had been eye-witnesses of e slave raid undertaken by this 


group. 
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Actual insurrection against French authorities is not common, 
but nevertheless occurs occasionally. Thus in 1934 it vas necessary 
to disp.tch troops against the Beraber, as the rebellious i’oors are 
called ‘locally. 

The Moors ure nomads, their chief occupation being the 
reising of stock, esrecially of camels and Arab barbs. Stock-raising 
is an aristocratic pursuit and held in great favor. Those Moors who 


for lack of means and social status cannot afford such occupations inay 


be engaged in the lucrative salt trade. Since time immemorial salt 
has been obtained in the lagoons of the maritime zones of Mauretania 
and in the saline pools in the interior. At present about twenty 
thousand cancel loads, in a1]. some twelve thoucand tons, are oxtracted 
annually and brought to the Sudan where the jioors sell. it in order to 
obtain those goods which they need in their desert life. 

Although the Moors live in very poor circumstances they despise 
all those who live in luxury. No inducement would be great enough to 
make them change their inode of life. It is therelore important that 
Europeans who vant to aie friends with them fully recognize this fact 
and particularly that they do not feol annoyed if they are given the 
cold shoulder. It is seldom that tho Moors display any emotion bofore 
strangers, but they ere quick in indiceting disapproval by a very stern 
look. 

The above mentioned statements are also applicable to the 
Tuareg. & few additional characteristics, however, may be mentioned. 
The name "Tusreg" is not that by which these people call themselves, 
but is a term of opprobrium applied to them by the Moors. They speak 
of themsclves as the "Mulelhenin" or "Veiled People," from their custom 
of wearing a litham or veil, which they do not remove by day or by night, 
over the whole face except the eyes. Tha veil is a sign of manhood and 


therefore forbidden to women and children. 
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Socially, the Tuareg are divided into two castes, nobles 
and serfs, known respectively as Imajeghan and Imghad. The exact 
status of the Imghad is difficult to define, but in oractice they 
stand in the position of manumitted slaves, owing allegiance to a noble 
tribe or group of tribes. One of their chief duties is to care for 
their master's camels, and to carry on trade in his behalf. A fair 
share of profits accrue to the Inghad, but these are received ag 
largesse generously granted by 2 noble :aster. 

Tuareg society, in contrast to the social organization of 
the Moors, is based u on a matriarchal and matrilineal system. A 
man's status is determined by the caste and tribal allegiance of his 
mother. Tribal allegiance ordains that if a voman marries outside 
of her tribe, her children belong to her tribe and not to the tribe 
of her husband. In case of inter-tribal hostilities, the son must 
fight for his mother's trib-, even against his father. Like the Moors, 
the Tuareg are nomads and camel breeders. . 

The French succeeded in foreing the Tuareg into submission, 
but since the Tuareg adhere, nominally at least, to Islam, they hate 
all non-Moslems and consequently the French. Peace between them end 
the French hes only been maintained because the Tuareg have been system- 
atically disarmed and because the weapons which may have been kept in 
hiding are uscless without ammunition. It might be reasonable to con- 
clude that if given proper arms thoy would be willing to fight against 
the French, but only in order to establish their own Moslem regime. 

In reality, the Tuareg like the Moors sre still supreme in their 
territory, since the French cannot sucessfully control the wide regions 
of the Sshare, acs oiee 

The Peulh are less self-possessed than the Moors or the 


Tuareg. Those of them who still herd their cattle in the wide open 
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spaces of the Sudanic grass steppes are @ shy and non-aggressive kind 

of people. They avoid eonisaes with other groups and, not unlike 

many other Moslems, are strongly race-conscious. In theiz relations 
with Europeans they ere not as antagonistic as the Tuareg may appear to 
be, but are definitely non-cooperative; while they do not seem to 
recent Europeans openly, these nomadic Peulh desire to be left to them- 
selves. In small, independant and strongly patriarchal bands of several 
hundred families, they migrate about within a large but well-defined 
area, hardly ever interfering with the land rights of those people of 
the Sudan who lead a settled and sedentary life. 

On the other hand some of the Peulh heve settled down, and have 
abandoned the migratory life of their ancestors. The most prominent 4 
among these are those who occupied the high plateaus and valleys of the 
Fouta Djallon. These sedéntary Peulhs, or Fula, as they are known 
locally, differ physically from the Pculh propcr, since, as a result of 
their sedentary life, thoy have abandoned the idcology of racial purity 
and have intormarried with the indigenous Negrocs. Although these Fuls. 
are no longer white-complexioned like their nomadic cousins, they retain 
unmistakable evidence of their origin. ‘The shape of their heads, their 
lips, the slenderness of their hands and feat, the nose slightly hooked-- 
all these clearly indicate their Berher ancestry. 

These Fula live in small family and tribal groups well 
removed from each other, finding a periodical rallying point in the 
mosque and prayer enclosure. They are fervent Moglems, paying great 
reverence to their marabuts, as the Moslem pricsts are called. They 
are excellent shepherds and possess large flocks and herds. Although 
it is only recently that they have begun to take an interest in 
agriculture, they have promptly dincusded obsolete native methods in 


favor of improved machinery. 
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Many of the Fula in the Fouta Djallon area considered them- 
selves the masters of this region and regarded the indigenous Negroes 
of the region. as their servants. They obviously resented the arrival 
of the French who deprived them of their position, but many of them 
have become reconciled with the new situation, since they were given 
minor administrative positions within their Lormer territory. 

In many other parts oi West Africa the Peulh appeared as 
the conquerors who introduced Islam. In all. cases their conquest wus 
short-lived and ethnically the Peulh disappeared quickly, being cul- 
turally absorbed u, the more numerous indigenous populations. 

All of these sedentary Peulh ere Moslems, and as such have 
a strong anti-white bias, but this is not quite so pronounced as among 
the Tuareg or iioors. The Peulh ere really more concerned about the 
preservation of their former and prevent political position then about 
their religion. They want to be treated as the natural leaders of the 
native Negro population and aro resentful if that desire is not respected. 

Most of the Negroes live in very small and inde endent 
tribal groups whose social organization is patriarchal in character. 
The family is grouped uround the father as the tribe centers around 
an hereditary headman whose authority in principle is never contested. 
Polygamy is permitted and is limited only by the financial resources of 
the head of the family. 

Almost all ay the native Negroes are agriculturists, ex- 
tremely conservative and solf-sulficicnt. In their relationship to 
Europeans as well as to the other non-Negro peoples of West Africa 
they are submissive. As long as their own tribal customs are not 
disturbed they ap ear uninterested in extra-tribal affairs. In some 
arcvas they are, however, quite resentful towards the French authorities. 


This is particulerly true of the population of the Ivory Coast. Here the 
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French tried to exploit the riches of the forests, and needed natives to 
work as lumberers. This type of work is, however, very unpopular with 
such groups as the Agni, Baule, Guro and others, and when the French 
attempted to subject them to forced labor, the natives left their 

forest country and cagtaed to the British Gold Coast or other parts of 
French West Africa. 

In past years other kinds of French mismanagement have 
ugeravated the native's resentful attitude toward French administration. 
A trival yet illustrative imident may be mentioned as an example. 

Several local administrators, following the European vogue of collecting 
native African art, dispatched small groups of soldiers to netive 
villages in order to secure, by force, if necessary, object of native 

art. As a result of such "cxpeditions" which took place in French 
Guinea, on the Ivory Coast and in Dahomey, the natives developed an atti- 
tude of . fear towards Europ.ans. This ettitude still prevails so that 
today in many areas the natives will go into hiding in the thickness 

or the forests whenever even small parties of Europeans approach their 
territories. 

Some of the Negroes have undergone changes as a result of 
the introduction of cash crops. The cultivation of cotton, copra, 
copak, cocoa, and coffee has widened the experience of the natives and 
has greatly contributed towards their wosternization. While many of 
the natives, such as the Susu, Baule, Agni, Eve, Dahomey, have adjusted 
themselves to the new situation und have become comnparativesy orosnerous, 
other tribes living along the coast, particularly in the the Ivory 
Coust, have been ruined by excessive Crinking, made possible by increascd 
income. The birth rate, too, is declining at an alarming rate. 

& few of the Negro tribes call for separate mention. 

The most important tribe in Senegal noth numerically and 


as regards influence is the Wolof. They are normally considered "the 
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most intelligent" of the purely Negro races in French West Africa. 
Tillers of the soil, they produce the peanuts which occupy so important 
a place among the exports of the colony. Besides being keen traders 
there are many skilled goldsmiths and silversmiths, dyers and weavers 
among them, and they easily adapt.themselves to other tradez. While 
most of the Wolof are still yagans, those! living in villages along the 
coast huve often embraced Islam. For many centuries they have been 
associated with the French and are therefore well acquainted with 


European ways. During this long period of contact, their culture has 


absorbed many European traits, but at the sume time, they have shown a 
remarkable resistance to many of those European innovations which were 


incompatible with their own native culture. In dcaling with Europeans, 


4 
| 
| 
the Wolof are forthright and do not show the signs of cubmnissiveness | 
which are so churacteristic of many other Negroes in French West Africa. | 
They are completely aware of their unique position in these parts of | 
Africa. Since the Wolof are equally well acquainted with European and { 
African ways their coo eration is indispensable for Europeans who want 
to secure the goodwill of natives in the interior. i 
Another important, although less influential, Negro tribe , ‘ 
is the Mossi of the upper Volta. They possess a highly developed 
political orgnnization analogous to that of feudal Hurope. A supreme 
chief, the Nabe, is obcyed and peeaeeted by all Mossi as well as those ; 
under their control. Under, his orders his vassals, the Koimbere, rule ; 
the country; he installs them and, if need arise, defends them, while 
they on their purt owe him obedient service and taxes in the form of 
gifts. The Mossi are pood farmers, live-stock raisers and traders and 
have developed many specialiacd craftsmen. Since the Mossi conquered 
the regions in which they live today and are regardcd ws.the masters of 


many Negro tribes, they are a rathor proud kind of people. They are awarc 


of their cultural accomplishments and if treated as equals are willing 
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to cooperate with Europeans. Although they are not so well acquainted 
with European ways and therefore not so well qualified as the Wolof to 
act as intermediaries between Europeans end Africans, Mossi influence 
is very strong in the Niger Territory and should be recognized as such.1/ 

Military Qualities of the Native Population. ‘The conquest 
of Wiest Africa was effected and peace has since been maintained almost 
entirely by native soldiers. The first Senegalese troo,s were recruited 
in 1823. Until 1912 these were comparatively fev in number. In 1910, 
as an outcome of a visit to Vest Africa by Lieut.-Col. Mangin, who 
reported that 40,000 men could easily be raised annually by voluntary 
engagement for four years! service, a law was passed authorizing the 
creation of a corps of 20,000 men, of whom one-half would be stationed 
in West Africa, ‘chile one~half would be employed in Algiers. This 
policy was carried a step further by a decree of 1919, which provides 
for compulsory enlistment of uble bodicd inen between 20 and 28 years 
of age for & period of three years, as well as for voluntary enlistment 
for rive or six yeers. The number. of men called up varies according to 
what French authorities from time to time consider necessary. Native 
privates may re-engate up to 15 yoars in all, and sous-ofviciers up 
to 25 years, when they becone entitled to pension. Ali the men who 
have served a period of engagement of less than 15 years pass into a 
reserve, which is subject to call. Native treops so enlisted are 
liable for foreign service as well as for service in Nest Africa. 
During the last war "tropical" Africa gave to the French Army 134,000 
combatants. 

In gencral, the ability of natives to master new weapons is 
limited. ‘there are a few lieutenants vho are natives, but so far as 
is known, none of tener rank. Under present regulations a native 


cannot rise higher than captain. Only a handful have reached that 
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grade and the last of then were “illed in France in the present war. 

The Wolof, Toucouleurs, Bambara and Senufo are commonly 
considered good material for soldiers. 

The Native "Assimilés" or elite. The French have deliberately 
fostered the creation of a privileged, elite cliuss who are important 
auxiliaries for the French in the administration of their territories. 
The members of this elite are the educated natives, the chiefs and 
their sons. They are treated by the French with much more liberality 
than are the masses of unlettercd natives. The elite natives are, 
for the most part, detribalized, and have absorbed French culture in 
varying degree. On the whole, they tend to be strongly pro-French and 
loyal. Many of them heve been educated in France, have becn given 
positions of local authority in the colonies, and ure more French than 
native in their outlook and allegiance. In cube eenga the French 
native elite contrast sharply with the educated, articulate natives of 
British Wost Africa, who are often apitators, anti-imperialist and 
anti-administration. 


The French. Adide from a very few planters and sone mission- 
aries, the French in Vest Africa are altner government officials or 
traders and business men. Since the climate is trylng and the majority 
return periodically to France, the uverage colonial Frenchmen is like 
the average inetropolitan }renchmun. The colonial service curries 
somewhat lees prestige in France than in Britein, and French colonial 
officials ere less well paid. Consequently the standard of living of 
French colonials in the higher brackets 1s more modost than officials 
of a similar rank in British colonies. Some of the lower ranks of 
officials are so poorly paid that it is cften necessary for their vives 


to seek employment as clerks. The French colonial official looks 


forward to the day when he way resume residence in France and therefore 


© 
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his economic future is tied up with his pension. 

There are in addition a number of poor whites in French | 
West Africa. They live by doing odd jobs and their standard of living 
is not much higher than that of the see toe 

While the French in the éelanioe aiffer individually in 
their attitudes toward the ahbagee: it is in general true to say that 
the French are remarkably free from color prejudice. Natives may share 
first class railway carriages with French travellers, European women 
sell fish to natives in the markets, unskilled Europeen workers work 
side by side with natives and, indeed, perform work which in British 
colonies is reserved for the Africans. Frenchmen have native mistresses, 
frequently marry native wives, and send the children to France for 
education. It is important for Amoricans to accept the above-mentioned 
practice ee a matter of course, for we Frenchman feels very keenly any 
discourtesy shown to his navive wife or mistress. I+ is not the 
general practice, however, fox Frenchmen in West Africa to accept 
natives, especially if they are not of the native elite, as social 
equals. 

It is revorted that there is a sharply increasing amount 
of corruption, venality and immorality among the confused and insecure 
French officials of Vichy sfrica. 

The Syriens. The Syrians, like the Indians in British Nast 
Africa, are the traders par excellence, especially in the more remote 
towns. In these areas they virtually monopolize trede with natives. 
Since they operate on @ very small nargin of capital, they are frequently 


in financial straite, and in generel, their credit veputation is poor. 1/ 
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20. Living Conditions. 

Ae Buropeans The Europeans live primarily in the fow towns © 
of the coastal regions and, in very small numbers, in the native 
towns of the interior. 

Dakar. The most important of the European settlements 
is Dakar, the only flourishing town of the territory. It 4s a full- 
fledged European city, with pleasant suburban districts, attractive 
European houses, o modern shopping district, public buildings, 
hotels, parks, cafes, bars, and dance halls. In the center of the 
town as well as in the harbor zone there are cleotric lights and 
a modorn water supply systom. Dakar, in fact, has beon called the 
"Paris of the Tropics." But Dakar is not only the pleasure resort 
ef Frenoh West Africa; it is the educational center os well, Besides 
elomentary schools, there is a Pasteur Instituto, 4 school of medicine 
where assistant doctors and midwivos aro trained, tho William Ponty 
school which instruots government servants, the Pinet-Laprade 
school which gives a professional course in handicrafts, a school of 
engineering, and a normal school for tho training of teachors. 

Fairly modern hospitals for Europeans as woll as nativos 
and sufficient medical supervision make Dakar a safe place in which 
to live, Whether or not this eieuctten: tas beon affected by the 
war is difficult to state. 

Dakar has beon industrialized to a moderate extent. Bo» 
sides several ropair shops for ships and autes there are a fow mills 
for pressing poanut or palm oil, and some connected with soap 
manufacture. Furthermore, there are beverage plants, lumber mills, a 
biscuit factory, a foundry and a gandle factory. In recent years a 
largo refrigeration plant, making possible the oxport and storage 


of frozen meats and fish, has been erected. 1/ 
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Although Dakar seems to be better equipped thon other 
West African towns to moet the present lack of imports, the food 
x & supply is nevertheless short and there are prospects of serious 
food shortage both for whites and natives. While during the winter 


months sufficient gardeh fruits are raised just west of the city, 


it is impossiblo to grow such produots during the summer months, The 


Europeans normally livo on imported foods, Vogetables are brought 


tee erent 


| 
from Morocco and fruits from Frenoh Guinea. Oanned goods,1sce, | 
canned meats, fruits and vogetables, are ordinarily used in large 


ie 
(i 
quontitios, 


Rice and some of the.other staple foods for natives, which 


are imported, have become rare since tho British blockade, Early 
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in April 1941 tho last of the available rico was boing distributed to 
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‘the natives and at that time practically all of the available canned 
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goods had boen consumed. In August 1941 ration cards began to bo 


issued, 


Besides a shortage of foods, thore is also a great shortago 
of oll kinds of consumer goods, both for whites and natives, and 


espeoially a shortage of clothing and textiles. All stores selling li 
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suoh goods aro open only a few hours a week, when open at 011.2/ 
According toa report of March 1942, meat, fish and coffee 

were abundant, but fresh vegetables were sonroc.. It was furthermore 
indioated that rationing had beon establishod for toxtiles, oil and 
soap, but that all of these goods were still availablo in reasonable 

*, smounts «3/ 

: St. Louis. The town of St, Louis which is connected 
with Dakar by railroad was formerly the main urban center of French 
West Africa, but it is now rapidly declining. The population has 


eat) 


been reduced by 50 percent in tho last twenty yoors. While there are 
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some European conveniences, these are of a less modern type than 
those of Dakar and the few European houses, a8 well as hotels, are 
old and very modest. The old fashioned houses with pallories and 
balconies give the town a very avicnea appearance. Like most of 
the largor European conters tn Africa, St. Louis has an ice plant, 
soft drink plant, o brewery and on eloctric power plant. Although 
no spocific reference to tho food situation in St. Louis is availabla, 
it may be assumod that it is analogous to that of Dakar. Perhaps, 
however, it is loss serious, since smaller and less industriolizod 
towns, liko St. Louis, have greater opportunitios to oxploit local 
native products. In any caso, thero is a good supply of water, and 
in April 1942 there was o plentiful supply of beof, mutton and 
poultry.4/ 

Conakry. Of tho coastal towns Conakry is next in 
importance to Dakar, It is loss developod than Dakar but has a suf- 
ficiently large European population to havo such European convenioncos 
op modorn houses, electric lights, ico plants, atc. A few moderately 
oquippod hotels are also Pere ey Conakry, because of its broad 
streets, overshndowed by palms and mango trees, is considored ono of 
the most beautiful towns of tho Wost Coost. Tho food situntion docs 
not seem ovorly sorious; in partioular it has beon stated thet fish, 
meat, poultry and eggs are plontiful.5/ 

Lome. Lomé, the capital and harbor of French Togoland, 
owes most of its Evuropoan convenionces to pro-World War I days whon 
Togo was under German rulo. The French, howovor, further developed 
the town. Divided by wido avenues, the town is made up of threo 
distinct quarters: the adninistrative quarter with offices and dwol- 
lings for tho government officials; the business section with banks, 


/ 
stores, Gtc., and the native quarter. Lomo like other towns of its 
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size has electricity and aoistai plents for ice, beverages, cto. 
While the food supply of Lome as well as Conakry is not 
abundant, as a result of the restricted imports, the geographical 
f location of these places makes it possible to substitute local pro- 
ducts for much of what was formerly anenewes Numerous consumer 
- goods ore vabieneds But in general rationing in the region of 
Dahomey, French Guinen, and Togo 4s not as strict as in Dakar. It 
has been suggested that this is for political reasons, so as to 


keep natives as well as Europeans satisficd and less susceptible to 


Free French influence. 


As for tho Ivory Const, especially Abidjan, the food situa- 
tion is doteriorating. Foods imported from Europe are not to be had; 
and even tho native vegetables are available only in small quantitios, 
since ovorything is rationed. Tho broad, though rations are still 


adequato at present, is black and of vory mediocre quality, Beef 
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4s obtainable in sufficient quantities; but pork and mutton cannot 
be obtained evory day. At all ovents, European housewives are 


obliged to stand in line in the morning if thoy want meat. Sugar 
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4s on hand in sufficiont quantitios; ordinary table wine is rationed 


at the rate of 15 litors por month for onch man and 10 liters per 


| ; month for cach woman. Evory day people eat moat with rico and manioc 


a or yams. Thore is no pastry, no European preserves, and no candye 


Sag 
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In a word, one gots enough, but tho food is rather poor, and the 


Sea gears 


foro is monotonous. European monufactured articlos such as clothing, 


shoes, lamps, glassware, hardware, and the like are rare or cannot 
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bo found at all. The groatest difficulty for the colony is that oo~ . 


casioned by lack of gasoline. Sinco Jenuary 15, 1942, no automobile 
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oe) or truck hns been allowcd in the stroots; and a special authorization 
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is required oven for the use of vehicles driven by gazogenc;or pro- 
ducer gas, whose basic fuel is charcool.e The latter, moreover, do 
not function very dependably and their performance is far below that 
of an ordinary automobilo. As a result of this enforced penury, 
many of the products of the more remote regions have to be allowed 
to go to waste; the sanitary and medical services cannot function 
with ore-war efficiency; and thers is difficulty in getting the 
necessary food supplies to the intorior of the country. Gasoline is 
rationed at a rate of 3 liters per person por month, Since most of 
tho houses in European settlements are doprived of electricity, 
lighting is a sorious problem. 

Pricos have risen, according to the article, from threo to 
five times as much as thoy wore beforo. Poy and solnarics havo re- 
mained unchanged, except for tho officers of the armod servioos. 

A oivilion official receiving anywhore from throe to four thousand 
froncs doos not find it casy to manage under prosont conditions. 

In all of the sottluments of the interior of French West 
Africa, Europoan influonce is slight. While all of the coastal towns 

' wore founded by Europeans, who induced natives of various tribes to 
sottle thero, the towns of tho interior woro originally native towns 
occupied long before the arrival of Europoans. These native towns 
have largely retained thoir original character, Europeans adding only 
n fow odministrativo buildings, schools and occasional residoncos for 
themselves, 

Tho most oharacteristic of this typo of town is Timbuktu in 
the Niger Colony. It was founded at the ond of tho twolfth century 
and after having had many masters was finally occupied by the French 
in 1894 when General Joffre dofeated the Tuarogs. The town appears 


today as it did one hundred years ago. Numerous ‘narrow and dusty 
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streets divide the towns into irregular squares lined by one-story 
Houbes built of wood and clay; some mosquu=-like structuros as well as 
the larger palaces of the formor rulers givo these towns 9 rather 
oriental appearance. 

Towns ‘liko Bamako, Segou, Kayes, Djonne, Sikasso, Mopti, 
Wagadugu, Bobo=Diculasso,2inder, Bouake’, Carnotvills, otc. are 
administrative posts and havo only a handful of European officials. 

M1 of the principal ports have rogional or urban schools. 
Bamato, the capital of the French Sudan, in addition Ins o profcs~ 
sional school, a junior high school and a voterinary school. Tim- 
puktu, still o Mohamnedan contor, has one Moslem superior school 
and one other Moslom school supported by the governnont . 

In all towns there $s somo kind of medical centor, however, 
modest. Large places such as Banuko, Kayos, or Timbuktu have govern~ 
mont hospitals with ox aduquate medical staff; smallor tones hava 
a froo disponsary with assistant doctors. 

Be Netives, Tho natives livo either in urban contors O68 
mentioned abovo, or in native villagos consisting of Lrrogular 
conglomerations of huts. With thu oxception of Dakar whore some 
modorn industries have beou developed and where somo natives have 
become dopondont on wage earning, tho natives today, as in ages past, 
enjoy an stuiaae salf-sufficiont nativo voononlye Since there is no 
modorn industry of any importance tho whole country lives on its 
natural and agricultural resources alone. 

Stendards of living, as woll as living conditions, ere 
low, if judged by our concepts ut such an ovaluation is, of course, 
wrong. Almost all natives grow thoir own food, end hunt end gether 
wild eysntnine else thoy nood. Tho more highly orgmizod tribes 


have livod well, by native standards, for many centuries. Only in 
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the northern parts of the country are supplies somotimes endangored 
by drought or pests. 


Bosides agricultural activities nearly every family in 


French West Africa owns a few head of sheep and goats. Cattle, how- 


ever, are fewer and their number indicates the owner's wealth: 

The natives of French West Africa have developed many handi- 
craft industries, of the type which varies with the environment. All 
groups are familiar with the art of woaving and indigo-dyeing. Somo 
tribes, the Mossi, for instance, excel in those craf'tse 

In recent yuars some of the nutives of Togo and Dahomey 
have doveloped commercial crops. Tho work of gathering coconuts 
and tho production of copra, is almost ontiroly in the hands of natives, 
and the industry is a prosperous ono. The notives aro also steadily 
devoloping the oultivation of cotton and in many places cotton gins 
have boon installed. 
| Tho housing of tho nutivos of Wost Africa is the samo as 
it has Boek for conturics and is adequate as fur as African standards 
goe The pooplos inhabiting tho forast rogions as woll as those in 
towns profor olny built houses, frequently consisting of weve 
rooms built around « courtyard. Many of these nitive villuges area 
surroundud by clay walls, Tho nomadic tribes of the desert, such as 
the Moors and Tuarug, frequently live in tonts. 

Tho clothing of West African natives is dotorminod by 
custom and climate. The forest tribes of the coustal area have vory 
little clothing, mostly consisting of 4 loin oloth only, for both men 
ond womon. Most of tho northern tribes, however, probably as a 
rosult of Arab influence, prefcr long kaftan-like drossos which oover 
the wholo body from nock to too. Whilo ordinary poople woar simple 


garments, the woll-to-do affect richly embroidcred onvs. 
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Since all of these natives living outside the coastal towns 
are self-sufficient, the war and tho curtailments of imports, has hud 
ty: only a limited effect upon their living conditions. Food scems to bo 


avoilnble in normal quantities, the rough materiols for their housing 


| and their clothing are not restricted, nnd the war deprives them only 
: of cortain Luxury goods which they hive accustomed to purchase with 
thoir surplus. Sinco natives will only produce ao surplus if these 

: luxury goods are offered in exchange, this situation interforcs with 
4 the normal economy of the country. 

Tho natives in towns, purticularly in Dakar, are suffering, 
4 however, ovory kind of privetion. Thoy can sell their products, but 
[ thoy do not find anything to buy in cxclinnge for thcir monoy. The 

7 groator part of the products imported from North Africa and from tho 
i mother country cro rusorved for the Europerns. 
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21. Labor. 

Labor Supply. Relatively few natives in French West Africa 
are solely dependent upon wage carning, and the conditions which create 
a large kd readily available labor supply do not exist. The population 
is .sparse, there are few European concessions to require native workers, 
modern industry is in an cmbryonic stage of development, and the French 
government, by its policy of limiting concessions to Europeuns and en- 
couraging native agricultural production, has avoided the creation of a 
large landless class. Although some tribes, notably the Mossi, have 
professional tailors, iron workers, house builders and leather tanners, 
and although native crafts of some sort exist among nost tribes, 1/ the 
typical West African is a peasant fermer cultivating his land by 
primitive methods. In 1936, 167,000 natives in the Federation of Frenoh 
West Africa, or about 1 percent of the total population, were employed 
in governmont sorvice und in establishments of a European type. Of this 
number, 38,300 were employed in public services and 128,700 in private 
enterprises. 2/ 

A table showing the distribution of these workers by colony 
will bo found in Appendix V. The table indicates that 74 percent of 
the total number of laborers in this type of employmont was contributed 
by three areas: tho Ivory Coast (51 percent), Sonogal, including Dakar 
(25 percent), and the Niger Territory (18 percent). Tho proportion of 
workers thus employed to the total population was, however, highost in 
Senegal (including Dakar) where abbut 2.5 percent of the total population 
was working in European and public service establishments as against 
1.7 porcent in the Niger Territory, 1 percent in the Ivory Coast, and 
1 percent in the Federation as u whole. In tho mandato of Togo, out of 
ry obel popuineien of 780,000 in 1938, only 1,481 porsons woro reported 


to be more or less permanently employed in commercial and agricultural 


entorprises, 3/ 
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As elsewhere in Africa, the majority of native workers are 
unskilled agricultural and manual workers. The French, however, alive 
to the necessity of using the limited supply of labor to the best 
advantage, have placed considerable emphasis on technical education, 
and more important, have placed relatively attractive positions within 


the grasp of the technically trained native. Thus not only carpenters 


and masons, but also electricians, radio operators, mechanics, railway 
technicians, and telegraph operators are trained in technical schools, 
and are subsequently employed in the civil service and in such private 
entorprises as exist. 4/ The school of iiarine Engineering at Dakar, A 
for example, supplies first-rate mechanics both to the Navy and to 
transport companics. Somo tovm natives are employed in mills, factorios, 
ico plants, and repair shops, but establishnents of this sort cre few 
ond in many cases only simple processcs are involved. 5/ Most govern- 
mont stations employ a few gltilled or semi-skilled workers, and in 
places like Deker, St. Louis, Conakry, Abidjan, and Lomé, relatively 
large numbers of workmen, skilled and unskilled, would bo employed undor 
normal oonditions. 

Yot because the country is still relatively undeveloped, and 
becauso it is the policy of the government to liwit the number of 
students admitted to the higher technical schools to the number likely 
to find employment, it is probable that even under normal peace-time 


conditions the supply of skillod and semi-skilled workers is not greatly 


in excess of the demand, except possibly in a few lurger towns. So far 
as unskilled labor is concerned, the European planters have consistently 
complained to the government about their inability to obtain the 
necessary labor, at least at the wages they are willing to pay. 6/ The 
French government, in common with other colonial administrations, has : i 


eo resorted to importation of foreign lebor and to compulsion in order to 
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get labor for the construction of railroads, roads and other public 
works, although the question may be raised whether better wages and 
conditions of work might not have made such steps unnecessary. A 

All recent reports indicate that the supply of labor, never 
very large, has been sharply contracted by increased war-time activity. 
Every effort is being made to intensify the production of crops which 
will yield food and strategic materials and such efforts require in- 
creased mobilization of native labor, At the same time, the break-down . 
of transportation facilities and the scarcity of new machinery and even 
replacement parts have made necessary the employment of a much larger 
supply of labor to reach even pre-war production levels. One indication 
of the scarcity of available labor is the fact that the government is 
known to huve resonted to forced labor not only in the Ivory Coast but 
also in the Fronch Sudan. Before the war, the government required 3 
to 9 duys per year of unpaid labor frow every able-bodied malo (native 
or European) in French West Africa, (an obligation which was redeemable 
in money); some: use was also made of compulsory unpaid labor for purposes 
defined as public, At present, however, the government is recruiting 
labor by compulsion for the private estates of Europeans as well. In 
the Ivory Coast, for example, workers are being compelled to travel 
over 300 miles from their homes to work for Ivory Coast planters, 8/ 
It is probable that compulsory labor now exists not only in the Ivory 
Const and the Sudan but through other ivee areas of French West Africa. 
A shortage of labor for construction work may also exist. This is 
known to te the case at Dakar and in parts of the Ivory Coast, where 


fortifications are being improved, landing fields constructed and en- 


’ larged, road and railroad construction pressed, and facilities provided 


for the increased concentrations of personnel. of Meanwhile, because 


of the shortage of consumer goods in the stores throughout West Africa, 


| 
\ 
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the native, unable to spend his wages for cotton cloth, salt, soap, 
canned meats, and other European products to which he has become ac~ 
customed, is becoming increasingly unwilling to work for wages at all. 10/ 

It is, of course, possible that occupying forces, by bringing 
in gasoline and machinery, could release a considerable amount of the 
labor which is now engaged in peanut and ground nut cultivation and in 
un-economic hand labor. It is possible also that by offering to sell 
6 the native the goods which he needs and cannot get under prosent 
conditions a limited amount of labor not now in the market might be 
mobilized. Bvt at the present time and under the existing regime, 
large surpluses do not cxist. 

Wages. In each colony of the Federation and also in Togo 
minimum wage rates for natives employed in comercial, agriculture, 
and industrial enterprises and in government service are fixed from 
timo to time by the order of the Governor of that colony. Theso rates, 
Rotax as thoy hevoe been obtained, are included in Appondix VI. Tn 
cases where the rates dato from tefore the war it is possible that in- 
oreases have taken placo since. In the district of Dakar, for sianpies 
the mininum wage for unskilled workers has advanced from 7 franos daily 
in 1937 to 9 francs in 1940. In most cases rations are a part of the 
minimum wage and their content and value is also fixed by the Governor's 
order. Those minimum wage ordors will give some idoa of the wages paid 
to manual laborors and to unskilled white collar workers, although it 
is generally reported by reliable informants that these rates exist 
mainly on paper except when employers obtain labor through the govern~ 
ment. 12/ The following wages paid to natives for specific types of 
work may be of special interest. In Senegal in 1939 dock laborers were 


paid 17.50 francs per day at the port of Dakar, 8-10 franos per day at 


Kaolack, and 10-17.50 francs per day at Ziguinchor. Foremen at the 
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same ports were paid 20 francs, 12-15 francs, and 15-20 francs per day 
respectively. 13/ In French Guinea in 1940 a daily wage of from 8 to 
12 francs was frequently paid to native automobile drivers. clerks 
and bookkeepers commonly received about 350 francs per month, although 
typists were paid slightly higher wages. Apprentice nechantes in the 
railway services received 10 frencs per day; and the sanie rote was 
paid to workers jn radio and telegraph offices. 14/ 

Kative Labor. Among the native peoples of French West Africa 
only a few tribes ore definitely unsuited for manuel labor, These are 
the Tuareg and the Moors who have been accustomed to a rather independ- 
ent life and would resent being drafted for aoeks In case this were to 
be attempted, they would be inclined either to run away or to handicap 
the work in all possible ways. The Peulh also, who are herdsmen and 


unaccustomed to such restrictions as wago-labor brings about, are not 


too well suited for European employment. <All the sedentary natives are 


equaily woll, or equally badly suited to be laborers. Howevor, since 
some of them, such as the Wolof, Sites Mandinayo, Kru, and othor tribes 
jn the neighborhood of Europeen sau tlanante; have had more experionce 
with European methods, they may bo regurded as the best workers within 


the region of French “lost Africa. 
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Public Health, Sanitation and Hospitals. 


To be supplied by the Surgeon General's officce 
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23. Frduention. 
Diffusion of Fancution. in ifs. there were 45% governuent 
scnocis in Freneh Nest africa with cbout 63,009 pupils. If, 25 the 
officiui fagures esuume, there ure —vout £000,000 childiven of school 
ape in the Feder:.tion, tion only wbout 3.15 percent of tie children 
of schoul uge were vetually «ttending governneat schools. Lf we aad 


to this total the lu,c4c chiiaren attending private (nostlLy mission) 


schools in 1926-37, the percentage is increm.ed oniy Lo 3.64 percent. 
in the northaen purt of Togo there were Ho covernuent echools in LGBS y- at 
and only $5 govarmaient ccnoole with 4,002 pupils in the entire mandale 
Catholic und Protestant uission school. in Togo had 5,735 pupils. in 
addition tuo the official and miscion schools, there are en enOrious 
number of Hoj3.em “bugi! schools, giving sanstruction in reading, writing, 
and in the teachings of the Moren. 


4% whould be noted further thet only on insignificant pro- 


portion of the chitaren autenaing school. go beyond the elenentsry und 


lower priwery grades. Thns, in Laas, out, of the $3,Q0U0 students in the 

governncat schools of the Fuderotion, 50,125 were enrolled in schools 

sf the alementary and lever priury level. Education in French vest 

afvies bus as yot hirdly scerstchea the curf.ce of native life, and 

education for girls hag wade even Less progresa thu education for boys.L/ 
tthe Educational Sretem. Tae school sytem bus two broad 

objectives. For tae wavsses, the wim of the udminiotrotion ig to pro- 

vide an eduction compiete in itself, whieh will. raise thelr standard 

of Living und give then sufficient unaerstanding of the French lungurge 

to enable then to cooperate with the adainistr: tion. For « smd) and 

highly selected group, on the other hand, especially for sous of chiefs, 

the French provide opportunities wmiusuel in fries. Yhrough the mediun 

of excellent technieut schools, nutives ney become sicilled aYtisans ala, 


\ 
waechanics end are employed in the eivil service and in private firms 


j 
| 
| 
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at relatively high wages. At a higher level, those ‘tho pass through — 
to sesopanie and professional schools ere introduced to the riches of 
French culture, are given relatively responsible posts in the adminis— 
tration, and as a result frequently become more French than the French 
in their orientation and general outlook. | 
The educational system in French West Africa furnishes an 
interesting illustration of the extent to which administrative practice 
logs behind colonial policy. In the eurly years of French rule in 
West Africa, “assimilation"--the creation of a small cliss of black 
PVrenchmen--was the primary aim and little or no attention was given 
to popular education. Api@iob eh francais c'est penser en francais" 
was the faith of the colonial administrator, und the textbooks studied 
by the African pupil Gixnuaned him more information about distant 
Paris than about his native Vest Afvica. This policy has now been 
officially ubendoned for u policy of "association," according to which 
more emphasis is placed on educating the native along tis on lines. 
"Not medicore Evroyeans, but excellent Africans" is now the vatehvord; 


the number of populér schools for the masses, is constontly being in- 


creased advances are being mude in agricultural and teclnical educetion, 


and the newer types of textbooks concern themselves increasingly with the 
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African environment. Yet in spite of the official change of policy, there 
are still survivals of the older ussimilationist theory in the educational 


system in Africa. The nost imgortani, of these is the vequirement that 


in all government schools, from the lowest to the highest, excnpt in the _ 
craft institutes for adults. Further, in spite of -improvenents in 
recent textbooks, many schools still use books identical with those 
used in Paris. The histroy of French Vest Africe. as trught in the higher 


i 
i 
French shall be not merely a subject, but the sole medium of instruction 
schools still begins with the French conquest of Vest Africa, ignoring 
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comoletely the histroy of native tribes and chieftains. 


Certain other characteristic features of the French educa- 


peeohensouen st Octet mh mc et 


(® tional system in Sirica deserve brief notice. the governnent takes 
the primary responsibility tor education, and although mission schools 
exist they are not subsidized nor particulirly encourazed exceyzt in 


the mandate of fogo.2/ Education is entireley tree, and at the higher 
levels the pupils receive u government subsidy for food, lodging, | 
clothing,and sometimes even ior pocket money; to make the tree system 
ecenomicul, however, the children ere rigorously sifted at every 
stage, and onl; the ost able sre given the opportunity to continue 
their schooling.3/ The governoz issues in the Journal Officiel of 
the garticular colony, a statenent of the nunber of puvils oho ney 
ve admitted to the various schoois in the couing yeer. ‘Moreover, the 
administration tukes the yosition.thrt pupils who at the age of 14 are 
‘ still on tho lower rungs of the ladder might better be at “work, and 
special permission to remain in school must be ootuined from the 
authorities. Finally, in contrast to British africa, the color ber 
is not drawn in thes schools. It is uuite, usual for the children ol 
rronch officials and traderg to sit side by side with native children 
in the rural schools, altnough in edl important, towns separate schools 
for uropean echileren are nuintained. 


Phe educational ledder in French Vest Africa consists of 


betes wt RE meee 


three groujgs of schools: the dosular schools, which furnish #11 the 


nore 


educution the majority of school children receive, tho "Higher" schools 


eee 


furnishing higher primary, secondsry, and professional education to a 


. 
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very limited number of west african natives, and the technical schools 
to train artisans and skilied workers. 


a. Popular schools: In thé popular schools there ‘are 


mS three educutional stages, represented by the Initiation or preparatory 
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schools, the Elementary Schools, snd the Lower Primary Echools. ° 
The Initiation School, usually a two-roomed, thetched-roof building, 
presided over by a single native teacher, 1nd crowded with children 
whose ages may vary from 6,to 12 or 13 years, if sound in every village 
of any importance. Con nomad tribes, tents are used disteaa: The 
course of study is “bout two yearc, end the main sudject in the cur- 
riculun is spoken French. 

The wore comprehensive Flenentary ¢chool is founc in the 
more dmportunt rural stutions und always in the urben «reas. The Flenen- 
tary School gives the curriculun of the Initiation School and tio 
additional years of education. hile students in the Flonontury 
school are recruited wainly from the initistion classes in the same 
school, ouils who huve bean promoted from the Initintion Schools in 
the“surrounding country may aiso attend and provision ia made by the 
goverment for their food end lodging. any of “hose Initiation and 
Elementary echools are not of a high stundurc. The teechers are often 
native ex-soldiers or officiuls who are not well educated nor sufti- 
elantly experieacec. The better ones, however, have inodern equivment, 
well-trained teachers, and farms, saithies anc curgenvry shovs chere 
students receive some practical vocatjonal training, in addition to 
reading, writing, and simple aritimetic. 

The native who hae shown promise in the Initiation and S2enen- 
tary School may continue his education in the Lower Primary school of 
which there are two types: the rural Regionn2 School and the Urban 
Primary School. These schools Inve European teachers. The basic cur- 
riculum--langusge training, history, geography, arithnetic, and gimple 
getencesite one sume, dut while vhe student in whe rural. school is 
given agricultural training in addition, the student in the urban school 


receives a more intensive training in the strictly academic subjects .5/ 
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b. "Higher" schools. Few notives have the opportunity 
of attending these higher schools--which include the Higeer Prinary 
Schools, the one secondary school, and 2 variety 0. vocational and 
professional schools. 

@here are seven Higher frimary Schools in Trench Vest Arrica, 
one in tiie cajitul of each colony of the Federstion, and the best cnes 
a sroximate European standards. Euch school has tvo devartuente, 
academic and technicel, .and the cowrse ig four years in each department. 
The academic department grovides an education in the arts for those who 
wish to enter the government service or yet costs with comercial firme, 
or who hope to com ete for scholurships for the african secondury 
school, the Williem ronty and Faidherbe Schooi at Dekar. he courses 
in the technical departnent ure described below (Tecimical Education). 
Only those who hive reached the age olf 4, who have graduated from the 
Regional School (or, greswably, tne Urban “rimury School) and 
huve passed the competitive examination, ure eligible for adwlesion. 
Phese seven schools hae a total of only 717 pupils in 1938. 

There is one general government secondary school for the whole 
Federation. This is the iLlliam Ponty anc reaidherbe Schocl et Dakar, 
Senegal. whe teuchers in this school ere oimost entirely Suro :eans and 
the work done is similar to that in Enropeun schools on the Continent. 
About half the student body ere training to be teachers anc, in addition 
to their academic courses, reccive practice in their provession et the 
practice school which is run as @ part of the institution. The rest 
are prepared to tue their places in the medical, engincering, end 
technical services. ‘The curriculum includes worlé history, matheiutics 
(including trigononetry), physics, botany, some English and a consic- 
erable amount of Freach literature. From 50 to -8C hoys arr selected 


for this school each year on the busis of sn examination given to the 
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best pupils from the acaceni¢c departments of the Higher Primary 
Schools. When they graducte, at the uge of 18-20, they aze said to og 
French in everything but skin color.%// 

Paruliel to the William Ponty and Faidherbe School is a 
school oi a nore specialized type, the School of Marine Engineering 
at Dakar, run by the naval authorities. After the pupils graduate they 
are bound to serve a number of years in the French Navy. The course 
stresses particularly the study of electricity.3/ 

The Hedical School at Dakar is the epex of the educational 
pyrainid in French west 4frica. at this school about 50 young men, 
selected on the besis of competitive examination from the youths of 
the William Ponty and Faidherbe School, are given u 5-year course 
of training to fit them to become medical assistants in the government 
medical service. The course ig suid to approximate that of European 
medicul schools, training being given in well-equipped laborutories 
in such subjects as anatomy, physiology, pharmacy, aml biology. Each 
student is resyonsible, under su.ervision, for a certain nunber of 
putients in the hospital attached to the medical school. 

In Dekar, also, there is @ Gchool of Midwifery where éfrican 
women, side by side with the sedicel students, tuke a 3-year course 
under fully trained French nurses which qualifies them to enter the 
government service as nurses. The previous education of the women 
hus, however, been limited to the schools of the primary level, and 
they have not had the advantage of such training as is alforced by 
the William Ponty School. Novertheless, most visitors are impressed 
by the high quality at the Dersonnel trained in this school .9/ 

Some pupils fron the William Ponty and Faidherbe School 


proceed to the Veterinary School at Bamako where they receive a 3-year 


training course in veterinery theory und practice. Graduates of this 
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school find places in the government veterinary service. 


Two normal schools heave been projected to train teachers for 
rural schools in addition to the training course for urban teachers &t 
the William Ponty and Faidherbe School. The tirset has been built at 
Katibougou in the French Sudan sac is designed to train teachers who 
will teach in che dry steppe Sails and who will therefore need to know 
something of the farming and living conditions characteristic of that 


arca. The other, in French Guinea, was being erected in 1935 and is 


designed to train teachers whose echools will be in the wet forest 


areas .10/ 
ce. Pechnicsl Schools. The necessity of technical 
education for the African has been brought home to the French author- 


ities with the development of harbor “orks and the ground nut industry 
at Dakar, cold storage plunts at Conakry, und other echenes ror the 
economic development of the country. In the planning of technical 
schools, local conditions ure considereée in order that the training 

the native receives Will meke it possible for him to receive enploy- - 
ment in his own region. Some technical training is given at every ed- 
ucational level.: Tlus, in the populur echools, curpaniry, shithy work 
and jwasonry are taught, not with the idea of making professionals of 
the students but to enable them to improve their own homes and cquipment. 
At a higher level, the Regional Schools provide tacinical education in 
separate classes end in the larger towns there are scjorate training 
schools for artisans, entry to which requires only an elementary educa- 
tion. The Higher Primury Schools provide epecial training for those 
who want to sudawerposl trons in the postal and telegra dbic services, 
the survey department, the railvey and public works departments and 
other government or comiercizl services. There were in 1933 seven 


professional schools for the troining of apprentices in Trench ‘est 
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Afvica--two ut Datar and one each at St. Louis, Conakry, Abidjan, 
éstenaw: Nisney, and one in the Evudan. These schools had « totul of 
501 students. Some of these schools, notably the Pinet-Laprade School 
and the erine Engineering School ot Dakar give advanced instruction.11/ 
C. Special Courses end Wiscellancous Institutions. 
Mission schools, subject to the some regulations as government schools, 
acc mintained by French religious organizations, Catholic und Protestant 
In 1934 there were 74 mission schools with 9,467 pupils, exclusive of 2 
nunber of "bush" schools for which statistics arc not obtainable. 

In iioslem crees, particularly Mauretcnia and the Sudan, 

Moslem schools, or Wedersas, give, under the supervision of the govern- 

ment, a training parallel to that ol the Higher Primary Schools except 

that special emphasis is laid on Korunic law und philosopny. In 1934 

there were four of these schools in French West Africa, with a total 

attendance of about 300.12/ Instruction for Moslem children, on an 

elementary level, is provided by e very large number of Hoglem "bush" 

schools. 

Courses for edults are a recent devaloanont in French West 
Africae and in these schools instruction is In the vernacular insted 
of in French. In 1934 theve were some 169 adult courses given with 
about 8,000 adults in attondance.13/ 

In Bameko in the French Sudan and at “india in French Guinea, 
craft institutes have been set up for the encouragement of indigenous 
arts und crafts. The plan is to huve sventually a craft institute for 
euch cultural division of the Federatlon. The craftsmen and apprentices 


who come to the institutes are selected by their guilds or by the 


government. They may come at uny age, and remain for eny length of 


time they please.’ At the school they are boarded nnd clothed at govern- 


ment expense, and they reccive a sharo of the profits from their work LA/ 
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24. Religion. 

The great majority of the native population of French West 
Africa still adhore to their ancient religious beliefs. Whilo these 
beliefs are not the samo among all the different tribes, they are 
basically rolated in that all of them are based upon the wo rshipping 
of ancestors. The natives bolieve that the spirits of thoir ancestors 
influonce ond control the life and the wolfaro of the individual as . 
well as of the community. The ritual dovoted to tho worshipping of 
tho ancostors, and tho mothods uscd in invoking thom diffor among 
tho West Africon natives. The religious cults aro in charge of 
professional priests whose office is in most oases heroditary. Their 
position is that of on intermediary between the people and the spirits. 
Anong most native groups the influonco of tho priests is restricted 
to religious matters. Normally there is no political significance at- 
tached to the priesthood though in isolated cases priests do exercise 
considerable political influense. 

The ono exception to this general rule is found among the 
Mossi. Here the religious structure, which is also based on ancestor 
worship, is so completely integrated with the political organization 
that the political leaders are actually the priestly hierarchy. 

The native religions have been challonged both by Christianity 
and by Islam, the former extending its influonce from the coast towards 
tho north and the latter e-:panding from the Sahara towards tho south. 
Islam began its prosclytizing os fur back as the oight century while 
the efforts of Christian missions hardly ontedate the ninoteenth Senkury: 
Even today the sum total of Christian progross is limited to a fow 
Christian communities in the southern parts of French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Togo, with soattered places further inland, The total ne 


number of Christians doos not exceed 100,000. 
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More than half of the nativo Christions arc to bo found in 
the Tvory Coast whore the Wosloyan Methodist Missionary Socicty con- 
trols about 50,000 biietieta. These natives woro originally followers 
of the so-called Harris Movement, which was founded by the "Prophet" 
Harris, a Liberian of the Grebo tribe. This Harris Movement which 
began around 1910 is in many respects similar to the organization of 
Father Divino in Now York. Harris himself hed had political difficultics 
during the last war and was deported to Cape Palmas whore he died 
‘around 1934. Whon tho londor of tho Harris Movement was removed, the 
Harris Christians vho wore leaderloss for somo timc, joined the Wes- 
leyan Mothodists who nad nade great offorts to incorporate tho Harris 
Christians into their own organization. (For other missionary socictios 
seo Appondix VII.) 

_ Thy succoss of Islam may be ascribed in part to the fact 
that it has been much longer in tho field, but it must also be ascribed 
in large measure to the fect tho Mohammedonism is much moro tolerant 
of native customs and morals than aro the Christian denominations. 
Tho Christian seuks to oblitorate the old buliofs, tho Mohammodan 
simply superimposos his oreed upon the native one. Indeed, Nohan- 
medanism definitely sanctions many native practices which are ab- 
horrent to tho Christions, such as polygamy and domostic Slavorye 

Islam is strongest in Mauretania, in Upper Senegal, the Sudon ~ 
and in tho Niger Territory; it is weakest in the southorn parts of 
of the Ivory Coast and Dahomey. Genorally spoaking it is still on 
the inorease, although this is not truc in all places. Whon the Frenoh 
first took ovor the civil administration of Mauretania and the Niger 
Torritory which previously had been in the hands of Moslem marabuts, 
a8 , tho Moslem priests aro called, a severe blow was dualt to the spread 


of Islams . At that time many of tho natives abandoned o faith which 
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they had adopted under compulsion. Also thu introduction of govorn- 
ment schoolsswhich deprived the marabuts of their former monopoly of 
instruction , curtailed their influence considerably. But since that 
time the French authorities for political reasons have encouraged 
friondly relations with the Moslem and this chango in official attitude 
has had a great effect upon the renowod spread of Islam among the 
native population. In small villages many of the schools are still 
under the influence of the marabuts who at present teach abous four 
times as many children as all tho government schools in the Federation. 
Tho government has furthermore encouraged the madrasa or Moslem Colloges 
and has thereby helped Mohaumedmism in the eyes of the people, an 
action which was naturally sovoroly criticized by the Christion popula 
tion of Wost Africa, 

Inlom is not strongly organized in West Africa. Theroaro 
a fow religious contors such as Shingoti in Adrar whero somo Saint 
js said to be buried and other places which aro frequontly visited by 
ardont Mosloms. But by and largo the religious hiorarchy dovs not 
extend furthor than the localmrabut. He is o man of great influenco 
who still excites superstitious reverence and attracts not only bo- 
liovors in the Moslem faith but also unboliovers. Posides being tho 
religious and intealloctual leader of his district, he is also a person 
with considcorable political influcnce. It may bo statud that his 
political influonce now is greater than prior to the Fronoh occup.tion 
whon hoe was officially in chargo of thu civilian administration. Tho 
marabut might be therefore considered the natural leader of political 
opposition and is consoquently a porson of greatest importance in any 


campaign dircoted against the government of Fronch West Africa. 1/ 
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25. Public Crder and Police. 

The populous areas of French West Africa have been thoroughly 
subdued, Native uprisings are very rare. Only the remote desert 
districts of Niger, Sudan and Mauretania colonies are still administered 
by military commandors and policed by camel-mounted troops (msharistes), 
for protection against marauding nomads. 

During the last few years only isolated cases of unrest have 
been roported, though it is believed that native labor is becoming 
restive, especielly in the Ivory Coast. 1/ In tho swamer of 1941, 5 
whites were killed and many wounded in a native Moslem riot in Bobo- 
Dioulasso befora troops restored order. Retaliation wus quick, vio- 
lent, ond impressive, and included the excoution of 17 natives, An 
earlier riot of Cameroon native troops held in the Federation, after 
tho Cameroons joinod the Froe French, was quickly put down. 

A widespread fvuar, however, is roported to exist in French 
West Africa that local native revolts might be caused by the spread of 
the war to West Africa. 2/ There have been some roports of nativo chiofs 
or kings leading groups of thoir followers across the bordors into 
British torritory in order to ascape Vichy roprossion.3/ 

Tho nominal head of the police force js the Governor-Genoral, 
who exeroises his power through the departmont of Political and Ad- 
ministrative Affairs. Tho actual head is the Chief of General Scourity 
for Fronoh Africa (A.0.F, and Togo). 4/ Police officers (dircotors, 
commissioners, igapastons) are mombers of a career service with numcrous 
grades. Admission and promotion are usually determined by the ful- 


fllment of educational and other requirements and by competitive ox- 


amination. 5/ Recently, however, non-oareer men of proven adherence 
to Vichy have bcen appointed.5/ There ig only one officor corps (the 
oadre commun superiour) for tho whole Federation, but the officers are 


assigned by the Chief of Goneral Security to one of the seven colonics, 
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where thoy become responsible to the colonial police officials. They 
may be assigned to the police service of s sector, of a municipality, 
or to a special service, such as the Dakar-Niger Railroad guard or the 
Intercolonial Brigade. 
' heir native subordinatos are recruited locally, and each 

colony has its own subaltorn police corps.7/ 

. Police duties in tho rural districts ore normally performed 
by the district guards (gurdes de corelo) under the control of the 


district or subdivision administrators. Tho local chiof of police is 


usually a nutive. Those guards are likely to be native ox-soldicrs, 
and are armed. Thvy aro froquently high-handed and in the hinterland i 
do just about as they ploase with the nutives. The gardos de cerole 
may be culled upon to roinforeco the frontior or customs guards whon 
necossary. 
These regular police perform ull the usual police functions, 

as well as tho supervision of immigration and umigration. Their work, 
however, is supplemented by that of various other officials and sor~ 
vices. These arc: 

(1) The village ohicfs, who ure responsible for law und 
order and the appr vhonsion of criminals within thoir orcas, and azo 
oxpucted to uso the tribal organization to fulfill this duty.8/ 

(2) Tho frontior guard, tho customs sorvice, the sanitary 
police, and tho forest ranger service. 

(3) The gondermorie, or state police, Hesnnueee on a 
military basis, with a soldior at its head, who is subjuct to tho orders 
of tho military commander of Fronch West Africa. tts officers aro 
-Fronch, while tho subordinates (brigadiors, gardes, auxiliairos, ate.) 


“ang natives. There are gendarmerie posts in most of the larger towns «9/ 


- 
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(4) The military garrisons which are stationed throughout : 

the Federation, and can be used when internal order is threatened. 
The more remoto desert districts are administered 

and policed ontiroly by military forces. Desort police in the Niger 
colony are called gouniers nomades. 

(5) Various somi-military organizations organized since 
tho Armistice of 1940, which do not exist throughout the Federation. 
These include the partisans, an armed volunteer force; cortain local 


volunteer groups which assist the police in frontier zones; ond, ac- 


cording to ono informant, a sort of scerot police which spies on those 

suspected of disloyalty. Tho members of tho Legion of Black Africa, 

the pro-Vichy veterans! organization, aro roported to watch for and 

report "anti-national" dissidonts.10/ 
Fronch Togo has long had a police service centralized under 

a Chief of. Security similar to that of the Federation. 9/ By the cx- 

eoutive order of September 3, 1941, tho Chief of Goncral Scourity 

jn Dakar assumod control ovor the Police of Togo, but éifiecrs aro still 


~ appointed from the mandato's own corps.i1/ 


Sinco France was not allowed to maintain an army in Togo, & 


native guard was ostablished under Europoon officers, with a unit in 
each district. Morvover, © native militia was orcated, Its forovs 
wore concentratod in the Lomd district, but it could be sent to any 
region where tho native guard necded roinforoumont. 12/ It may bo that 
since tho coordination of Togo with Fronch West Africa, these organiza- 
tions have been placed under the gondarmuric or military command. 
Information on the numcrical strongth of the polico forovs 
in Frenoh Wost Afrioa and Togo is unavailable, except for certain in- 
signifioant fragmentary matorials. Fingerprint burenus, manned by 


trained Eur¢poan and native personnel, have beon.established in several, 
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of the territories. 

Most of the larger towns have prisons. Special committees 
of officials are responsible for their inspection and supervision, It 
is customary to employ prisoners 48 Anborers on public projects, o8- 
pecially for upkeop of roads, Tho typical prison regime is quite 


casual, and prisoners are little inclined to escape. 
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26. Press, Propaganda, aud Censorship. 


The Press. A number of papers are published in French “est 


Africa and in Togo. Few, however, are newspapers in the American 


sense. Each colony in Vest Africa except Mauretania has its own Journal 


Officiel. This, however, is an official orgen ‘“hich carries the orders 


——e 


and other pronouncements of the government, news of promotions and 


changes in the acministrative personnel, and very little else. In 


addition there are a number of newspapers edited by nutives in the various 


colonies end expressive, within the Limits of 4 censorship imposed even 


in peacetime, of a section of native public opinion. A list appears 


in Appendix VIII. It is likely that the current piper shortage in 
French West Africa makes it impossible fo many of these papers to 


appear regularly, af at all. In news coverage end general make-up 


these pupers--usually about four shcets--cannot compare with the bettor 


edited newspapers in the neighboring British colonies. For the most 


part they confine themselves to local social events and little space 


ig devoted to foreign news, evon to events in France. fven beforo the 


war censorship these papers were seldom anti-government and the larger 


{ssues of colonial policy were rarely raised. While the editor might 


occasionally vent some epleen on an unpopular colonial official, it is 


difficult to imagine an editor in French West Africa leading such 


lively discussions of the Atlantic Charter anc the Churchill government 


as currently appear in the Nigerian West African Pilot, even if he had 


equal freedom. The explanation for this fact is found, in part, in 
French colonial policy, which, by giving greater opportunities and 
rewards to the handiul of native intellectuals, the Negsimiles," than 
do the British, has won their loyalty to a greater extent.1/ 


With the taking over of west Africa by Vichy appointees, the 


newspapers have become faithful exponents of Vichy oninion. Propaganda, 


- ancluding violent anti-British editorials, is carried in every issuc.2/ 


t 
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Because of the restricted influence of the press, however, this method 
of shaping public opinion is among ‘the least effective so far as the 
native masses are concerned. Almost without exception these papers are 
published in French, a fact which in itself limits the effective cir- 
culation to a small percentage of the populetion. The native newspaper 
public in French West Africe consists largely of governnent clerzs 

and other members of the netive elite residing in the tovns along the 
coast .3/ 

Hecently the work of the newspapers has been supplemented 
by the posting of news bulletins in the mumcrous administrative stations 
throughout the colonies. These news bulletins are reported to be 
highly edited to give the desirca effect. Thus, German victories are 
played up strongly when they occur and any German defcnts are either 
ignored o> minimized. Scizurcs or even stoppages of French ships by 
the British, no watter how jnaignifieunt the ship or the cargo, heave 
been exploited to the utmost in order to increase the irritation of 
the powuliuce with the British, which dates ot Least from the unsuccessful 
attack on Dakar.4/ 

The Radio. Official figures list only 1,690 radio sects for 
the yvhole Federation of French “est Africa. “any sets, however, remain 
undeclared and the American representative for Zenith believed that 
there were over 2,000 sets in Dukar alone in 1939. It is not knovn how 
many of these wore short-vave. It is probable, however, that radio 
programs do not reach ell the European population, and it is certain 

- that the radlo audience among the natives is extremely limited, since 
jn addition to the language barrior there ls the high price of adic 
sets in ralation to native purchesing poven. .5/ In the abscnco of loral 
newspapers for Europeans, the radio is an important instrument of prop- 


aganda for this restricted group; one recent observer reported that the 
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‘Heure Francaise" of Station WRUL in Boston was popular even in the 
interior of French west Africa .6/ The number of Listening posts is 
diminishing, however, because of the impossibility of obtaining replace- 
eo. ; Hestat 

ment parts ,7/ ana in recent months the Richcliew has effectively 
‘jammed British and American broadcasts .8/ 

Propagenda: Oficial. Vichy propaganda is omnipresent in 
French West Africa. In addition tu the propagunda in tne press and on 
the redio, the piblic is being bombarded with posters, bend bills, 
leaflets, and portraits of Petain. Officials in zovernmont stations 
sre obliged to .wst and distribute this propeganda, and therefore it 
may be assumed that it reaclies the wore renote areus as well as the 
coastal towns. 

The adwinistration also makes use of the Legion Francaise 
Des _Anciens Sombattants. While the legion oreper is mode up of ex- 
service men, those who are not vetoruns are eligible to join the "smis 
De La Legien," an auxiliary group. This sowewikat claborate organiza— 
tion whieh all officials ero required to joia is en ideal. propaganda 
instrument and ia used as such. On every possible occasion the legion 
groups are called together to listen te presentations of the govermaent 
point of view, and they not only assist in the Cistritution of prop- 
uganda ‘.caflets but act besides as sort of seeret police in denouncing 
to the authoritics any words or netions avorable to England or to de 
Gaulle. 

Pinelly, no opportunity is Jost te make tac holidays serve 
Vichy purposes. Thus splendid fetes «re arranged in honor of Joan of 


hyve and the first anniversary of the British attack on Dukar was observed 


us a holiday throughout French Vest Africa. 
Government propaganda, whether by press, leafict, rudie, or 
@ * the spoken word, avells tirclessly oa to rather simple idees: that 


England is the hereditary enemy of France; thet the de Gaullists are 
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truitors to the motherland and the hired mercenaries of England. 

In the Ivory Coast, where the loyalty ,of the people to the 
Vichy-inspired policy of the government is regarded as particularly 
important, additional techniques have been resorted to. The government 
has spent lerge sums of money buying the produce of the colony, although 
the lack of shipping space makes it quite possible that the purchased 
products will have to be destroyed. Furthermore, the rations of flour 
and sugar are much more generous in the Ivory Coast than at Dakar; and 
soap, which is rationed at Dakar, is unretioned in the Ivory Coast.9/ 

United naigne Propaganda; There 49 a generel consensus of 
opinion on the re ineffectiveness of United Nations propagunde. 
British propaganda hus taken the form of leaflets which have been 
smuggled across the border and through French Vest ifrica by natives 
who sre paid a fixed rate for the service according to the distance they 
truvel. These leaflets huve emphasized the immensity of the war effort 
of Great Britain and the United States and have pointec out the shame- 
ful. character of the French collwboration with Germany. In the opinion 
of one observer, however, the British have failed, chiefly because they 
have not sliown sufficient understanding of the psycholo.y of the people 
in West Africa. The pro-Vichy authorities have exploited to the ful- 
lest extent the seizures of Trench vessels and cargocs; British prop- 
aganda, on the other hand, has «ude little effort to explain the noces- 
sity of these actions, et least with any facts and figures which would 
make the explanation convincing. Furthermore, the canpaign has not 
beon so effectively handled as it might have been on the distribution 
side. Much of this printed matter reguiarly falls into the hands of the 
authorities who turn it over to be burned.10/ , 

How extonsive the efforts of the Free French authoritics 
have been in the past, it is imposstble to say. It is clear, however, 


that they are now much concerned for the future, and strongly impressed 
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with the necessity for increasing their efforts. The Free French 
authorities estimate that about 75 percent of the Europeans anc the bulk 
of the nutive elite are sympathetic to the de Gaullist movement; but 

jt would appear that the propaganda of the United Nations can claim 
little credit for this fact. De Gaulle, according to the Free French, 
is in danger of being forgotten entirely, anc measures must be taken to 
arouse the sympathizers out of their present attitude of dejection and 
resignation. For while the Vichy authorities have aifficulty in con- 
vincing any significant amie of Frenchmen that Germany is their friend, 
the steady attacks of official propeganda on Great Britain, and the. 
attack oh Dakar are believed to have had considerable effect. It is 
believed also by some that the authorities huve had considerable success 
in discrediting de Gaulle.11/ 

Suggestions for Allied Propaganda. A Free French commission, 
after some study of opinion in french West Africa, has outlined some 
suggestions for 4 renewed propaganda effort which might well be con- 
sidered.12/ These suggestions are sumiarized in Appendix IX. The 
moment seems to them opportune for two reasons: the continued effec- 
tive resistance of the British in Burope has undermined somewhat the 
effect of the British failure at Dakar and the cluims of Vichy that 
Britain is too weak to defeat Germany even with the aid of the United 
States. Furthermore, the recull of Weygand and, more recently, the 
return to power of Laval hrve been productive of considerable uneasiness. 
Weygand was extremely popular in West Africa and as long as he remained 
‘in power the plea thot collaboration was merely clover bargaining was 
relatively plausible. It appears that few whites in French West Africa 
have any respect for Laval, who is almost universally regarded as 4 
self-seoking and unscrupulous politician. The Free French authorities 


are emphasizing the fact that this favorable opportunity for increased 
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Allied. propaganda will soon pass if it is not immediately used. 

Gensorship. There is an official censorship o7 newspapers, 
letters and telegrams. To listen to "anti-national" radio programs 
is furbidden. All allied radio programs have been labelled anti- 


national, but Axis programs axe entirely free.13/ 
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27. General 


French viest Africa is governed with a firm hand 
by French officials, who receive their orders fron the 
French government in Vichy through the Colonial Ministry. 
There has never been any real representation of the points 
ot view of either the European colonist oc the African 
native; the interests of Metropolitan France have always 
been paramount. 

Before the War, political strife was practically 
non-existent, but since the 1940 armistice, the conflict- 
ing igsues and attitudes created by the policies of Vichy 
toward the Axis have produced an atmosphere of insecurity 
and latent oaresta= 

The colonial government is headed by Governor- 
General Pierre Boisson, an ex-soldier and vetelan colonial 
administrator. Boisson and his subordinates repiesent the 
policies of Vichy, and it is to be expected that they will 
. obey whatever orders they receive. Any deviation from the 
Vichy line would result in the immediate dismissal of the 
official who dared to show signs of independence. Adminis- 
tration policy has been vigorously anti-British and anti- 


Free French, as manifested in its harsh measures against 


the expression or dissemination of tanti-national” rg a 


These measures have not unified the weieuy: howeve: 


There remains, among many of the French and the educated 
natives, a deep-seated hatred of Germany, and probably an 
underlying hope that the United Nats ons will defeat the 
Axis. The aversion to Germany Ls “probably shared by a 
majority of the military and official personnel, but is un- 
likely to have any practical significance unless the Germans 


should try to invade French West Africa without a previous 
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arrangement with Vichy. This would be a costly method of 


‘furthering German objectives. . A willingness to follow 
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Vichy's lead and a disinclination to risk official wrath 

is predominant, among civilians and officials alike. 
avareneheaas a feeling of insecurity prevails, 

contributed to by (1) the fear of invasion (2) the economic k 

stringency resulting from the reduction of exports and 

virtual stopvage of imports for other than military use; 

(3) the confusing effects of the government's anti-Allied 

Svowheanaes which has made effective use of the seizures 

of French territory and coastal shipping by the United 

Nations. 

Counterpropaganda appears to have been ineffective 
and sometimes positively harmful (as when statements known 
to be untrue are fens or when the widely respected Petain 
or Boisson is attacked), and seems recently to have been 
virtually abandoned. It is said that a new Allied propa~ 
ganda campaign is needed. 

In general, antipathy to the Axis is a far.less 
significant fact in French West Africa than strict adherence 
to orders from Vichy. It is likely that all orders from 
Vichy will be obeyed, at least formally, including full 
collaboration with the Axis and resistance to United Nations' 
forces, The existing antipathy ,,. to the Axis is likely to 
be of significance only after United Nations' control shall 


have been established. 


28, Government. 
(a) General. 
The first premise of Fiench colonial policy 
ig that colonies exist for the penefit of the Motherland. 
The consequence of this principle is that final decisions are 


made in the French capital, be it Paris or Vichy, and are 
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interpreted by colonial officials who are trained to believe 
that colonial interests nust always be subordinated to 


French interests.4 


On the other hana since neally all French 
colonies lie in tropical regions where large-scale settle- 
ment by zuropeans is amenetacablies the cooperation of the 
native majority is indispensable to the successful develop- 
ment of the colony. wzven 4f the interests of France are to 
be primary, the interests and desires of the colonial popu- 
lation cannot be entiicly ignored. Hence the French have 
adopted a policy described as tagsociation” whose object 
is to synchronize the interests of the colonies with those 
of France. 

. This policy has indicated a method of pusiness 
which has: (1) insisted that French colonial officials 
familiarize themselves with the language, customs and tra- 
ditions of the natives in order to reduce the friction be- 
tween the French administration and the natives, and (2) : 

given authority and self-expression to loyal native leaders 
and limited groups of enfranchised natives, in spheres 
where their authority and self-expression 4g not likely to 
conflict with French interests. 

The centralization and association principles 
have become a tradition in most French colonies and cannot 
be disturbed without causing much unrest. The authoritarian 
governnental structure can be relatively easily taken over 
by another power, but the agents of this power must be 
trained colonial administrators who understand native tra- 


dition and are free fro racial prejudice. © 


y) 


(bv) The Federal Structure. 
French West Africa (Afrique occidentale 


Frangaise or A.O.F.) is undergoing constant .changes in its 


~72« 
administrative structure st the present time. Most of the 
governmentai institutions developed under the 3rd French 
Republic are being weadenesd by Vichy. However, frequent 


new decrees are constantly modifying them and make it diffi- 


cult to ascertain the exact structure of the government at 


any given moment. . 
The capital of A.O.F. is Dakar, which 


occupies a special area known as the District (circonserip- 
tion)of Dakar and Dependencies, (similar in some respects 
to the District of Columbia). 

A Federation of seven colonies is governed 


i ty: 
a eis | Colonies Administrative capital 


Senegal St. Louis 

French Cuinea Conakry 

Ivory Coast Abidjan 

Dahoney Porto-Novo 

French Soudan Bamako-Koulouba 
Mauritania St. Louis (Senegal) 
Niger Niamey 


Connected with and adjacent to the Federation is the larger 
part of the former German colony of Togo which was made 
a French mandate under the League of Nations following the 
last war. 

The Federation is governed by a Governor- 
General, resident in Dakar, now Pierre Boisson, who was 
appointed in June, 1940. He became at the same tine High 
Commissioner for the Cameroons and Togo, and retained his 
earlier title of Governor-General of French Equatorial 
Africa.® This effort on the part of Vichy to hold together 
-its African empire by centralizing power in the hands of a 
strong man of proven loyalty failed when Equatorial Africa 
and the Cameroons were taken over by the Free French a few 
months later, 

‘Each of the seven colonies has a Governor? 


who is responsible to the Governor-General; the District of 


1 
Inspectorate of 
Central Government 


Besoutive Staff 


Other doaaaie: 
Defehse 
Sanitation 
_ Educatiicn 
Governor of 
cha Guinea 


ae. 


See Dahomey 


Executive Staff j 


Advisory Council 
of Administration 


Pormanent 
Commissions 


Governor of 
Dahomey 


Secrotary General 


' 
Govornor of ——- 


Local Government 


(see page 80) 


Administrative 

Services { 
Local Government 
(see page 80) 


: 
fe Oo 
a 
Central and Colonial Administration 
Ministry of Colonies 
(France) 
Governor-General of A.O.F. and 
High Commissioner of Togo 
Advisory, Councils Secretary, General Military! Cabinet 
Council of Government Administrative and 
(elected and appointed) Technical Services 
Permanent senesies ! 
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Governor of Governor of Governor of Governor of Commishioner \? 
Ivory Const French Soudan Senegal Niger of Togo 
| ; 
See Dahomey 890 Dahomey. a tc See Dahomey __see Dahomoy 


Executive Staff | 


. Administrator of 
Advisory Councils 


Mauritania District of Dakar 
i ! Colonial Council ~ Privy Council. 
Administrative Advisory Council | (olectcd and , 
Services appointed) Administrativo . 
Secrotary Genoral Services 
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Dakar has aut Manin aerator, who was dizectly responsible 
to the Govenietewenscat until August, 1940, when both he 
and the Governor of. Mauritania were subordinated to the 
Governol1 of Sencgal.® As High Commissioner for Togo the 
Governor-Gene:al is represented in Lome (capital of Togo) 
by a Commissioner.? . 
| Each colony is divided into districts 

(called cercles). The boundaries of these districts, 
like those of the colonies, were drawn solely according to 
administrative convenience and are frequently changed. 
There are about 110 districts in the Federation, which are 
generally named after the area's most important town... 
Often the districts are divided into subdivisions. The 
districts are governed by administrators, (sometimes known 
as commandants), the subdivisions by subdivision chiefs. 
In the frontier districts a military commander may be in 
charge, 

(c) The Executive Power. 

The ultimate authority in French colonial 
policy lies in the hands of the French Gbvernment, but in 
recent years a considerable degree of initiative has been 
granted to the Governor-General. At the same time the 
powers of the seven colonial Governors of French West 
Africa have decreased: rather than grown, 10 

The Governor-General alone communicates 
with the French Government. He is not directly responsible 
for the gdministration of any part of the Focerec ven which 
leaves hiu free to coordinate te government in all of the 
seven colonies. His admini .rative orders (arrétes) 
implement the geneial laws issued by the French govern- 


ment and promulgate the decrees of the Ministry of Colonies. 
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As head of the police he has far reaching regulatory 
powers. He is responsible for the internal order and the 
defense of the federation, and hence the military, air, 
and some of the naval forces are under his contro1,++ 

The Governors, on the other hand have no 
independent authority except that which the Governor-General 
allows them for the adaptation of general rules applicable 
to local situations. All their acts are subject to review 
from above. The district administrators have correspond- 
ingly less freedom of decision. 

The Governor-General is assisted by a Sec- 
retary-General. The latter is in charge during the absence 
of the Governor-General and has direct authority over the 
federal administrative services. There are seven main 
administrative departments: 

The Executive Offices (Civil and Military 

Cabinets) 

Finance and Accounts 

Political and Administrative Affairs 

Economic Affairs (including the Inspectovrates 

of Agricilture, Veterinary, and Forestry 
Services! 

Public Works 

Sanitarv and Medical Services 

Educational Services 
An Office of Production and Agricultural Credit; and various 
minor departments complete the central government .+¢ 

The colonial governors are also assisted by 
Secretary-Generals and similar administrative services. 

The freedom of action within these services varies, for ex-. 
ample, on economic matters, the colonial services are domi- 
nant and the fedeial services confine themselves to the 
pooling. and. co-ordination of information, while in political 


matters, inland transportation, and research,the federal 


departments are the more important ,13 
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The government of the federation has its own 
budget. Its revenue comes largely from import and shipping 
duties. There is a separate centralized budget for trans- 
portation facilities, covering the railroads, auto services 
and ‘port facilities. A special budget exists for the Port 
of Dake: which is administered by a Port Commissionei. . 
The central government has the exclusive right of allocat- 
ing funds for public works and for education and other socia. 
services. These powers constitute one of the leans whereby 
the Governor-General controls the colonies.? 


Wach of the colonies has its own budget. 


The sources of revenue are largely limited to the direct 


- taxes which can be imposed and collected, The colonial 


budgets must be approved by the Governor-General. All 
budgets, colonial and federal, in the past have been subject 
to the final approval of the French Ministry of Colonies, 
and presumably Vichy exercised the same supervision. 

The Ministry of Colonies in France has a 
special corps of inspectors who conduct periodic examination: 
of the administration and fiscal management of the federa- 
tion, This corps is so constituted as to be completely in- 
dependent of the colonial administrators, and is vesponsible 
solely to the Colonial Ministry. 

(d) Advisory Councils 


The Governor-General has advisory. councils 


which assist him in the performance of his duties. The 
nost important of these is the Council oe hoverinen’: which 
consists of the sserctareceneral:. the Commander of the 
Military forees, the seven Governors, the Comaissioner for 


Togo and the Administrator of the Dakar District, the heads 


of the principal administrative Gepartmcents, two delegates 


from the councils in the various colonies (at least one of 
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whom must in each case be a native), a representative of the 


Dakar municipal council, a delegate from the Dakar Chamber 


of Commerce, and another representing the other Chambers 
of Commerce in Senegal. Before the end of the French Repub- 
Tee. the Negro deputy whom Senegal sent to Paris, and the 
representatives of Guinea, Soudan, Ivory soast: and Dahomey 
in the Superioz Council for Overseas cere were also 
members of this council. ~* | 

the Council of Government meets annually, 
presided yeriby the Governor-Geneial. It examines the 
federal and colonial puazeta; and must be consulted on 
loans, taxes, and on expenditures for public works, Its 
recommendations do not have to be accepted by the Governor- 
Geneial or the Ministry of Colonies, but cannot easily be 


ienored. <A peluanent comission made up of the membeis of 


the Council who reside {n Dakar or Senegal carries on the 
; 15 


ee 


Council's interim duties, weeting once a wonth. 


The Governor-General is also assisted by | 


other advisory councils, which investigate and report to 
| | "wee: 16 | 


him on problems of defense, sanitation, education, etc. 


Sih Seen 


Or the colonies, Genegal, the oldest, had the 


i 


most representative ccuncils. Its Colonial Council con- 
sisted of: 

(1) 26 members elected by the French citizens (which 
included the natives born in St. Louis, ’Rufisque and Dakar 
and their descendants), 

(2) 18 native chiefs elected by the provincial and can- 
tonal chiefs of the colony, and 

(3) 18 representatives of those "non-citizen" natives (‘sub- 


jects") who had completed their military. service.+7 The 
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principal function of this council was to review some items 
on the colonial budget. In ontober, 1940, the council was 
adjourned for an indefinite seed, and a small directing 
comaittee nominated to perform its functions.?® 

The Governor of Senegal has also a Privy Council 
consisting of the Secretary-General, the hanes of the 


military and judicial services, a representative of the 
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St. Louis Chambe. of Commerce, and three natives nominated 


by the Government, only one of whom can be a citizen. It 


advises the governor on general problems. 


Rach of the other colonies has an advisory Council 
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of Administration, consisting in goneral of the four or five 


leading officials, representatives of the thambers of 


commerce and agriculture and native representatives, either 


ante 
sees 
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nominated (Niger, Mauritania) or elected by limited categoric 


of loyal natives. These councils have to be consulted on 
budgetary and certain other matters.+9 Whether or not these 
councils are still functioning is not Icnown.: 
A district administrator may appoint a Council of 
Native Notables to assist him whenever he feels that his dis- 
trict is sufficiently developed to warrant it. Such a 
council (generally o onsisting of from eight to sixteen chiefs 
nominated for a three year period) must be consulted on 
. taxes, Licenses, forced labor duty, and local public works. 29 
The Governor-General may create a chamber of commerce, agri- 
culture or industry, when he feels that a community's economic 
development: justifies it. The chambers of commerce are cae 
up of the elected representatives of the French-speaking mer- 
chants; the chambers of agriculture and industry (at most, 


one per colony) consist partiy of elected representatives of 


cultivators, partly of delegates of native co-operatives 
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and similar organizations. Only the chambers of commerce 
are represented in the federal Counail of Government.21 
(e) Local iewauinent. 

The French have tried to educate a Loyal na- 
tive élite to serve as agents of local government. This 
picked group has been taught the French point of view in 
French denooie in the colony or in army service in France. 
A few have availed themselves of the restricted right to 
become French sieizeis, and thereby they have escaped some 
of the duties imposed on the native subjects. The members 
of this @lite are not,therefore, truly representative of the 
native population. 24 

From this group come most of the native mem- 
bers of the various advisory councils mentioned above. 
More important, however, is their role in local government. 
Most of the 100 odd districts or cercles are divided into 
cantons; the cantons are made up of villages. Each village 
has its native chief and a native council made up largely 
of the heads of families in the village. Each canton has 
a native chief and a counsil made up of the village chiefs. 
This structure is not strictly adhered to. In some areas 
thore are no canton and contact is direct between the village 
chier and the district administrator. ~* Elsewhere several 
cantons are united into a "province," with a provincial 


chief and a council mado up of canton chiefs. 
The village and canton chiefs are appointed by 


the district administrator and act as his agents; they carry 
out his orders. They are independent to the degree that he 


is preoccupied elsewhere and unable to suporvise them closely. 
Until recently, the French deliberately de- 
stroyed the traditional tribal organizations. The chiefs 


were picked at random from among the loyal natives, regard- 
less of their social packground or even of their race. 
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During the last ten years, however, the French have realized 


the necessity of having chiefs with local, prestige or heredi- 


tary authority, and have consulted the village elders as to 
the preferences of the natives. But chiefs are still i1e- 
moved if they do not prove anenable to French poliey.-” 

The principal duty of the village chief is the 
collection of taxes; he is usually remunerated by being 
allowed to keep a percentage. In Senegal chiefs receive 
galaries. The othez duties vary, but ave likely to in- 
clude registering the population, neintaining law and order, 
arresting criminals (who are immediately turned over to 
the French authorities), preventing brush fixes, organizing 
measures to deal with floods and locust invasions, clearing 
prush from air fields, superintending food and seed reserves 


maintaining local roads, and reporting infectious diseases. 


The canton chief, who receives a salary, super: 


vises the execution of orders by the village chiefs, +eg- 
isters the taxpayers, handles military conscription and 
apportions the taxation and forced labor on public works 
anong the villages. “? 

In contrast to the agricultural districts, many 
of the larger towns in French West Africa have a mole repre- 
sentative farm of government: 

(1) Hach of the three munieipalities (communes) of paras 
Rufisque, and St. Louis, whose inhabitants have been French 
oitizens since 1370, has a municipal council, elected by 
the adult wale inhabitants. The council chooses from among 
its members, a mayor, who is usually a native. Tasse muni- 
cipal governments have duties connected with the local bud- 
get, but their authority has eradually been taken away by 


the Senegal and Dakar District authorities.26 
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Following the 1940 attack on Dakar, however, 
the Dakar municipal council was abolished pecause of its 
evident pro-Britishness, and an appointive mayor (M. Martine 
a career colonial administrator) substituted.@7 
(2). Many of the larger, towns of the Federation have been 
wade mixed communes; they are governed by a mayor, wno is a 
French administrative official, assisted by a council which 
is in most cases nominated from among the French citizens, 
government agents, ex-servicemen, and the more prosperous, 
natives. The council must consist of an equal number of 
citizens and subjects. The duties of these municipal govern: 
ments are similar to those of the governments of the three 
special communes. 
(3) «A very few sowns have been made native communes with 
nominated councils of natives who elect their own chairmen 


a) 
and verform certain executive duties.<8 


(ft) Justice?? 

There ave seveial types of justice in French 
West Africa: 
(1) Europeans, and the few natives whe have fulfilled the . 
qualifications for French citizenship, are judged by French 
law and a hierarchy of French courts with two exades of 
civil and erininal courts und a Court of Appeal for the whole 
Federetion and for Togo sitting at Dakar. Occasional appeal: 
to the French supreme court are permitted. 

Administrators way act as justices of the 
peace in the courts of first instance, but the higher courts 
are manned by professional judges. . 
(2) Natives who are French citizens by virtue of having | 
been born in the commune of Dakar, miptaque, or St. Louis 

it 


are subject to French law except jn such matters as marriage 
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and ianarubanes: where their customs conflict with: French 
legal principles. In these cases, they are subject to 
a special code drawn up for them, and applied by the French 
or Mosler courts in the three communes. 2° | 
(3) Natives who have completed ‘their nilitary service may 
choose tc be judged in French courts by French law. This 
group is also favored by being exempted fron certain special 
penalties for eigen, known as the indigénat. 
(4) For native subjects, a special judiciary has been 
established which judges the cases before it largely accord~ 
ing to native (including Moslem) customary law. 

Recently a‘ native penal code has been pro- 
mulgatea.+ This code is a compronise between’ native and 
French svanolbies: and us such sepresents a step away from 
the policy of allowing native custom to prevail in most 
cases. 

Native law is administered by: 

(1) The native chiefs and certain designated native notable 
who perform a function of conciliation. 

(2) The first degree ‘courts, in the subdivisions. In 
criminal cases these are presided ove. by the local adminis- 
trator; in civil paeen, a native notable often presides. 
These courts include two appointed native "assessors who 
vote on decisions. | 

(3) The district courts, pwesided over by the district 
Administrator, assisted by native assessors. 

(4) The Colonial Courts of ayiente: in the capital city of 
eagh colony. These comprise a professional judge, two 
administrative officials, and two native notables. 

(5) The Chambre d'Annulation or supreme court, at Dakar, 
composed of a professional judge who presides, two councillo: 


two administrative officials, and two native assessors. 
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(6) Special courts have: been constituted to try those 
who are accused bf aiding de Gaulle or the British. Often 
these defendants are tried and condemned in absentia. 
(g) THe Mandated Territory of Togo 

The larger part of the former German colony 
of Togoland becatie the mandate of Franae following, the last 
war. As such, the territory had to be administered accord- 
ing to the standards set up for “BY mandates. The establish 
ment of fortifications or an armed military force, for 
instance, was pronibitea.2? The Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations was responsible for sec- 
ing to it that ‘France fulfilled these obligations. It de- 
manded a detailed annual report? on the administration 


of the mandate, and could hear petitions froi the inhabi- 


tants. : 
There was nothing, however, to prevent 
France from assimilating Togo into her colonial administra- 
tive system. -In general, the administrative orranization 
in Togo is similar to that of the colonies of the federa- 
tion, as outlined above. The necessity of making an annual 
report to the Mandates Commission tended to make the adminis 
tration of Togo a model of its kind, but the general princi- 
ples followed were .those of French “est African government. 
Since the authority of the League has collap- 
sed, Togo has been in ‘fact co-ordinated with the rest of 


French West Africa, although officially it remains a separat 


entity. >4 
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29. Political Parties 


There have neve1 been political parties of the 

Huropean or American type in French West Africa. Even in 
the days when Senegal sent a deputy to Paris, the candidate 
was always hand-picked by the Administration and the 
important comuercial neuxeR and his electoral support con- 
sisted of a small percentage of the native citizen popula- 
tion who were marshalled to vote for him.?? Only when he 
arrived in Paris did the deputy join one of the party groups 
in the Chamber. Nor have the elections of native and com- 


mercial representatives to the various administrative coun- 


cils stimulated the crowth of political parties, each electio: 


has been a purely local affair, often manoeuvered by the 
whites in the area. Real political issues are seldoi. at 
stake. 

As in all communities, among the politically 
conscious minority (the Zuropeans and native élite) there 
are differences of opinion on the governnent's policies. 
Since 1940, the most important issue, and the one which 
has divided sentiment most, has been the policy of collabora-~ 
tion. But since Vichy has prescribed an official attitude 
and persecuted any who have opposed it, whatever opposition 
there may be is not expressed. Clandestine opposition is 


apparently ineffective. 


The Governor-General, Pierre Boisson is a colonial 


service caree? nan. He is reported an able and energetic 
administrator and a man of great personal charm. As an old 


soldier who lost a leg in the last war, he has sufficient 


cause to be bitterly anti-Gernuan. At the sane time he has 


shown hinuself little better disposed towards the British. 
Wherever his true sympathies lie, there aie many who fcel 


that Boisson is sufficiently opportunist to avoid the 
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displeasure of Vichy until the day comes when Vichy is in 
the decline. Despite his utterances there seems little 
reason to bank upon his friendliness to the United Nations. 

The Zuvopeans in the fedezation constitute, of 
Saupaes a tiny minority. In 1937 there were only 26,614 
out of a total population of 14, 94h, 330, and alnost one 
third of these were concentrated in Dakar district 2° 
The Raronean population has risen with the influx of mili- 
tary and naval forces, but even now is not likely to exceed 
40,000 to 50,000. Most of the white population are either 
in the armed fereoe: in the administration, or in commer- 
cial firms dependent on governmental snpeavels any opposi- 
tion ig at the risk of safety and livelihood. Moreover, 
colonial and military training has always discouraged the 
growth of independent judgment. In short, while there 
must be many who hate the Germans and realize that France's 
reincarnation depends ultimately on the victory of the 
Unitod Nations, their background coupled with their fears 


for themselves and their families (who in many cases remain 


‘in France) havo probably overeome any impulses which most 


of them have felt to rebel against Vichy's policy. 

As for the native population, all observers agree 
that the native lacks political consciousness and as long 
as he is treated properly will obey his immediate superiors. 


The educated natives are usually employed by and hence de- 


pendent on the administration. There is no nationalist move- 


ment worthy of note emong the natives; the French have 
treated them well and flattered them without giving them any 
real political experience or anpetite. It is reported, 
however, that natives are watched, and their quarters sub- 


jected to frequent search, to discover whether or not they 
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are concealing arms or aiding in the distribution of"anti- 
national" propaganda.?! 

A report on conditions in the Ivory Coast by a 
former (ani pvobably prejudiced) colonial administrator38 
gives ai account of the propaganda and police methods of 
the Boisson aeeutainents and describes the activities cf the 
Légion of ax-Soldicrs of Black Africa. The Légion is a 
branch of the organization of the same nae in Unoccupied 
France, and is the official political party. Supplemented 
by the Friends of the Logion, which includes women and native 
auxiliary groups, it is organized into a semi-military 
hierarchy, with colonial, district, and local sections 
throughout the colonics, Colonial section chiefs are ap- 
pointed by the Legion chicf at Dakax, they in turn appoint 
the district chiefs, who annoint the local group leaders. 
All appointients are subject to the appivoval of the governor: 
and police. Officials are compelled to join either the 
Legion or the Friends, The functions of the local units 
are: . 
(1) military: they keep native troops together and have 
regular drills, Mative N.C.0.'s are usually assistant 
chiefs of native sections; 
(2) pxropagundist: they distribute pamphlets and posters; 
they publicly voice sentinents which praise pétain and the 
National. Revolution, and criticise the British and de Gaulle; 
(3). police: they assist in the wire wanetney letter- 
sieniun. and other spying activities by which the Govern- 
ment discoyers and eliminates the so-termed "anti-national”. 
aympathizers. | 

Racent reports indicate that the newly-expanded 
Legion is not popular; even old Legionnaires are dissatis- 


fied with its conversion to a political organization.?9 
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In aeet as a result of two years of propaganda 
and tatindantion, the majority of the politically conscious 
population of French west Africa. has accepted the Vichy 
policy and can be expected to follow Vichy's orders. There 
is undoubtedly an underground ‘opposition niovement, but 
there is no evidence that it is either large or effective. 
The native population can be counted on to follow its 
political or military leaders. Hostility to Germany and 
friendly feelings toward Britain and the United States 
certainly exist, but have little political significance. 

Despite talk throughout 1941 of a United States 
invasion of Dakar, it seems that most of the educated people 
of French West Africa have looked upon this country with 
friendship and admiration. We have not shared with Britain 
the position of being considered “an hereditary eneny. 
Since our entrance into the War, however, and especially 
gince our acquiescence in the invasion of Madagascar, we 
have probably become jndistinguishable from the British 
in the minds of most people in tho l’ode1ation, whether 


pro~ or anti-British. 


30. Foreign Policy and International Relations. 


The foreign policy of French West Africa is con- 


trolled in Vichy. The distance between Daka1 and France 


gives the Governor-General a certain degiuee of independence 


under present war conditions. It is unlikely, however, that 
the present Governor-General, Pierre Roissm, will take ad- 
vantage of this freedom. He has obeyed Vichy orders in the 
past. Udis actions have been in line with Vichy policy. 

His continuation in office in spite of reported pro-United 
States statements sevms to indicate that Vichy officials 


consider him loyal. 
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The hostility between France and Britain has 
resulted in the closing of the frontiers with the British 
colonies of Gambia, Sicira Leone, Gold Geant; and Nigeria, 
and with Free French Africa. It has not been possible to 
prevent a certain auount of crossing by natives, and pro- 
de Gaullist suropeans still escape occasionally. The 
smuggling of propacanda into the Federation is airricult, 
but has been done. The Libexian and Portuguese Guinea 


Trontieis have <semained open. 4° 
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Section V 
31. General ECONCMTS 
A. Summary 
ee French West Africa is a velatively undeveloped 
colonial area whieh exports some of its agricultural 
products and must import manufactured goods. Peanuts con- 
stitute over a third of the total exports. The other 
principal agricultural exports are coooa, palm oil, bananas, 
cotton, sisal, and tropical woods. Millet, sorghum, corn, 
yams, cassava, shea butter, and rice aie vaised for local 
consumption, Gold is practically the only important mineral 
exploited. In normal tines textiles, petroleum products, 
coal, metal goods and machinery were the chief imports. 
Rice and sugar were brought from other French colonies. 

During the last two decades the goal of the French 
government was to exploit the economic potentialities of . 
the area and at the same time to supplement the economy of 
the mother country. The most: extensive undertaking was the 
groat irrigation project in the Niger river satay, a pro- 
gzam which included native colonization, agricultural edu- 
cation, and large scale cotton and rice cultivation. In 
1938 France absorbed 79% of the exports and provided 57% 
of the imports of French West Africa. 

The agricultural character of French West Africa 
accounts for the small amount and specialized types of in- 
dustry. Most of it is concerned with some phase of process- 
ing agricultural products, and nore than half the plants 
are located in and around Dakar. Public utilities are like- 
wise limited and only partially developed. The larger . 
cities, particularly Dakar, have noderately good facilities, 
but there are almost none elsewhere. The great Niger 


development project has had no importance as a source of: powet 
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E, ‘Pransportation has been developed by an inte- 
grated network of eiiiebals. waterways and roads, The 
jalivade. of which there are over 2200 miles, are five 
separate principal lines which penetrate to the edge of 
the area of the great bend of the Niger. In this region 


the Niger river is navigable for over 1000 miles at high 


water. Roads link the railmads and river and provide the : 
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principal means of communication. According to American 
standards these roads are very poor, and only a small pro- i 


A portion are motorable all year avound. The railroads carry 


the burden of traffic from the interior to their coastal 


terminals. Dakar and the nearby peanut ports account for 
nearly four-fifths of thig trade. The rest falls largely 


to Abidjan, Conakry, Cotonou, and Lome. The nutwork of 


commercial airlines, which connect both coastal points and 


the interior with france, is a very recent innovation. A 


good radio-tolvgraph system provides coumunication. within 
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the area and with France, but other forms of telocomnunica- 
tion though they servo much of the area, function poorly. 


The war has caused a serious dislocation in the | 


economic life of the arva. The movement of imports and 
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cxports has been disrupted by the British blockade, | 

shortage of shipping, and the scarcity of manufactured goods. \ 
Lack of machinery, spare parts, petroleun proaueus; | 

‘coal, and cement has halted all civil construction and made Le 
necessary the use of substitute fuels and lubricants in the | 


{ 
| 
4 
transportation system. There is a severe shortage of in-- | 
’ i 
i 


een Bee 


ported foodstuffs, ond all Zuropean commodities even though . | 
; i shipments from France have attained greater proportions dur- t 
ing the last half year than at any time since the Armistice, q 
The government has fixed prices and instituted rationing 


- of essential commodities. 
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Conversely, the value of certain exports has 


increased. There is a great demand in Europe for the 


ieee a 


edible oils and substitute fuel which come from peanuts 


and palm products. Strenous efforts are being made to in- 
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been more effectively utilized by processing certain commo- 
dities before export; bananas are being dehydrated, and an 
{noreasing percentage of peanuts are now being pressed as 
well as shelled in Africa. Non-essential exports have 
suffeied neglect, and perishable products: such as cocoa 


spoil because of the lack of shipping space and storage 


facilities. 


The colonial government has sought to compensate 


for the shortage of imports by developing French West 

a Africa into a self-sufficient economic conaunity. Wood 

is used on the railroads. Producer gas has in large part 

% replaced ‘ gasoline as a motor fuel. Vegetable oils are used 
in aiesel motors and as lubricants, though they cause a 
loss of efficiency and result in heavy wear. Natives are 
p encouraged to weave their own textiles. Vigorous measures 
a: have been taken to increase the production of rice. 

These emorgoncy measures have been only partially i 
successful. Railroads and rolling stock, highways and 
trucks have aetoriorated badly under haphazard repairs and 
fiom the use of substitute fuels and lubricants. Road con- 
struction and maintenance is done entixely by hand since’ 

4 | what scant mechani¢al equipment there is Lacks both proper 
fuel and- lubricants, Lack of spare parts is affecting utili- - 

zd “ies, radio, and telecommunications. For Zuropeans the food. 
problem remains serious; subsistence agriculture is always 


possible for the natives. The shortage of constzuction 
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‘materials and manufactured goods has not been alleviated 
and probably cannot be. Life for the European will indecd 
be difficult as soon as reserve stocks have been completely 


used up and the possibility of replenishing then exhausted. 


B. Summary of Developed Natural Resources. 
Agricultural Resources. The zones of climate 


and vegetation determine the type of product grown in the 


different regions of French West Africa. In the northern 
gavana district cereals and peanuts are the principal crops; 
in the southern region of the rain forests tropical trees | 
such as the banana and the Oil palm predominate. A 

gradual transition in crops and methods of cultivation occurs 
between these two zones. | 

The following estimate of an average year's 

production of various crops before the present war indicates 


the general character of agriculture in the torritory:> 
Dakar~Senegal. Soudan Fr.Guinea Ivory Coast, 


(in thoysands of uetric, tgns) 


Millet and sorghum 1,00 
Rice 50 100 180 70 
Corn 10 70 50 100 
Cassava (manioc) 120 30 100 300 
Peanuts 550 100 20 1,0 
Palm kernels and fe a 
palm oil -- -- 15 15 
Cacao -- “- -- 45 
Coffes -- -~ -- 3 
Unginned cotton -- 7 4 6 


Dahomey Niger Mauritania Togo Total 


een eereelee 


Millet and 


sorghum 30 600 1,0 20 2020 
Rice —- -~ ~- -- ~  h00 
Corn 200 — 10 10 90 54.0 
Cassava =. ° : ; 
(manioc) 300 -150 -- 150 1150 
Peanuts 10 20 5 5 750 ; 
Palm kernels and f 
palm oil 90 == -- 40 160 { 
Cacao -~ -- -- 7 52 i 


Coffee -- -- ai =S 3 
Unginned cotton 3 -- -- 7 27 1 
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Most of the agriculture is carried on in 
small-scale cultivation by the natives, and only a few 
crops are grown on plantations under European managers. 
The farming is done with very simple tools. There is prac- 
tically no mechanical equipment although there are some 
tractors in the area developed by the Office du Niger. 
There are a few mechanical gins and presses, but these 
are far outnumbered by simple, hand-operated machines. 

The government has taken an active hand in 


promoting agriculture through educational campaigna, ex- 


° 


perimental stations, the extension of agricultural credit, 
and colonization projects. Since the war there has been 
a marked increase in the control of agriculture through 


regulations on the types of crops to be planted, the 


amount sown, and the method of marketing produce. 

The provident societies (sociétés de prevoys - 
‘ance), operating under government authorization, have done 
much to assist the native farmer. Their purpose is to | 
develop agriculture and animal husbandry, aid in the sale 
of crops, develop better seed, give short-term loans to 
members, and dig wells in dry areas. In 1937 there were 
102 societies in French West Africa with 5,364,000 members. * 

A distinction should be made between food 
crops and commercial crops. The first are grown by the 
natives for their own use. The second play a part in the 
commercial life of tho colony and may be raised either by 
the natives or by Europeans in a plantation system. 

Millet and sorghum are the most important 

food crops, grown in the savana regions by rudimentary 
hand methods. About 9,88 million acres are planted to 


these two crops.7 


=90> 

Yams and sweet potatoes are an important 
nativefood stuf, although exact figures on their pro- 
duction are not given. In 1930 about 2,000,000 metric 
tons of yams and 175 ,000 tons of sweet potatoes were 
raised in French West Africa.” 

Corn tends to 1eplace millet in the southern 
sections, Ivory Coast, Dahomey and Togo. In 1937 the 
estimated production was 520,000 metric tons.” 

Rice cultivation has increased, especially 
in French aut. the saeauees. and in the arca of the 
Niger irrigation project, and the wstimated 1937-38 pro- 
duction was 424,000 metric tons, Rice production is 
sufficiently large in French Guinea that much is exported 
to Soudan. The government has been encouraging rice cul- 
tivation to replace the lost imports. 

Other important food crops are peas and beans, 
cassava, bananas, fonio, cola nuts, peanuts, palm kernels, 
and shea nuts. With the exception of bananas, peanuts, 
palm kernels and shea nuts, the food crops are alnost 
entirely consumed locally. 

Peanuts, by far the most important commercial 


crop of French West Africa, are grown chiefly in Senegal 


and Soudan. ~The average total production has been esti- | 
mated at about 750,000 metric tons, of which about 100,000 \ 
tons are consunied locally. ? (For export figures, see | 
Paragraph 38). The 1941-42 crop, however, was vely poor, 

and has been estimated at between 200,000 and 300,000 

tons. Cultivation is by the natives, who sow.the seed 

@ ‘in June or early July ae harvost bhe Crop in October or | } 
November. Peanut oil is used as a foodstuff, as a base | : 
for soap, and as a Diesel fuel. Since the war its latter 


importance has increased ereatly, and the government strictly 
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controls ‘the disposition of the crop. 100 tons of unsholled 
nuts are the equivalent of about 70 tons of shelled nuts, 
from which about 30 tons of oil can be extracted. 
| A second important oleaginous plant is the 
oil palm which grows along the coastal belt in Dahomey, 
Togo, Ivory Coast and French Guinea and is only semi- 
cultivated. The tree is valuable both for palm oil, gener- 
ally extracted by the aceived: and for the kernel, from 
which oil is also es taadtod: usually after export. The 
annual production of oil.and lernels is ebout 140,000 » 
metric tons. “In the past. year efforts have been made to 
increase the yield to compensate for the shortage in the 
peanut crop.® Because of this oil-shortege there has been 
recent investigation of the commercial and industrial 
possibilities of other oleaginous plants and seeds in French 
West Africa. ? 
| The cocoa bean is ~rown in the Ivory 
Coast and Togo; these areas produce virtually all the 
cocoa exported from French West Africa. Its cultivation 
is relatively recent and it is still largely a native 
pursuit. The government has followed a policy of super- 
vision to protect the quality of the product. Annual pro- 
duction in the Ivory Coast averages about 50,000 metric 
tons, an@ in Togo about 31,000 netric tons ,+° 
The Ivory Coast is also the principal pro- 
duter of coffes, The commercial cultivation of cofiee 
was started by European planters, although in recent 
years the natives have begun planting. The types chiefly 
grown are "robusta," tKouilou," and "Liberica"; “Aralica" 
can be raised only in the highlands. The average export 
has been about 10,000 metric tons a year, but since the 


war production has increased oousiderabiyc’ 
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The shea butter tree (karité) is not only 
used locally but is exported for its putter which can be 
used in cooking. It is raised principally in Soudan, 
Dahomey and Ivory Coast. Accurate figures on its pro- 
duction are lacking, 

Bananas, alinost entiisely grown by suropean 
planters, are cultivated in Fiench Guinea and the Ivory 
Coast. It is a fairly recent commercial cvop whose ex- 
pansion has been facilitated by the development of special 
‘banana boets. Since the war, however, banana growing has 
suffered from the shipping shortage. In 1938 French 
Guinea exported 52,386 metric tons and the Ivory Coast 
12,271 metric tons. Because of the shipping and fuel 
shortage bananas are being used for alcohol. 

Cotton is an old crop in French West Africa, 
but continued efforts by the French administrators have 
increased its production. Both dry and irrigated cotton 
are cultivated, The principal cotton region is the Niger 
river valley, and the government has done much experimen- 
tation in that area. Cotton is also grown in Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey and Togo. Native pansunnt Den, how- 
ever, remains more impoitant than the sepente, although 
4,829 metric tons were exported in 1937 from'’a cultivated 
area of about 554,000 acres.42 In poneruls. the efforts 
‘of France to expand the African cotton production have 
been disappointing, principally boonies it is in competi- 
tion with more remunerative crops, 

Sisal, whose'fibre is used for rope, is another 
relatively recent product in French West Africa, It ‘er 
chiefly grown by Europeans because it requires large-scale 


operations, although some native cultivation is beginning. 
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Senegal and Soudan are the most important producing areas; 
the exports in 1938 were 4,463 metric tons. 
Other minor commercial crops are kapok, 
corn, castor bean, tabacco, indigo, cola nuts, some citrus 
fruits, gum arabic, gum copal, and rubber. Wild rubber 
in French Guinea was a fairly important source a number of 
years ago, but inability to face Fast Indian competition 
practically stopped all activity. Since the outbreak of 
_ the war, however, the French government has been pursuing 
an active program to increase the collection of wild rubber 
to meet the European demand. It is reported that Germany 
has sent a technical mission to Trench West Africa to study 


‘the rubber potentialities there.13 The maximum production 


in the past has been about 2,000 tons a year, the current 
estimate is 1,500 ‘tons, and the estiuated potential pro- © 
duction is about 3,000 tons.4 | 
The estimated numbei of livestock in French : 
west Africa at the end of 1937 (in thousands of heads) 
was as follows:19 


1 Gui-Ivory Da- Ni- Mauri- Total French . 
Kind Senegal” Soudan nea Coast homey ger tania Togo Vest Africa | 


Cattle 310 1,270 430 240 180 760 © 210 40 3,440 | 
Sheep | 


goats 100% 4,900 200 900 400 2,700 1,800 100 11,100. 
Horses 36 158 2 16 2 63 3 | 0.5 28045 : 
Donkeys 50 150 --- 30 0.5 160 6% O.1 450.6 | 
Camels 6 Sa: fee. ee Ved. 55 67 a 161 
Pigs 1k - 3 36 37 = Se 5 105 


lrigures for Senegal do not include cattle, horses, donkeys, 
and camels less than 3 years old. 


-other figures'give the total of sheep and goats in Senegal 
as around 650,000 head, a more likely estimate. : 
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area to facilitate the sale of live produce. 
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Sheep and goats are common throughout French West 
Africa. The sheep provide good 1eat but, with the exception 
of the ifacina breed in Bouean, they do not yield much wool. 
‘Uxperiments in cross-breeding have been made to improve the 
yield of wool. 

Gattle are less cormion and are an indication of the 
native owner's wealth. The esis a good dry region animal, 
is common in the north; it weighs about 830 lbs. but gives 
Little milk. In the south the tse-tse flv arcas forbid the 
large breeds of eHbbLe, but there is a nearly immune dwarf 
preed, kept by the natives primarily for ceremonial pur- 
poses. In the midile region there is a hunpless variety, 
the result of cross-breeding. AS with sheep the govern- 
ment has been wend snsneine in cross-biceding to inprove the 
nilk-yield and to increase immunity. In recent years there 
has been a develonment of cattle narkets throughout the 
17 

Morses are found principally in the north, Loads, 
howeve1, are generally cariied by donkeys, which are small 
but sturdy and able to carry up to 220 ips,28 There are 
few pigs in the Moslem sections. 

Livesteck ave saiscd insufficient quantities to be ex- 
ported. In 1937 62,009 cattle, 176,000 sheen, 79,000 goats 
and 11,000 donkeys were exported, and 2,600 matric tons of 
hides and skins.?? 

Other domestic livestock includes poultry, guinea 
fowl, turkeys, and guinea vigs, Bees are kept in large 


quantities. 
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Mineral Resources. 

With the exception of gold the mineral pro- 
auction of French tiest is extremely linited, It is almost 
entizxely: carried on by natives in small operations. 

‘The potential resources are not very well known because 
adequate geological surveys have only been started in recent 
years. The following table of exports for 1937 gives the 


” 
genezal character of mineral output : 2° 


ny vee ay Oe es Ree eee ee ee 


Gold 10,697 troy pounds 
Diamonds 52,934 carats 
Titaniwa and 


Zirconium P 
ores 2,016 metric tons 
Copper 180 metric tons 


About 97% of the gold is obtained by natives using simple 
placer methods and hand-excavated pits. The two regions 
which produce practically all the gold in French West 

Africa ase the pas sin of the upper Niger in the region of 


emiiet; French Guinea, and the basin of the Falémé in the 


xegion of Bambouck, Soudan. Accurate production figures: 4 
are unobtainable hecause the natives use much of the gold 


they produce. Tn 1937 gold exports from Peench Guinea 


ai 
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were 7,380 troy pounds and from Soudan 2,790 troy pounds, 


There is a European company operating in the Talamé with 
some modern equipment, two power dredges and a Diesel ex- 
sayavers”” 5 
Industrial diamonds are found in northeast 

Guinea in the region of NMacenta. They are exploited by 
the Société Guindenne de Recherches et d'Exploitations 
Minitres. The stones are small but of geod quality. The 

fields are not fully exploited; and it has been estinated 
that production could be increased to 100,000 carats if 


adequate mining ¢ ui “o installed. 23 
Office of the Geographer 
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Black sands containing ilmenite and zircon 
have been found along the coast of Senegal, near St. Louis, 
from Rufisque to the mouth of- the Saloum, and at the mouth 
of the Gadanawoas The ilmenite sands contain from 14.5 to 
55 percent Ti0,. In 1937 there were three European opera- . 
tors, M. Gaziello and M. Raffin in the vicinity of Rufisque, 
and the Société a'Tinénite, working in the Casamance, The 
production in that year was 2,000 metric tons of titanium 
and zirconium sands and 16 tons of giroon concentrates. 7? 

There is a little copper obtained by the Con- 
pacgnie Equatoriale de Mines in the region of Gaoua in the 
east of the Ivory Coast. The 180 tons of ore exported in 
1937 represented several years operations. The ore was 
estinated to contain 35% copper and 10 grams of gold to the 
metric ton,2 

There are renorted to be exceedingly large 
iron deposits in the Kaloum neninsula in French Guinea ex- 
tending 22 niles in length and 2 to 4 iiles in bweadth, 

A French rceologist estinated that there were 2,500,000,000 
netric tons with an iron content of 47 to 48 percent, of whic} 
1,100,000,000 tons had a content of 51%, and that there was 
probably an additional 1,200,000, 000 ton with a 44% iron con- 
tent. This body has not been oxploited to any degree as 
yet.*/ The Compagnie Miniére de la Guinée Frangaise, in 
which there is an investment of American capital, has a con- 
cession for exploiting this deposit,28 There isa native 
iron industry which is of little significance to Europeans. 

Rock salt is produced in the salt mines of 


Sebkha d'Idgil and Rosse in Mauritania; in the works of Tao- 


deni reas Torbouctou in Jovan; wad if tho salt bdds of the Bilma 


region, north of Chad, in Niger. In the south, especially 
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in Dahomey and near Kaolack salt is wade from sea water in 
‘the shallow coastal lagoons. *? Accurate figures on salt 


production are not available. 


Mineral resources of which indications have 


been found but no exploitation started include manganese 
veins near Bondoukou in the Ivory Coast; phosphate beds 
at Give in ilauritania, at Baol and Thiés in Senegal, and 


in the vicinity of Bourem on the banks of the Niger; and ..som 


Fn te een neennentinn 


rutile in Hahoneree” There is no petroleum industry, but 
test wells east and west of Abidjan have indicated shale and 


; 
bituminous devosittar? 


Torestiy cesources. The nost inportant area is the Ivory 
Coast, which has about 30,000,000 acxcs of forest, and 
almost all exports of wood are from this territory. The 
forests of French Guinea are too far from the sea fou econo- 
nical transportation. The most important products are hard 
and cabinot woods; mahogany, ixoko, bosse, makorc, badi, and 4 
other's. In 1937 47,090 metric tons of cabinet wood were . hd 
exported from the Ivory Coast. Couon woods for carpentry 
‘and woodworl: ave next in importance; 35,000 tons were ex- 
ported in 1937.38 3econdary forests, the vesult of de- 
forestation, are reported to have little of economic value. : 
(Edible and oleaginous products are given under Agricultural 
resources, above). | 
The trees felled may be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
diameter. They ate cut to sections of 20 feet, weighing 
about 2 netric tons, and transnorted by narrow gauge logging 
railroads or river to the coast .o4: ce 
Native methods of cultivation have tended A : 
to diminish the priuary forests. A forest service ae Been ia | 


created in the Ivory Coast to conserve wooded areas. By ae 
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1940 over 8,000,000 acres had been reserved, on which cuttin; 
ox burning without authorization was prohibited.” 

The use of producer gas as a motor fuel since 
the war has increased the importance of charcoal and wood, 
and the French have been investigating the properties of 


the various woods of est Africa in this respect. 


There is much fishing along the coasts in 
the rivers and aiecans. and in. the lagoons and lakes of Frene! 
West Africa. The richest fisheries are along the coast of 
Mauritania, especially the Bay of Lévirier, where ships 
operate from Dalzar, Port Utienne, and the Canary Islands. 
wuropean companies fish in this aiea and use the drying 
plants at Port Etienne and Rufisque. w#lsewhere fishing 
is by ndtives. The chief salt water fish are mullet, sole, 
bass, dorado, red gurnet, turbot, sardine, and lobster. 

There is an active native fishing industry 
in Dahomey, principally in the lagoons, rivers and lake 
Nokoué. Near the sea are found rays, soles, mseele: siete: 
and oysters, In the fresh water are carn, veeon: each, and 
pike, Theie is also much native fishing along the Niger, 
Senegal, and their tributaries, 

In 1937 about 3,000 metric tons of dried fish 
were exported, principally fron Mauritania, Dabomey, Senegal, 


and Ivory Coast, 2° 
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32. Manufacturing. 

French West Africa and.Togo have no large-scale 
manufacture. The few industrial plants axe, in most cases, 
attached to the agricultural agtivity of the peunitery: 

The principal city in this respect is Dakar, which contains 
about half the industry of all of French West Africa. with 
the exception of a cheddite powder factory and a liquid air 
and acetylene plant in Dakar there are, strictly speaking, 
no military industries. Other industries, however, may pre- 
sent possibilities of conversion. 

The principal reason for the lack of industries 
-is the agricultural and relatively meyetoned character of 
the territory. In addition, industrialists in France in the 
past have opposed the development of such AnauauEE Te ag that 
of peanut oil extraction in the volony because of a fear of 
competition with French plants. Since the war, however, ther 
has been a growing effort on the part of Fiench West Africa 
to meet somo of its industrial needs. Only a partial success | 
has been achieved, and accurate figures on these latest de | 
veolopnents aie lacking. The principal undertaking has been I 

to develop substitute fuels from the oleaginous products and i 
sisal of the colony, fox which there wore somo experiments be- | 
foro the war, and to a smallex dearse, to make cements, re- 
generate oils, and increase power resources, 
Dakar and vicinity. 
Although Dakar has about half tho industry of Frenol 


: West Africa, the opera ations naturally are small by European o1 
i (‘ American Buaoercee The nrinoipal industry of a military na- 
| ture is the ‘powder works of the Comptoir des Mines near Hann, 
which produces cheddite, Before the war it also. had in- stock 


‘supplies of dynamite, plack power and detonators, products 
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which it was considered unwise to let native labor manu- 
facture, The plant had storage space for 25 metric tons 
of explosives and 250,000 detonators. The Société L'Air 
Liquide has established a branch plant in Dakar for the pro- 
duction of liquid oxygen and acetylene which also dis- 
tributes equipment and parts in connection with oxy-acety- 
lene welding and cutting and electric welding.+ 

Several industries have developed in connection 
with the agricultural production of the area. The nost 
important are those devoted to obtaining yeanut oil. There 
ave two plants in Dakar (V. Q. Petersen and the Société 
des Yuileries et Savonneries de 1'Guest Africain)specializing 
in this, with an annual outout, in 1938, of 12,500 metric 
tons of oil. (There may be another plant, Huilerie Turbde). 
V. Q. Petersen produces a high-grade oil, and has, in addi- 
tion, a plant at Rufisque for shelling peanuts. The 
Société des Huileries et Savonnerics de l'Ouest Africain, 
on the Hann road, shells peanuts for export and produces, 
besides peanut oi]., an oil-based soap. Its annual soap 
production, all for local consuuption, was about 3,000 
metric tons in 1938.° A recent decree, however, has 
practically prohibited the manufacture of soap from pea~ 
nut oil in ordez to conserve it for more urgent needs. 
Both refineries are reported to be extremely inefficient and a 
in a chosonic state of pantauptey.4 Nevertheless, recent : 
reports indicate that the peanut oil industry has expanded 4 
yapidly in Dakar since the war; it a said to have been | 
able to produce 50, 000 tons of oil in 1941, with a possible 
100,000 tons annual production by the end of 1942.? No 
details as to how this expansion has been achieved. Jn 1939 
there were three. distilleries in Dakar: Consortium des 


Distilleries de Sisal, Distilleries Africaines, and 
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Sisaleraies et Carburants Africains, which presumably ob- 
tained alcohol from sisal (apave).” 

There are several plants which provide construction 
materials. There are two saw mills, one owned by Leon Brun, 
which handle imported lumber; and two furniture and car- 
pentry shops, one belonging to the Fiévet company, which 
specialize in equipment for trucks. / Two quarries are near 
Dakar; the moie important one is at Ouakam, on the beach 
14 miles north-west of Pointe Fann, and is owned by the 
Compagnie Gdnetale des Jolonies. The stone has been used 
for harbor works and is thought to bobasalt.. The quarry is 
equipped with three gcusoline shovels, large dump cars, — 


and (xerhans) a crusher; a narrow gaze line links the 


guarry with the harbor. Monthly production -in 1939 was 


.30,000 tons. The second quarry is about three-quarters of 


a mile inland from the first, and is also connected with the 


harbor by wapie® ’ 
One firm, Silico Calcaire, enploys dune 


sand for briclmaling. Another brick waker, Saisset, is 
reported.” There are no cement plants at Dakar. There is 


« 


one reported at Rufisque, but nearly all cement is imported. 


-The Etablissements Vergnaud handle various types of iron 


construction work, especially uetal sheds and frames. 2° 
The Etablissoments Delalande do general electrical work, 
while’ another firm specializes in industrial electricity 
work, while another Pir svecializes in industrial electri- 
city and winding rotors. 

There are a nunbex of companies supplying consumer 
needs, One nanufacturer controls three plants: a biscuit 
factory, a candle shop, and plant making manure fron horns, 


hoofs, etc.42 The wodern brewery, Les Brasseries Ge 1'Quest 


Africain, located north of the power station, produced in 
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1939 about 528,400 gallons of beer and lemonade a year, 
15,850 gallons of charged water, 6,350 gel lons of syrup, 
and 700 metric tons of ice. The brewery provides its own 
power .23 There is a modern laundry, La Blanchisserie du 
Cygne, located in the suburbs of Dakar on the Hann road 
and is equipped to handle the needs of large institutions." 
Theie is a slaughter-house on the coast west of town, about. 
400 yards east of the Moslei cemetary, whose hygienic con- 
ditions are reported to be very low.15 ‘The Societe Colonial 
du Sac has a vlant on the Route de Bel Air. The factory 
formerly used jute imported via Harseille. Sand-bags 
could probably be manufactured provided the raw material 
vere supplied. +6 Bags are one of the pressing needs of 
?rench West Africa. It is reported that a new factory is 
to be opened soon to manufacture bags on a large soale.?é 


In 1939 there were a number of suppliers of charcoal in 
18 


Dakai, nerincipally native or Syrian dealers. 


Other Industries, 


Dakar represents the principal concentration of in- 
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dustrial activity in French West Africa. Other points which 
have some degree of manufacturing are either ports or 
favorably situated centers of agricultural districts. The 
two most important are Conakry and Abidjan. Conakry has 
saw ills, palm oil presses, a soap factory, a rice mill, 
two distilleries foi lemon-grass extract, a fish drier, 
railraad repair shops, public works S65; a mechanical q 
laundry, and a printing press run by the Catholic mission.~° Ht 
Abidjan has five saw mills, a plant for the recorditioning 
of coffee, a soap factory, with a palm oil plant nearby at He 
| 


Bingerville. “9 
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Peanut shelling and pressing is largely centered 
in Senegal, with shelling plants at Kaolack, Rufisque, and 
Ziguinchor, and oil pressers and refineries at Diourbel, 
Kaolack, Louga, and Giguinchor. There are also peanut shel- 
ling plants at San, ségou, Koulikoro, Bamako, and Kayes in 
Soudan. In most cases the machinery for these operations is 
quite simple, although the rapid expansion of the peanut 
oil industry secently has probably introduced more elabor- 
ate operations." In 194.2 4t was reported that there 
had been an increase in suenub oil refining as well as 
pressing in French Wost Africa.* 

There are palm oil presses at Bingerville and Badi- 
kaha in the Ivory Coast; at Adjara and Kandi in Dahomey 5 
and at Lomé in Togo. Soae of these are machine-operated, 
and there are numerous hand presses scattercd throughout 
the palm area.” Recently theie have been some experimental 
cracking plants established to obtain fuel from palm 011. 24 

Cotton gins are scattered through much of the re- 
gion(as of 1934): ab Matam in Senegal; at Bohicon, Cotonou, 
Dassa-Zoumd, Savalou, Djougou, N'Dali, Parakou, Save, and 
Kandi in Dahomey; at Bougouni, Sansanding, Sikasso, Koutiala 
ségou, San, Tougan, Baroueli, Nignbals, and Tamani in Soudan; 
at Ouagadougou, Dédougou, Koudougou, Bobo-Dioulasso, Rouneee 
Bovaké, géguéla, and Dimbokro in the Ivory Coast, ; anid at 
Loma and othez points in Togo. 2 Probably many of these 
gins are nut functioning at present. There is also a spinn- 
ing and weaving mill at Bouaké. 

There are plants for the ginning and treatment of 
kapok at Kayes, Bamako and other points in Soudan; at Bobo- 


Dioulasso in the Ivory Coast; and at N'Dali and Kandi in 


Dahomey. 2° 
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Sisal fibre extraction plants are at Kayes and other 
places in Saudi: in the upver Ivory Coast, and at Oussadou 
and Kolda in Genegal. In recent vears several plants for 
the distilling of alcohol from sisal have been built, 
especially the one at Kayes where there has been much 
experimenting. Its original purpose was for Sacrumiass but 
since the war alcohol is being distilled for fuel purposes 

The Ivory Coast has several Large saw mills, at 
Abidjan, Grand Bassam, Adjouan, Dabou, Giand Lahou, Agbo= 
ville, Tiassalé, Badikaha, and Ferkess6dougou. 8 

‘These are rice mills at pouaké , Bobo-Dioulasso, 
eunrova, and Korhogo in the Ivory Coast, and numerous corn 
mills throughout Dahoney.29 

Non-agricultural. industries include: a fish dry- 
ing and by-product plant at Port Ztienne,; a large salt re- 
finery at Kaolack; a new slaughterhouse at Mopti, wool 
waaving at Ouagadougou in the Peres Blancs Mission; new aack 
factozies in Dahomey, a new soap works in Porto-Novo, and 
scattered brickyards and lime-kilns, Bags are being made 
at the rate of 20,000 a month in Soudan and 1,000 a month 
in French Guinea. ?° There is reported to be an expanding 
production of shoes in Senegal, Kankan, and Conakry by 
the French West African Shoe Company, and the Bata Shoe 
Conpany.?> 

Native industries, carried on ina small scale and 
with rudimentary equipment are: prickuaking, copper wea, 
pottery work, wood work, ixon eer and a@yeine.-* 


The natives cook much of the charcoal used by the producer- 


gas autos and trucks. 
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33.. Utilities. 

As would be expected of a large agricultural area 
with a small Ruropean population, the utilities of french 
West Africa and Togo are limited and only partially developed 
The larger cities, especially Dakar, have fairly good facili- 
ties, but there are practically none in the small settle- 
nents or the rural districts. The electrification of the 
tezriitory has not been acess: although the larger towns 
have sone type of electric aausiyy, and the rivers are cap- 
able of providing, a good deal of power if exploited. 

These are no largo electric networks, The problem 
of water supply varies with the climatic zones; in the 
northern potions ine there is little water well-digging 
projects have been undertaken; in areas where there are 
adequate rivezs there are some dams and irrigation pro- 
jects; ii the southern zones the sanitary condition of the 
water has beon the most serious problem. Sewage and sani- 
tation services are gene.clly inadequate, 

Tn the 1930's there were numerous public works pro- 
giaus throughout the area: electrification, irrigation, as 
well as work in connection with ports and harbors. Since 
the outbreak of the war, however, practically all such 
undertakings have ceased because of . shortage of necessary 
materials such as cement and fuel. It is reported that 
there was no water power plant construction in French West 
Africa or Togo in 19415" In Nareh, 1942, noweven, the Vichy 
government authorized unlinuited financing of a public works 
program.2# - 

Dakar sae Dependencies. The Dakar water supply is based on 
the principle of dune tapping, since deep sources are lack- | 


ing. The source and distribution of the port supply are 


distinct from those of the town. The-port water is obtained 
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from wells at M'bao on the coast, 8 miles northeast of Dakar ; 
from there it is brought to a reservoir in the town which 
holds 127,130 cubic fect (953,475 gallons, four or five 
days! supply) ; there are two reserve cisterns holding 63,570 
cubic feet (476,775 gallons) each, one on the Rue Lebon, 
near Mole 2, and the other in the Rue Joris, near the western 
end of Bassin Ouest. The demand of the port was reported 
in the fall of 1941 to be 23,000 cubic feet (172,500 callons ) 
daily.* 

The town water is obtained principally from 30- 
foot wells at Hann and a new well on the Route de Ouakam 
yhich sunvlies 42,330 cubic feet (317,850 gallons) a day; 
from the sources it is brought to 6 reservoiis situated 
immediately east of the Borgnis-Desbordes barracks, These 
hold a total of 261,300 cubic foot(1,959,750 gallons). The 
daily demand of the town was 230,009 cubic feet (1,725,000 
gallons) in the fall of 1941.3 

Water from the city supply is available for irrigat- 
ine market gardens at i:'Bao, Ouakan, and the outskixts of 
Dakar. These settlements and Tiaroye are sexved by hydrants 
jn the streets. In Dakar itself wator is laid on in 
buildings jin the European section; the native quarter has 
public fountains. The distribution system is claimed to 
be so efficient that no accident could produce a shortage — 
in any district. This has allowed the suppression of small 
private reservoirs which were breeding places for mosquitoes, 
Measures have been taken to isolate the wells from contamina- 
tion, and there is a sterilization system ("Verdunisation"). 
Tt is claimed that the supply is completely pure.” The water 
supply of Dakar is apt to be insufficient in the dry season 


as the wells are ultimately dependent upon atmospheric 
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precipitation. During the dry season the supply is cut off 
at night. In the spring of 1942 it was feared that because 
of the increased population and the increased military necds 
there was danger of a water shortage. The punps were 
working to capacity and sone had broken dovm because of a 
lack of spare parts. The city is completely dependent upon 
the water supply system, and its failure would be disas- 
trous. . 

Potable water is too scarce to use for fire hy- 
drants ox for flushing streets and sewers. These services 
are supplied by sca water nunped up froin Barnard Cove into 
a reservoir holding 105,943 cubic feet. The streets are 
flushed regularly, which sweeps out both the dirt and 
mosquito Larvae.® 

Tho sewer system in Dakar operates in coordination 
with the water system. It includes special collectors for 
storm waters. Public latrines ave distributed throughout 
the municipality, and at least four public shower baths are 
available. / 

The water supply for the nearby town of Rufisque is 
obtained from 18 wells at Sangalkam, 54 miles northeast of the 
town. The wells are from 25 to 40 feet deop. The water is 
pumped from them to a reservoir at Keur Ndiaye Lo, 3 miles 
northeast of Rufisque. 

At Goré6e water is stored in tanks which are some~ 
times replenished in the dry season by wator-Lighters from 
Dakar. The site of the tanks is marked by a stecl wind- 


mide’ 


Information regarding ice and cold storage plants 
at Dakar is not consistent, and there may be duplication 


in the list of establishments mentioned. A 1936 source 
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states that in the district of Dakar, probably including 
Rufisque, there are three ice plants providing 12, 6, and 
4.2 metric tons per day respectively; and seven cold stor- 
age depots with a cold room capacity of 70,600, 7,060, 
565, 565, 282, 282, and 282 cubic foet.? In 1933 the base- 
ment of the new market in the Sandaga quarter was said to 
have a refrigezating plant 79 x 49 feet, provided with 20 
vaults for meats, fish, vegetables, ara In 1938 the 
establishment of Maurel et Prom was reported to have the 
largest refrigeration »lant in Dakaz. It contains three 
groups of Sulzer compressors with a total power of 400,000 
large calories per hour (frigories-heure), powe2 ed by 
Dicsel-Sulzer motors, It pnoduces 10 metric tons of ice 
daily and has 12 cold zooms with a capacity of 423,800 
cubic feet, Fruit and vegetable storage is kept at 35.6° 
Fahrenheit, meat-freezing chambers at ae Fahzxenheit, and 
fish-freezing chambers at Te Fahrenheit. Another ncw 
sefrigezation plant consists of 4 Diesel electric fenerat- 
ing units and three groups of Brissonea & Lotz compressors, 
with a total power of 102,000 large calorios per hour, operat. 
ing with amaonia. It produces in excess of 5 tons of ice 
per day. ‘The cold rooms have a canacity of 2h, 700 cubic 
feet with temperatures varying from 41° Yahrenheit to ke 
Fahrenheit. The Brasseries de l'Ouest Africain, a brewery, 
produces 700 tons of ice per year 7+ Other companies said 
to have cold storage are Andre Casel; S. A. de Ravitaille-— 
ment Maritime, 22 Rue des Essarts; fF. Baron, 19 Rue Carnot. 
There is thought to be no military or naval cold storage. 

Electricity for light and power in Dakar and 
vicinity is provided by the Compagnie des waux et Electricité 


de l'Ouest Africain, The coal fired generating station is 
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located to the north of the town, east of the road to 
Hann (14°14'h" N, 17026'11" W). A lack of fuel and a 
shortage of lubricating oil wee reported in 1941, and it 
is said that the plant now runs on pressed peanut refuse 
cakes.12 The installed capacity of the station was given 
in 1939 as 3,600 xw.23 In 1937 the available capacity was 
given as only 1,995 KW; the output in that year Was 
5,300,000 units.l4 ‘The current in Dakar is AC, 3+ phase, 
50-cycle, 125/220 volts. The power station supplies Hann 
airport and several water pumping, stations supplying water 
as far inland as Rufisque. However, it is not thought to 
be used much in connection with the port, Rufisque and 
Thids can be supplied by the Dakar station but it is not 
known if they are actually thus supplied. There is a high 
tension line (30,000 volts) betweon”Dakar and Thiés, with a 
branch to Rufisque.t? 

Although Rufisque may be provided with electricity 
from Dakar, it also had a snall power station of about 
75 horse power, perhaps now a standby. No information on 
its capacity. Current in Rufisque is also AC, 3-phase, 50- 
cycle, 120/200 volts. 

There are no gas works reported in Dakar. 
Senegal (not including Dakar). 

The southwest part of Senegal has fairly good water 
supplies; the north eastern section includes large waterless 
areas. The French have pursued a policy of sinking conorete 
wells throughout the colony. The principal towns of Senegal 
have electric power, in most cases AC, 3-phase, 50-cycle, 
125/220 volts. (The current may be at 120/200 volts). ‘The . 
main provider is the Compagnie des Haux et Electrioité de 


L'ouest Africain, which supplies not only Dakar, but alsvu 
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Thiés, Louga, St. Louis, and Kaolack. The totallength of 


the company's lines in 1939 was about 81 miles at 6,600 and 
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30,000 volts; and 74 miles at 125/220 volts. The number of 


subscribers was 6,000.26 


St. Louis. From July to December, when the level of the 
water is high in the Senegal, the 3t. Louis water supply is 
fron the Khor Marigot, 14 niles from the tow. In the 


dry season this watex is brackish and the supply is drawn 
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from the Khassack Marigot and punped from Makhana, about 


10 miles northeast of the city. There is a reserve of 25 
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million cubic feet in the Khassack Marigot. From Khor 
the water is brought to reservoirs at San half a mile 
east of Pont Faidherbe, on the island, and on the Langue 
de parbarie, at the westein end of Pont de la Gedle. It 
ig of fairly good quality, although particles of clay give 
it a yellowish color. It is treated with aluminum sulphates’ 
In 1936 there were two ice plants with a total pro- 
ductive capacity of 1,040 netric tons of ice a day. Three 
companies weie reported in 1939 as lanufacturing ice: 
Compagnie des Saux et Eleotricité de 1*Oudsi Apioaln, Lacoste 
and Cie, Maurel and prom.>° 
Electricity is provided by a Diesel seataons with a 
capacity of 300 kilowatts (in 1939, 39 The current is AC, 
3-phase, 50-cycle, 125/220 volts, principally used for light- 


ing. . 

Kaolack. In 1940 it was reported that the new water supply 
system for Kaolack was practically completed. The system 
was to inolude two deep wells, electrically decease: with 
a flow of 35,300 cubic feet per day; a reinforced concrete 
reservoir with a capacity of 28,250 cubic feet; and a dis- 


tribution system of about 54,100 feet, °° 
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There is one ice plant with a capacity of 2 metric 


tons per day. 
Blectricity is provided by an oil driven plant with 


an installed capacity (in 1939) of 400 kilowatts.<l The 
current is AC, Sepnhee:, 50-cycle, 125/220 volts. Probably 
the curcent is mainly used for lighting, although it was 

to supply the power for the new water pumps. 

Thies. There is an ice plant with a capacity of one metric 
ton per day. There is a generating station among the 
railway workshop buildings near the railway station. qt 
contains a six cylinder oil engine set of 305 kilowatts, Yrunr 
ing at 375 x.p.m. and generating 220 volts, 3~phase, 50-cycle 
current. This set can wun in parallel with Dakar. There 

is room in the power station for a second set, There is a 
substation containing 3-250 KVA, 30 KV/220 volt transformers 
for supnly to the railway workships. These are fed through 
nine aerial fecdexs at 220 volts. Thexe is a substation in 
the tovm for local sup»ly. There have been plans to extend 
to 30,000 volts the line to St. Louis and Kaolack, but it is 


not Ixnovm whether this has been done. ©? 


Diourbel. There is one ice plant with a capacity.of 2.4 
netric tons per day, xvepoited to be owned by the electric 
company, Societe Blectrique et Industrielle du Baol. In 
1929 the electric station was run on vegetable ganue, with 


a capacity of about 100 Kw.*4 


Ziguinchor. Has one ice plant with a capacity of 430 kilo- 
grams (950 lbs.) ner day. The electric generating station is 
controlled by the Sociéte électrique et industrielle de la 
Casamance, Tts capacity in 1929 was about 150 KW; there were 


plans to enlarge it in 1930.79 
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Kolda. One ice plant, capacity 140 kilograms (310 lbs.) i 


per day. 


Louga. Oil driven genezating station, capacity 95 kilo- ; 
watts. 26 Current is AC, 3-vhase, 50-cycle, 125/220 volts : 
(voltage may be 120/200). 


French Guinea. 

The utilities of French Guinea are alnost completel 

centered in Conakry. Small centers, such as missions, may 

| provide their own electricity for lighting purposes. The 
total available capacity was repoited to be 390 KW in 1937. 
Conakry. No information on the watex supply. In 1935 the 
city was not yet provided with a system of sewers. Rain 
water went to the sea eithe: by cement gutteis or by follow-. 
ing the declivity of the land. ‘Work was being started at 
that tine on a system of sewers, and septic ditches and pits 
were condemned. 

There is one cold storage depot with a cold room 
capacity of 81,200 cubic fest, and two ice plants with a 
total capacity of 1.5 metric tons per day. 28 These are 
used in connection with the banana trade. 

In 1931 the nunicipally-owned electric station, 
with two generatois iun by a 44 horse power steam engine, 
»rovided light for the town. Around 1935 additional in- 
stallations were made to supply the need for an industrial 
current, esvecially in connection with the refrigeration 


installations. In 1940 further additions were needed, after 


the electrification of the railway shops, the plans were 


made for a supplementary generator, run by a 300 horsepower 
gazogene motor. There was reported to be a fuel shortage. Ne 


information on actual present capacity. The current was 
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reported in 1935 as DC, 220 volts, although alternators 


were to be part of the new installation.©9 


The principal utilities are centered in the area 
around Abidjan. In 1938 the Union Electrique Coloniale of 
Paris was reported to have 4 concession to supply current 
for the Ivory Coast. The system was to be AC, 3-phase, 50- 
cycle, 115/200 volts .20 

Abidjan. A new water system was being constructed 
in 1937. Wells were being driven in the valley of the Banco, 
and 2 total flow of 529,700 cubic feet a day was anticipated. 
The sanitation system is reported as being modern but in- 
complete. There are two cold storage depots with a total 
cold room capacity of 4,340 cubic feet, and one ice plant with 
a capacity of 750 kilograms (1653 lbs.) of ice per day .2* 
Electric current is produced in indevendent units by users. 
There is a new power station, but apparently it has not been 
put in operation, because of the lack of wires .22 

Bingerville. One ice plant with capacity of 250 
kilograms (550 lbs.) per day. In 1920 Bingerville had a 
10 h.p. steam-operated power plant, capacity 6 KW, provid- 
ing a 200 volt direct current for administrative buildings 


and street lights. No later information. 


Grand Bassam. There is one ice plant, capacity not 
known. There is reported to be a municipal central electric 
plant providing 4 direct current at 185 volts.24 In 1920 
this plant was steam-operated, capacity 26 KW, providing 
direct current at 240 volts. At the same time the Compagnie 
fForestiere was reported to have a small installation for use 


in the sawmill, capacity 70 KW, generating 500 volts, direct 
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current. 
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Bouaké. One ice plant with capacity of 250 kilo- 
grams (550 lbs.).per day. 

Tafire. One ice aut with capacity of 250 kilo- 
grams (550 lbs.) per day. 

Bobo-Dioulasso. Two ice plants with a total 
capacity of 2.025 metric tons 4 day. 

Ouagadougou. one ice plant with capacity of z00 
kilograms per day. It is yeported that theie is electric 
current, AC, 3-phase, s0~oycle, 110 yolts.°? 
Dahomey .36 

| Cotonou. Two ice plants with a total capacity 
of 2.4 metric tons per day. There 4s reported to be 
electric sient AC, wecayele, 220 volts. 

_Porto-Novo. One ice plant with capacity of 1 
metrie ton per day. There 4s reported to be electric 
sueecnt: AC, eedyaiie, 120/220 volts. 

Parakou. Electric current: AC, sna. 50-oycle, 
127/220 volts. 

Tchaourou. One ice plant with capacity of 200 kilo 


grams per aay. 


Soudan. 

The most extensive public works undertaking in. 
French West africa has been the irrigation project in the 
Niger delta region in the territory of the Soudan. It 
was to have been completed in 1942, put work has been 
“stopped pecause of a lack of essential materials, especially 
cement and fuel. The purpose of: the project was to create 
a large area of irrigable land ,in the stretch between Damako 
and Sansanding and Ke-Macina. “An experimental irrigation 


canal was dug at Sotuba with a diversion parrage consist- 


ing of two low walls with a total length of 5,900 feet. 
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There were plans for a hydroelectric station Hers, but no 
work on this has been started. The main vaveaee, nearly 
completed, is at Sansanding, consisting of an earth section 
about 6,000 feet long, and a Portland cement section with 
regulated sluices, about 2, 680 feet long. Below the bar- 


rage is a network of adductor and irrigation canals to 


control the flow and distribute the mavens” 

Bamako, There is a water supply system at Sauce. 
but details were lacking... Sewers have been laid to assure 
a better drainage of rain water. There is one cold stor- 
age plant with a cold room capacity of 635 cubic fest, and 
an ice plant with a capacity of 4.09 metric tons a day. 
There is an electric light ayevan, which has been restricted 
for fuel since 194.0. 38 

Kayes. There is a water supply system although 
details are lacking. There are two ice plants, capacity 
not known. In 1936 there was some construction of a sewer 
system to obtain a rapid disposal of rain and waste wators. 
Electricity is obtained from the hydroelectric plant at 
the Felou falls on the Senegal near Médine. This plant 
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has a vertical, Francis type turbine. Its capacity is about 
520 kilowatts. It is transmitted on high tension aerial 
wires (5500/30,000 volts), and supplies the village of Kayes 
for Lights, shone: and water distribution, but, in 1931, | 
it was by no means being used to capacity. The current in 
Kayes is AC, 3-phase, 50-cyole, 115/220 volts.”” 

Koulikoro. One ice plant, capacity 300 kilograms 
(660 lbs.) per aay.” 7 ; 

San. There is a private Delco electric plant owned 


by the French administrator at san, 41 > 
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Niger. 


There are practically no utilities in Nigez. In 

1937 there were plans for a water system at Niamey. The 
water was to be pumped from the Niger Pier filvered and 
purefied, and stored in 4 reservoir. No information con- 
cerning the completion of this plan. There are ice plants 
at Niamey and ‘Zinder with a daily capacity of 300 kilo- 
grams (660 lbs. ) and 50 kilograms (110 1bvs.) respectively. 
In 1937 the available electric power for all of Niger was 
given as 110 kilowatts, with an output of about 60,000 
ery but it is not known when this electricity was genera- 
tea 4 | 
Mauritania. 

There are practically no utilities in this desert 
area, Because of the Jack of water, tho societes de pre- 
voyance have carried.out an extensive program of woll digr 
ging. Thore is a plant for distilling water at Port Etionne,. 
There is no electric power available in Mauritania.4? 
French Togo. 

The few utilities of Togo are centered in the capi- 
oe Lome. 

Lome. No information regarding the water supply 
or senitary system. There is an ice plant. Blectricity 
was supplied in 1931 by a generating plant with two 150 
horsepower Diesel-Tosi motors coupled to Schneider alter- 
nators of 100 kilowatts, and one Diesel-Tesi motor of 50 
horsepower, connected with a 36-kilowatt alternator. The 
distributing system was aerial 115/200 volts, AC, 3- =finaee, 
50-cycle. The length of the system was about 14 miles. At 


the same time there were plans to add a new group of motors, 
and to lay down high tension underground cables (5 (500 volts 
to feed sub-stations.4* Tt is not known if these plans were 
realized. 
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34. Railways” 

The railways of French West Africa have a total 
length of 2724 miles, but they do not form an intercon- 
necting network. All the lines have a gauge of one meter 
(3'3") with the exception of 69 miles in Dahomey and . 
two short local lines in the Soudan which are 60 centi- 
meters (2 fect) gauge. wach of the colonies built a 
railway inland from its principal coastal port to tap the 
resources of the area within the great pend of the Niger. 
Only in Dahomey and the former German fogo did the lines 
fail to reach this region. None of the lines connect in 
the interior, though plans have long been made to extend 
-and join them together. These principal penetration routes 
are as follows; 


Dakar-Koulikoro 600 miles 


Conakry~Kankan 411 miles 
Abidjan-Bobo Dioulasso 

and Bereba 557 miles 
Lome-Blita 171.5 miles 
Cotonou-Parakou 271.5 miles 


A summary of the pertinent facts regarding the several 
railways is given below. More complete information will 
be found in the Appendix. 

1. Dakar~Niger 

tn addition to the principal line, Dakar- 

Koulikoro, thecs are railways between Thies and St. Louis 
(120 @veay, Louga and Linguére (80 miles), Diourbel and 
Touba (23 mizes), and Guinguineo and Kaolack (13 miles). 
“The total Length of this system is 1,057 miles. | 
The most important is the line between Dakar 


and Koulikoro, which is the principal comercial link 


between the Niger Valley and the sea and of paramount 
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strategic importance. Its highest point is'1,502 feet 
above sea level. Originally the line was built with grad- 
ients up to 3.3%, but it is now being reconstructed and | 
reduced to 1%. As part of the same task curvature is re- 
duced from about 4° to about 2°. The roadbed is of stone 
around Dakar and in the Soudan; otherwise laterite was used. 
All ties are of metal. There are numerous bridges on the : 
route, the longest of which are those across the Bafing 
(1,312 feet) and Bakhoy (1,148 feet) rivers. On the other 
lines gradients probably do not exceed 1.5% nor curvature 
about 9°, According to the latest information avarience: 
there were 184 locomotives, including several Beyer-Garratt 
articulated eines, and two Micheline railcars, Rolling 
stock inoluded 254 passenger and about 2,100 freight cars, 
Two very short 60 centineter-gauge lines are 
located in Soudan. One, from Segou to Douna (32 miles), 
is of considerable local commercial importancy; it links 
the Niger and Bani rivers. The other is reported running 
from San to the Bani river (11 miles). 
2. French Guinea. 
The only line in this colony is the conakry- 
Kankan route. It was ‘puilt as a commercial line to bring 
agricultural products from the Upper Niger Valley to the 
sea. Strategically it might be considered as an auxiliary 
line to the Dakar-Niger railway. It passes through the 
heart of the highest mountains in French West Africa, the 
Fouta Djallon, and probahly attains elevations highor than 


the altitude of Mamou (2,340 fect). The maximum gradient 


dis 2.5%, but no such strétch . is longer than 2 625 feet. 


The maximum curvature is ‘almost 15°; one curve is more than 
169, Thore is no information regarding any reconstruction 


or modernization, but observers report the line is in poor 
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condition. Metal ties are used. The line has many bridges. 
the longest of which is 360 feet and 78 feet high. In 
1939 there were 50 locomotives, the largest of which were 
Mallots, some 37 passenger cars, and around 550 freight 
cars. 
3. Ivory Coast 
The Abia jan-Bobo Dioulasso railway is the 

only line in this colony. It is of commercial and strategic 
{mportance as the main line of communication between the 
coast and the Upper Volta and central French Soudan. It 
actually begins at Port Bouet, 11 miles south of Abidjan. 
An ingenious pontoon pridge 2,370 feet long carries it acros 
the lagoon from the bar on which the ocean pier is located. 
The maximum gradient on the line is 2.5%. Maximum curva~ 
ture is about 12° with the exception of three curves be~ 
tween Abidjan and Port Bouet, bhe greatest of which is 15°. 
Beyond Bouaké the gradient is 1.5% and maximum curvature 
of about 6°, There is no information on the roadbed. Metal » 
ties are used. Information regarding bridges is lacking _ 
except for the stretch under construction to Ouagadougou 
where there are 12 of steel, 22 of concrete encased daer 


and over 100 slab culverts. This line is completed to 


- Bereba, 56 miles northeast of Bobo Dioulasso, but only 


a third of the stretch can be used by normal traffic. Work 
js in progress on the rest of the line to Ouagadougou. 
Its completion depends upon the availability of steel con- 
struction materials.” 

Some 70 losomotives were available in 1941, 
of which the largest ‘were Beyer-Garrat articulated engines. 
One Billard railcar is reported, but it is not in operation. 


Passenger cars numbered 37; freight cars, about 500. 
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Lh. Togo 
The railway system of Togo spreads out fan- 
wise from Lome to Blita (171.5 miles), to Palimé (74 miles), 
and to Anécho (27 miles). These lines are merely of local | 
commercial importance, but might be used as auxiliary lines 
for military operations. All were originally built by the- 
Germans except for the stretch between Atakpamé and Blita. 
The line to Blita attains a maximum altitude of about 1, 100 
fect; to Palin, 800 feet; and to Andtho, 36 feet. Maximum 


gradients are, respectively, 2%, 1.7%, and 0. 1%. The maxi-+ 


mum curvature is about 9°, There is no information on the 
roadbed; metal tics are used. In 1939 there were 22 loco- 
motives of which the largest were Mikados, 30 to 40 pas~ 
senger cars, ond about 400 freight cars. 

5. Dahomey 

The meter-gauge lines in Dahomeyrun along 

the coast fromm Segboroué to Panu, Gstenots and Porto Novo 
(55 miles). Two lines run inland, one from Porto Novo to 
Pobé (47 miles), the other from Pahu to Parakou (255 miles). 
‘Sixty centimeter-gauge lines run fron Segborous to Adjaha | 


(11 miles), Grand Popo to Athiémé (28 miles), and Abomey 


to Zagnanado (30 miles). Only the Cotonou-Parakou line is | 
of strategic importance; the rest serve local commercial. | | 
needs. The summit level of the line to Parakou is at 826 


feet. The maximum gradient is 1.6% and maximum curvature, 


| 

about 6°. Broken stone is used for much of the roadbed. | 

Rails are on metal ties. The largest bridges are across 

the Ouemé and Zou wivens: 525 feet and 197 feet fone. res- 

pectively. Near pone Novo is a bridge of 29 spans across 

the Sateen: puilt on reinforced concrete pile trestles, | 
| 
| 


1, 1h2 feet long. In 1941 there were some 40 Locomotives, 
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the largest of which were Cail and Corpet~ ~Louvet sigines, 
2 Billard railcars, over 50 passenger cars and about 400 
freight cars, _ 
The following table gives a picture of the > 


relative importance and capacity of all the lines in 1937: 23 


Passengers Freight 

No. Tons 

Dakar- Niger system 2, 602, 000 625,000 
Conakry - Niger 229,000 191, 000 
Abidjan - Niger 656,000 213,000 
Togo system 756,000 64, , 000 
Dahomey: meter lines 831,000 92,000 
60 cm, lines 230,000 18,000 


The railways of French West Africaare suffer- 
ing stringent shortages of fuel, lubricants, spare earbe, 
and replacements. The Dakar-Niger line imported most of 
its coal from #urope and has no ready access to good fire- 
wood. ‘Experiments: are being tried to substitute peanut 


snedie, but are not very successful. Peanuts might be ce 


but would prove expensive. Standard lubricants are being 


mixed with castor, palm, and peanut oils, and undergo 


special regeneration processes. Worn out locomotive parts 
‘have had to be repaired instead of being replaced by new 
materials. This situation is particularly critical on the 
Dakar-Niger line where few replacements had been made in 
the decade preceding 1939. “hen the war broke out, 33 
, locomotives, 40 pReseERer cars, and 177 freight cars had 


been ordered, but few of these have probably BSan delivered. 
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35. Roads 


The road network of French West Africa is almost 


entirely a development of. the last two decades. To avoid 


misconceptions it must be pointed out that the best of 


these roads do not compare even with secondary American or 


F saaaee ee 


Zuropean routes. French colonial statistics indicate 


an impressive mileage of all-weather roads for the area; 


Senegal, 2,200 miles; Mauretania, 1,250 miles; Soudan, 


2,200 miles; French Guinea, 2,200 miles; Ivory Coast, Be 200 


miles; Dahomey, 1,250 miles; TSK; 1,500 miles; and Niger, 


a ee x cok at 


1,550 miles. To assess the proper importance to these fig- 
ures, the influence of five factors must be taken into 
account, i.e., weather conditions, road construction stand- 
ards, the importance of bridges and forries, maintenance 
practises: and volume of traffic. 

1. The wet season in West Africa brings motor 
traffic to a complete halt on most secondary roads and can 
interfere perceptibly with movement over all-weather roads. 
With exception of the Dakar area: which has about fifty 
miles of bituminized highways, all the routes are ‘improved 
earth roads, and suffer accordingly from the heavy rainfall. 
Individual cars car, pass over the all-weather roads in the 
rainy season, but any movement of motor traffic in a military 
sense would encounter delays and aifficulties. The wet sea Ff 
sons occur in the several colonies as follows:* : 

Upper Senegal - June to November 

Lower Senegal - June to January 

French Guinea'- June: to October 

Lower Ivory Coast - April-duly; September-Decembor 

Upper Ivory Coast - May-October 


Togo - April - November 
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Niger - June-October 
Soudan - dune - October 


Mauritania - August-January 


2, Paved roads are constructed upon a foundation 
of concrete, Bandatone, basalt, or Limestone which is 
covered with broken stone. This is soled, covered with 
a bituminous emulsion mixed with fine gravel, and rolled 
again. Such roads are wide enough for two or three cars, 
The best unpaved roads have a broken stone (or metalled) 
sutooe, put most of them ave surfaced with laterite, 

This substance is found in much of Fuench West Africa and 
packs down to a very hard surface in dry weather. It 

will stand up in wet weather if the road is drained and 
well-maintained and if traffic is not too heavy. In 
building these roads it is usual to clear a stretch about 
40 feet wide, form an earth roadbed with side ditches, 

and then lay a laterite or sand roadway about 10 feat wide 
ana one foot thick. This procedure is followed in Sene- 
eens the sounen: and Upper Ivory Coast. In the heavily 


forested districts a roadway is cleared up to 50 feet wide 


and ballasted with gravel, eAnn. clay or marl. In the 


desert regions of Mauretania and Niger, little is done be- 
yond marking the route and patching the worst stretches.? 
Modern road-building equipment is a very recent 
innovation. It has been used with success in the sandy 
areas of Senegal, but jt suffers heavy wear in regions 
where hardened Laterite is encountered. Most of the con- 


struction is by hand tools with gangs of native labor. It 


is neither rapid nor very gubstantial. — 


3. A West African road might be built as an ex- 


cellent all-weather route and yet be almost useless in the 
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rainy season because of the condition of bridges and 
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ferries. The construction of permanent bridges was be-. 


SINE hearer nae 


gun only recently. Unsubstantial wooden bridges, sub- 
ject to damage by floods or insects, are found’ on most of 
the roads. Recent construction on the intercolonial roads 
and on important secondary roads in the Ivory Coast has 
ineluded erection of concrete bridges and culverts, but 
this work has not been completed, In the dry season 
weakened bridges can be replaced in the forusted areas, 
while in the Niger and Soudan the streans which they cross 


can be forded. In this sense bridges do not constitute 


sR BS SP eo a ll a A 


very vulnerable points, but at bost they cemain an un- 
certain factor in West Africun roud transport. 

The ferries constitute a greater hazard. They 
range from primitive rafts laid on native sengean just 
large enough for a car or light truck, to those across the 
Niger at Bamako and Gaya, which aro towed by motor launches 
and carry several trucks at a tine. The usefulness and 
efficiency of ferries is influenced by threa factors: 

(a) Their capacity: information usually states that a 
given ferry can canuy, for sane, 3 tons or a 3-ton truck 
it is usually assumed that this means a loaded 3-ton truck, 
but several cases have been noted where infornants reportec 
capacity in terms of unloaded trucks. (b) Their ap- 


proaches: the best ferries, and these are few, are boardec 


from ramps, but in most cases thee is an awkward, often 
meaeeucne: descent to the river edge followed by a hazard- 
ous drive onto the ferry. (c) Tine of crossing: most of 
the ferries are’ propelled across rivers by paddles and 


poles or drawn by hand along cables, ven on a@ narrow 


stream this crossing, togethor with embarkation and debarka 


| - tion, takes considerable time. A force with motorized 
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equipment would encounter a significant delay at each 
ferry crossed. 

4. Some American graders and tractors were being 
used in Senegal in 1939", but like construction, mainten- 
ance is on a primitive scale. Natives with hand tools 
are employed in gangs and repair roads during the dary 
season. It is probable that very little is done in the 
rainy season. In the tropical zone the encroaching forest 
must be cut back each year; unless this 4s done a road 
becomes part of the forest again in two years. iven under 
light traffic in West Africa, this maintenance practice 
4s not sufficient to provide good roads. Any increase 
in use of these roads would result in even greater de- 
terioration. 

5. Motor trafic, particularly trucks, have made 
great changes in the econoliic life of West Africa. The 
plantations of the Ivory Coast and French Guinea have 
come to rely heavily upon trucks to carry their produce 
to the railroads and river ports. The truck has integratec 
the once localized communities in the great bend of Niger. 
Great at this change has been, it was wrought by a small 
number of vehicles. The most recent statistics (1937) are 


as follows:? 


Motor- 
Area Autos Busses Trucks cycles 
Senegal and Dakar 2,415 127 2,310 102 
French Guinea - 692 1 °993 218 
Ivory Coast 1,628 7 4,158 418 
Togo 267 0 6858 63 
Dahomey 668 5 907 298 
Niger 92 3 “184 19 
Soudan : 651 13 1,065 207 
Mauritania 15 ees 39 aoe 
6,428 157 10, 344 1, 328 
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Fuel is generally supplied 4n drums or cans shippec 
to the termini of the railroads. There ace very few gaso- 
line storage installations outside.of Dakar (See Appendix). 
Repair and Refueling Facilities. 

Facilities for the repair of motor vehicles are 
practically non-existent outside the larger cities, though 
the growth of motor traffic in recent years has resulted 
in the opening of what their proprietors boast are "trurages' 
jin even many of the smaller villages. Few of these have 
any equipment at all ana particularly since the fall of 
Rranoe, even the largerestablishments are unable to supply 
spare parts. 

.Any motorized Lrorce operating in French West Africe 
would have to be entirely self-sufficient in facilities for 
servicing its equipment, with complete base and travelling 
repair shops and supplies of spare parts and accessories. 

uel. is generally supp}ied in drums or cans shippec 
to the termini of the railroads and thence trucked to 
distributing points. Outside of Dakar and the military 
posts, including especially the airfields, there are very 
few gasoline storage installations in the area. Under 
present conditions it must he assumed that all motor fuels 
and oils are entirely lacking and that any motorized 
force must provide for eo oueenaKe, shipment, storage and 
distribution of all fuel necessary. 

The Intercolonial Routes 

The roads of French West Africa are tied to a 
basic net consisting of six great intercolonial routes, 
which are outlined below and discussed in detail in the 


Appendix, 
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: 1. The longest and strategically most signifi- 

i cant road is the great west-east transverse stretching from 
! NS Dakar to N'Guigmi on the shore of Lake Chad. It is 

f divided into three segments; Dakar-Bamako, Bamako-Niamey, 

: and Niamey-N'Guigmi. 


The first (800 miles) runs via Thiés, Kaolack, 


eee 
tnd 
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Tambacounda, Kayes, and Kita and generally parallels the 
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het hk 


Dakar-Niger railway. As far as Thies the road is in very 
poor condition. The gandy soil makes a good earth road 
difficult to maintain and the fact that most of the traffic 
moves over the railroad has left little incentive to con- 


struct an expensive first class highway. Recent reports 
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indicate that the stretch is being improved as a military 
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route,.® 


See 
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The second segment offers two principal alternate 


routes: 


(a) Bamako-Bougouni-Sikasso-Bobo Dioulasso~ 


et sae 


Ouagadougou-lada N'Gourma-Torodi-Niamey (890 miles); 


(b) Bamako-Segou-Bla-San-Mo pti-Konna-Douentza- 


! 
bf 
5, 
7 
i 
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i 
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ators 


Hombori-Gao-Niamey (1050 miles). 
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The first is by far the sore important, ranks as 


Shines bs 


the best east-west road between the two: points, and is the 


Sees 


axis to which all the north-south roads run. The second 


Be vices 


is recently reported in fairly good condition as far as 
Mopti. Beyond Douentza sand often gives trouble, ! From 


Gao to Niamey the road is very bad with a few good stret- 


ches. 


i, The third segment (950 miles) runs via Dosso, 


Maradi, and Zinder. Recent reports indicate that some work 


| 
i 
4 
q 
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is being done and sone permanent bridges constructed. The 


route is considered an all-weather road, though it is 
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subject to flooding at some points in the rainy season. 
The ginder-N'Guigmi stretch has become of greater military 
importance than formerly since the Free French have 
occupied Fort Lamy. 

2. The road from Conakry to Bamako (620 miles) 
is important as an auxiliary to the Dakar-Bamako route, 
even though the crossing of the Fouta Djallon mountains 
could offer some obstacles to traffic. As far as Kouroussa 
4t parallels the Conakry-Niger rad lway;, passing through 
Mamou and Dabola. At Kouroussa it turns northeastward 
to Bamako via Siguiri. Where it runs along the Niger River 
it is apt to be flooded. 

From Kouroussa the road also continues eastward - 
to Kankan and to Bougouni on the Bamako-Niamey svgment. 
This section is being reconstructed as a military highway?° 
The @istance from Conakry to Bougouni is 615 miles. 

3. The most ambitious construction project of 
the last five years is the road running from Dakar to 
abidjan (1,835 miles) through French Guinea and behind 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. This is prinarily a military 
highway running via Tarhacounde, Mamou, Dabola, Kouroussa, 
Kankan, Kissidougou, Macenta, Men , and Ndouci. Much of 
it passes through the most mountainous terrain in West 
Africa, Between Kankan and Man it is hazardous, with steep 
grades and sharp curves. There are fewer permunent bridges 
than on any of the other five intercolonial roads. 

4. The road from Abidjan to Bobo Dioulasso (540 
miles) generally parallels the neciway, though as far as 
Bouaké it lies as much as 25 miles west of it. It runs 
via Dabou, Ndouci, Bouaké and Ferkessédougou. It is a good 


all-weather road with permanent bridges at the lower end. 
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North of Bouaké there are a number of streams which over- 
flow in the rainy season and could affect the condition 
of the road. This is the trunk of the Ivory Coast road 
system. 

5. Togo has but one principal north-south 
road, which is part of the intercolonial route between 
Lome and Ouagadougou (620 miles). It runs via Atakpame, 
Sokode and Sansanne Mango and joins the west-east axis at 
Tawa, east of Ouagadougou. It is an all-weather road, Some 
40 miles north of Sokodé 4t passes through a narrow valley 
and is only wide enough for one car. As far as Anié the 
road parallels the railway. 

6. The last road of the basic network runs 
through Dahomey from Cotonou to Niamey via Dosso (645 
miles) or.Fada N'Gourma (685 miles). The alternate routes 
branch at Dassa Zoumns. Recent reports indicate that both 


alternates are good all-weather routes. 


Secondary Roads 
The following are the more jmportant secondary 


roads. More detailed information regarding them js con- 
tained in the appendix. 
Dakar-Thies-St. Louis 170 miles 


24 guinchor-Tambacoundo 265 miles 


French Guinea: 
Conakry-Boké 175 miles 
Dabola-Faranah-Kissidougou 170 miles 


Ivory Coast: 
Man-Odienné-Bougounl 295 miles 
Daloa-Boundiali 190 miles 


Ferkessedougou-Boundiali-Odienn’ 190 miles 
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Tabou-Guiglo-Man + 260 miles 


Grand Lahou-Dabou-Abidjan- 
Grand Bassam-Aboisso 160 miles 


Abid jan-Adzope-Abengourou- 
Bondoukou 190 miles 


Bobo Dioulasso-Dieébougou~Leo- ; 
Ouagadougou 270 miles 


ouagadougou-Kaya-Dori-Naimey 330 miles 
Togo and Dahomey: 


Lomé-Anecho-Ouidah-Cotonon-Sor to 


Novo 115 miles 
Lomé-Palim6-Atakpamé 75 miles 
Psachaourou-Djougou 95 miles 


Niger: 
Beside the main road, there are only desert 
tracks in this area. 

Soudan: “ ; 


From point. to point these roads can vary from 
all-weather Yaterite youtes to dry-season 
desert track. 


Bobo Dioulasso-Ségou 240 miles 
Bougouni-Ségou under construction 
Bobo-Dioulasso-Dedougou-Ouahigouya- 
Dori-Niamey 525 miles 
Koudougou-Dedougou-San 185 miles 


gégou-Kémac ina-Tombouctou-Gao 740 miles 


Mauretania: 


There have been reports that the track from St. 
Louis and Rosso northward to Boutilimit and 


Avtar is being built into a road. For the 
rest, Mauretania has only dry-season desert 
tracks. 
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: Roads of access from neighboring territories to French 

a West Africa. 

7 Gambia: 

q ‘e Gambia has good all-weather vous: but they 

’ deteriorate when entering French territory. 

4 BathurstKaolack 60 miles 

; Bathurst-Georgetown-Basse- 

4 Tambacounda 250 miles 

a Portuguese Guinea: | 

3 _— This colony has five dry-season peas: but 

. they are useless in rainy weather. 

Bissau-Farim-Saint Domingos- 

Ziguinchor 155 miles 

7 Sierra Leone: 

P There are no roads into French West Africa 

4 Gold Coast: 

Roads in the southern Gold Coast are very good. 
In the northern part they are built and maintained in the 
same way as in the upper Ivory Coast. 

Takoradi-Cape Coast-Kumasi.-Bole-leo-Ouaga~ 

dougou 670 miles 

Accra-Kpandu-Tamele-Navrongo- 

Quagadougou 670 miles 

Accra-Lom® 130 miles 

Accra-Kpandu-MisahShe-Atakpame 200 miles 

Nigeria: 

There are good roads around Lagos, but they 
deteriorate towards the northeast. North of Kano they 
are like the roads in the Niger--dry season desert tracks. 

q 9, Lagos-Ibadan-Jebba-Funtua-Sokoto- 

A re ; Birni N'koni 900 miles 

i Funtua-Yashi (Kano}-Katsina-. . 

a Maradi 190 miles 

| Funtua~Kano-Takieta-Zinder 305 miles 


| 
The roads northward from Funtua can also 
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be reached from Port Harcourt via Onitsha-Makurdi-~-Jos 
and Zaria 870 miles to Funtua, 

The trans-Saharan routes/@ are at present of 
great significance to French West Africa. Motor services 
across the desert were begun in 1925, but as long as 
the seaway was open these routes were of little impor- 
tance for the movement of commerce or military supplies. 
With the fall of France that situation changed; today 
these routes are in continual use for military and limited 

_comiercial purposes. These shipments have at times reached 
& volume of 500 tons per month. 

The route most frequently used runs from Oran to 
Colomb Béchar and then to Gao and Niamey via Radda: 
Tessalit, and Bourem, The condition of the route varies” 
considerably from point to point. The trip takes from 5 
to & days, 

The second-best route runs from Algiers to Zinder 
and Niamey via Ghardaia, El Golda, In Salah, Fort 
Tapentine, and Agades. This route passes through two 
mountainous axeas; the Hoggar and the Aly regions. 

Two other routes have been used, but both are 
very difficult. One goes from Tunis to Gabes, paanes: 
Fort Polignac, Djanet and south to N'Guigmi. An in- 
formant reported that the Fighting French have recently 
used this track. Another track has been used at the 
western fringe of the Sahara, running either from Colomb- 
Béchar or Marrakesh to St. Louis via Tindouf, This ante, 
which has been considered as feasible for an overland Axis 
thrust towards Dakar, is controlled by the French govern- 
ment as a military supply route, It is the most dirfi- 


cult of the trans-Saharan routes as it lacks water almost 
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its entire length. Any movement along. this track has to 
be very carefully organized. 

The movement of motor traffic has been very 
seriously affected by the fall of France. Since Janu- 
ary 5, 1942 no vehicles have been allowed fuel for civilian 
use. Gasoline-driven-vehicles have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. It is estimated that there are about 3000 pro- 
ducer gas vehicles, most of which are trucks. This method 
of propulsion gives from 50% to 75% of normal horse power. 
Trucks are experiencing difficulty in pulling some of the 
grades. In the Ivory Coast some new road construction is 
under way to circumvent steep grades, In French Guinea 
the government ig experimenting with banana alcohol, but 
this is very expensive and only half efficacious as gaso~- 
line. +3 

Substitute vegetable oils have been used in diesel 
motors, put they have caused severe wear and necessitated 
rapid replacement of parts in the rueling mechanisn. 
Lubricating oils have been diluted with castor oil and sub- 
jected to various rehabilitation processas, The partial 
success of these measures has been outweighed by the lack 
of spare parts and the scarcity of equipment to produce 
the vegetable oils. Peanut oil can be used as a light 
grade fuel, but not as a lubricant.*4 

The restriction of coastwise shipping and heavier 
use of the railroads, has put a greater burden upon motor 
traffic than existed in normal times. Coupled with the 
mechanical difficulties is a moze rapid deterioration of 
the road system than normally. The heavier traffic has 
had aomte effect, but it has been aggravated by the loss of 
mechanical road equipment, which cannot be operated for 


lack of spare parts and fuel. Many natives are at work 
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constructing and maintaining roads, but they are unable 


to keep up with the rate of deterioration.” 
| ©@ 36. Shipping 
4 A. Ports. 


Each one of the coastal colonies which are 


part of French West Africa today was developed economic- 
ally from its own principal port. With one very signifi- 
a cant exception each of these ports still holds the para- 
mount place in its respective colony. Dakar was not the 


coastal point from which the penetration and economic 


i development of Senegal began. Until late in the nine- 

7 teenth century St. Louis was both the economic and 

a political capital of the colony. Dakar rose to pronmi- 
nence because it offered much greater potentialities for 
development as a naval base and because the Senegal river 
B was neither a rapid nor a reliable route into the hinter-_ 
land. With the completion of the Dakar-Niger Railway in 
1924 the econonic fate of St. Louis was sealed, French 


Guinea was developed from Conakry; the Ivory Coast, from 


Abidjan (Grand Bassam); Dahomey, from Cotonou; and Togo, 
under German administration, from Lom6. The rapid growth 
of peanut cultivation in Senegal has led to the davelop- 


ment of three additional ports which serve this . 


a commodity almost exclusively, Keaolack, Ziguinchor, and 


ekg yee 
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Foundiougne. 


In normal times companies of several nation- 
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alities offered shipping service to French West Africa. A 


/®@ number of their vessels were quite large, but most of the 
ocean-going ships calling regularly at these ports varied 
in size between 3,000 and 9,000 tons. After the collapse 


of France shipping service was severely curtailed. There 
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is a great shortage of imported goods and the export economy 
of French West Africa has been noticeably affected. (During 
1942 there has been an increase in traffic to France, but 
@ ships are always in danger of interception by Allied naval 
i . forces. 


In 1937 the relative commercial importance 


i of the ports (not including Lomé) was as follows:* 

{ Dakar 65% Cotonou 3% 
: . Kaolack 9% Foundiougne 3% 
L | Abidjan 5% Grand Bassam =. 
4 Conakry hg ziguinchor 2h 


All other 7% 


Dakar is the most 4mportant harbor on the 


entire west coast of Africa and ranks third among the ports 


of France and her Empire. In the post war period it was 


enlarged and reconstructed to become 4 first-class naval 
base and offers accommodation for the largest freighters and | 
liners in the South Atlantic trade, The innar harbor is F 
q | formed by two: jetties, the smaller of which is a continuation t 


of Pointe de Dakar, with a total length of 9,842.5 feet. 


a Within this area there are three commercial zones and the 
naval harbor and seaplane pase. The commercial harbor pro- 
per (South Zone) has three moles with a total dock length 
of 11,155 feet. Work was begun in the North Zone in 1936 ! 
and facilities are now virtually completed offering 4 
specialized area for transshipment of peanuts and a basin 
for bunkerage. The Interior Roaautead, with an area of 
7,500 square feet, offers anchorage for many ships in depths 
up to 32.8 feet. In 1934 a turning space 1,968.5 feet in 
®@ diameter was dredged to 32.8 feet. The docks are well served 


if 
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by railways and pipe water directly to ships. Dakar offers 
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very fine bunkerage fnetiicies, including a small fleet 
of coaling and tanker barges. The auple petroleum stor- 
age space was enlarged in 1938. <A dry-dock 656 feet long, 
accomodating vessels up to 10,000 tons is part of the 
naval base. Two smaller dry-docks were under construction 
in 1938. The repair shops of the Dakar-Niger railway and 
the Société des Ateliers et Charitiers Maritime de Dakar 
can make major naval papaines” In 1937 1,319, 526 metric 
tons of cargo were unloaded and 1,304,897 tons were 
loaded. 3 further details regarding Dakar and ull other) 
French West African ports are contained in appendix. 

Work has been in progress since 1939 to pro- 
vide an even greater harbor by extending one jetty south- 
eastward from Pointe de Dakar to Gorée Island and another 
east and then southward from Pointe de Bei alr towards 
the same island, The most recent soeport indicates 
that the jetty from Pointe do Dakar is completed two- 
thirds of the way. The remaining third is partially filled. 
in and has a torpedo net across it. Another torpedo net 
4g stretched between a point off hufisque and Gorée Island, 

Kaolacle lies about 65 miles up the Saloum 
River and is devoted almost exclusively to the trans- 
shipment of peanuts. The channel of approach is shallow 
and tortuous and limited to ships of not more than 1,000 
tons with a 12-13 foot draught. The newly built concrete 


quuys, 920 fect long, are directly connected with the 
2 


railway running from Kaolack to the main Dakur-Niger line. 
In 1937, 126,585 metric tons of cargo were unloaded and 
251,697 tons. were taken.6 

Abidjan is at present dependent for its 


commercial importance upon the wharf at Port Bouet which 
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was completed in 1931. Before that date Grand Bassam was 


pigs alan tank nan ie Rta ee Hors ak 


the entry and exit point for the products of the Ivory 


: 7 Coast. The wharf at Port Bouet is 1,345 feet long and well 

‘ CC equipped with cranes. It is connected by rail over @ : 

‘ floating pontoon bridge with Abidjan eleven miles north. : 

{ Ships cannot moor alongside put must anchor in the open 

q sea and transfer cargo to surfboats, 7 In 1937, 82,835 || 
metric tons of cargo ware unloaded and 121,000 tons were i | 


tons were wandeds” 


Grandiose plans have been made to develop, 


Abidjan into a second Dakar by cutting 4 canal across 


the spit of land upon which Port Bouet is situated, dredg- 


ing parts of the lagoon, and building modern docks at 


" Abidjan itself. Work was begun pefore the war on the 

. canal and the docks. The collapse of France has inter- 

4 rupted eicuee ond: but there are reports that work is now 
4 being resumed. Most observers agree that the project 


cannot be completed during the course of the war because 


# _ of the lack of essential construction materials.” 
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ig a Bt Bs et tha ge ba RIE PAB pT nw oO one 
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a 

: ml Conakry possesses a natural basin a nile 

a ; long and 1,200 feet wide. The port has recently beon ‘ 
i enlarged. New wharves were built and two swinging berths 4 
j “dredged to accommodate ships of 25,4 foot draught. Only 
4 two or three ships of moderate tonnage can moor alongside; 4 
] the rest must anchor off shore and are serviced by lighters. i] 
; s 


The nost tmportant export point for bananas, Conakry offers 


refrigerated storage space of 81,123 cubic feet. It is 


epee pain 


directly connected with the Conakry-Niger a te 


LETT Te ee 


(6 In 1937, 88,235 metric tons of cargo were unloaded ane 


io ll 
85,741 tons were taken. 


me tg cry Pa 
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At Cotonou, the ships, anchor in the open 
sea. Cargo is transfered to surf boats and brought to 


the iron pier which projects 1,326 feet into the oceane. 


Railway lines on the pier connect with the Dahomey net- 


work.+2 In 1937, 45,462 metric tons of goods were unloaded 


and 88,496 tons were loadea.+3 
Foundiougne and Ziguinchor are poth sp 


Together they received 


ecializec 


ports for shipment of peanuts. 


31,722 metric tons of goods in 1937 and shipped 161,578 


Ly 


tons. 
Grand Bassam is losing its importance as 


Abidjan (Port Bouet) grows. It has an iron pier 892 feet 


long at which cargo is transshipped from surf boats werv- 


ing ships anchored in the open sea.l? Cargo unloaded in 


1937 was 28,928 metric tons and 52,524 tons were taken.16 
Lomé has an iron pier 1,378 feet long. Ships 
anchor off shore beyond the line of breakers. Surfboats 


The pier is electrically 
17 


ply between the pier and ship. 


lighted and connected to the railway lines of Togo. 
Tn 1938, a total of 65,014 metric tons of cargo passed 


over the pier +8 ; “f 
- 


Rufisque and St. Louis rank next in order of 


put offers potentialities as a small naval and seaplane base. r 
B. Coastal shivping and inland waterways. 

The French West African ports are not served 
by the railways alone. A considerable coastwise trade has 
gcown during recent years in three distinct areas, around 
Dakar, Abidjan, and Cotonou. Most important is that along 
the Senegal and Guinea coast which serves to transship goods 


fromDakar. to.-tle-Senegal , Saloun, “and Casamance rivel 
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ports and also from French Guinea ports to Conakry. nal 
steamers, sea-going barges, and sailing cutters are used? 
Native craft penetrate into the shallow upper reaches of 
the rivers, and go as far as several hundred miles inland 
on the Casamance. Tne riveis of French Guinea are limited 
by the fall line, which in the case of the .ost important, 
the Rio Nunez, occurs about 40 miles upstrean. : 

The lagoons along the Ivory Coast have been 
developed as watcrways for local traffic. The channels 
are very irregular in depth and width, but dredging has 
beon in progress in recent years to interconnect tho series 
of legoons. A regular service of sueall steame:s was main- 
tained in peacetime between Grand Lahou and Grand Bassa. 
In 1937 sone 7,000 tons of traffic flowod through the 
Asagny canal, connecting the Tadio and Bandama lagoons 
east of Grand Bassani. © Special flat-bottom barges are 
used which draw 3 to 6 fect of water and are propelled by 
two wotors. These use also the principal rivers of the 
Ivory Coast, the Casoe, Bandama, Sausandra and Cavally. 
Navigation nore is limited by the fall lane wuich occurs 
about 50 miles inland and the i.ud anc dcbris which are often 
prosent.*4 

Along the Dahomey coast traffic moves in 

native craft. It is heavy betwcen Cotonou and Porto Novo. 
Tn normal timwos tiuch was shipped to Lagos, Nigeria, from 
Porto Novo by way of tha Nokoue lagoon, but the war has 
interruptcd this trade .** 

Internal navigation@7is, with the exception of 
vory Localizod native traffic, limited to the Niger and 
Senegal Rivers. The Niger is by far the more important and 


has three navigable stretches in french West Africa. It 
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rises in the mountains near the eastern border of Sierra 
Leone and above Bamako is fed by four iuportant tributaries, 
the Niandan, Tinkisso, liilo, and Sankarani. The Upper Niger 
is navigable between . Kouroussa (Kankan) and Bamako for 
barges. Before completion of the railway to Koulikoro, 
some goods flowed into the Soudan fro... Conakry by the rail- 
way and this route, but this trace has now almost disappeared 
In 1930 one steamer, three tugs and 17 barges (6-50 tons) | 
carried 37 passengers and 1,210 tons of freight. The port 
of Bamako has sone aaye with a 5 and a 10-ton crane served 
by direct connection with the railway. 

Between Bamalto anc Koulikoro a series of 
rapids bars co.uercial navigation. The sotuba canal, 
built ia connection with the Niger irrigation project, has 
not changed this situation. 

Koulikoro, terminus of the Dakar-Niger rail- 
way, is the most important Niger port. Three companies, 


ad ; : ‘ : : 
the Societe de Bamako, the Service ae Navigation du Niger, 


and the Messageries Africains possess together some 600 

feet of riverside quays. There are 7 rail cranes from 1 

to 10 tons capacity and warehouses wit. a storage space of 
approxinately 40,000 sq. ft. Recent reports indicate that 

a deep water dock 260 x 165 ft., a shallow water dock 165 x 
165 ft. and a floating dock 82 x 165 ft. are under construc- 
tion." Four workshops with machine and hand operated tools 
ave available and also a small marine railway. The capacity 
of the port was estimated in 1932 at 400-500 tons daily. 

The stretch fron Koulikoro to ansened. 
approximately 950 miles long, is the most important of the 
three navigable stretches. A few rocks and moving sand bars 
are a menage only at medium or low water. “iS route ~ , 


is well marked by buoys. There are two navigation 
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divisions: *oulikore - Hopti‘and Mopti - Ansongo. 
Frow Mopti it is possible to reach San and Douna on the 
Bani River, which is used aa an alternate route. (Douna 
and Segou, on the Niger, are linked by a primitive rail- 
wey.) On both divisions stean navigation is feasible 
for six or seven months, on the former between July and 
January, on the latver, between August and March. For six 
weeks preceding and following these seasons parges are 
saiied, poled or drawn by rope. Between Mar6éh and May, and 
June and August, padpachawaly, navigation ceases entirely. 

The three above mentioned companies provide 
service with several steauers, each carrying 50 Europeans 
and 200 natives, a number of tugs, and several hundred 
barges and suall boats. In 1930 16,000 passengers and 
30,500 tons of freight were transported. In 1937 the 
traffic was over 60,000 tons; new equipment was being intro- 
duced and service speeded up.* 

Lelow Ansougo, as far as Bonbon, there is 
again a series of rapids, although steamers are reported 
to come down from Gao between December and February. °° 
Fron Miamey to Gaya the Niger is again readily navigable 
fron. September to March, Movement of passengers and 
freight is irregular and only supplements land transport. 
Two stearmboat-tugs and 26 barges are reported. In 1938 
536 passengers and 1,098 tons of merchandise were trans: 
moeued. * 

In recent yoate the Niger has shown a con- 
siderable extension of the low-water period, The govern- 
nent is atteupting to restore an uninterrupted flow by the 
construction of canals. Improvement of service has been 


sought by using self-propelled craft instead of the barges 
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poled by natives. The greatest obstacle here is the pro- 
hibitive »rice of juported coal and fuel oil. Fuel made 
from local vegetable products may solve the probleu:28 


The Senegal river once played a much greater 


role in the economy of French West Africa than it does today. 


‘At first the Niger railway ran only from Kayes and traffic 


was transported up the Senegal from the sea. The irregu- 
larity of its flow and shoaling near St. Louis made neces- 
saiy construction of the railway segnent between Thiés and 
Kayes, over which the greatest part of traffic into the 
Soudan today flows. The bar at the entrance of the Sene- 
gal River shifts from year to year and depths over it vary 
accordingly. In 1936 the decpest channel of entry had 12 ft. 
feet of water at high water springs. Use of a pilot is 
absolutely necessary.*? 
Navigation on the Senegal is always ditfi- 
cult because of the numerous narrows and sand banks. In 
an average yoar sea-going vessels with a 15 foot draught 
and about 1,0UU tons can ascend to Kayes betwoen August 
20 and Septenber 20. Between August 1 anc September 15 it 
can be reached by river steamers with a draught of 10 feet 
and from July 15 to November 10 b; launches drawing 6 fest. 
Yrom Deceriber to June only shallow barges and native craft 
can use the river. The river is navigable all the year 
for vessels of 10 feet draught only as far as Podor.?° 
Service is provided by 3 steamers and 
numerous barges of the Messageries Africains and the 
Societé du Haut Ogooué. The port of Kayes has an accostable 
riverside 3,770 feet long served by railway its entire length. 
There is a 10 ton crane on a small quay 12 feet long. In 
1937 4,572 tons of goods were landed at Kayes and 175 tons 


shipped. 
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Before the war three comercial aii lines seived 
Frengh “est Afiiea, Aiz-Fiancec, Ais-Afsique, and Agron 
paiatedee Afte: the collapse of France in 1940 wegular 
comercial aviation ceased temnorarily. An acute shortage 
of vas, lubiicating oil, qnd seplacement paits orevails. 
The curzent seivice is coasideisbly rustricted and subject 


to i.ilitary viiosities. A decree of Se rtenbes 19, 1941 


ll 


absogated previous statutes and vlaced commeicial sviation 
2 
undes stiict control of the state. Air France and Air 


ee ee 


< . a, ¢ 5 ° ; 
Afvique were merged ito the Reseau Adrien Francais, which 
Adi que g neseaun swerien jsrangals, 


vaiiies passengeis, exniess, and itail on an izieculas 
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37. Gormercial Aviation. | 
3 


schedule ovu: the following routes: 
(a) Masseilles - Algie:s - Cusablunea - Agadiaz - 
Tincouf - Drkar (weelsly) 
(b) Haxseilles - Meera ~ wl Goluw ~ Aovulef - 


Asuel'hog - Gao - Niamey ~ Nauako (weekly) 


gE core SRE neh Sing at Oe ee a neocons 


(ec) Fiamey - Cotonou 

(ad) Banuako - Conaksy 

(e) Dakaa - Vaolach - Kayes - Banulto - Bobo 
Dioulasso - Nianey 

(f) Niamey - Zinder 


AGioriaritine has .eswaed selvics on.an lisegular | 


weekly, bi-weekly, ox monthly schecdult ovea these ageen } 
(a) Dakar - Conakiy - Abidjan - Cotonou - ! 
Nianey . 
-(b) Dakar - Tiguinchoi - Conalkiy 
(c) Abidjen - Cotonou 
The conpany undesatook negotiations to xesune 
sesvice to lionrovia, Liberia, but those were not success- 
ful. 
| 
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“quipiaent reeularly in service of the commercial 


aiz lines before the war included the folloving types: 


Devoitine 333 Lockheed 1h 
Dewoitine 333 Caudi on "Goeland* 
Wibault 282-T Potez 661 

Bioch 120 Sikorsky 343 and 338 


Phe airfields used by these planes aie listed in 


@etail below. 
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Port Etienne 


St. Louis 


Dakar 
(OQuakam) 


Conakry. 


Abidjan 


¢ 
Lone 


Cotonou 


Bouake 


Type 


Altitude 
in feet 


Military 13 


Military 7 


Military 100 


Military 30 


sea~ 
level 


Emergency 
Emergency 72 
Military 10 


Emergency 1002 


BOR LCL ite a bin met Vhs Th omits ane aes ane ca ere eae tale 


Dimensions in 
feet 


Irregular 
Runway N-S 2,625 
E-W 2,625 


3,300 x 1,500 


n 


Runway N-S 2,550 x 


£0 


Irregular; inter- 
secting runviavs: 
N-S, 4260 x 240; 


ENE-WiSW, 3,300 x 100 


Surface 


Sand, suitable all veather, soft 
after heavy rains. 


Clay hard all year. NE corner 
marshy in rains. 


Level field, soft clay. Run- 
ways perfect tarmac surface, 


2265 x 1311; runways Runways rolled stone, all 


E-W and NE~SW 2655 x 
“165 


runvay 3600 


2530 x 2560 x 
1638 x LLA6. 


runway Nuk-SSW 3202 


x 327, 


2625 x 1966; run. 
way NE-SW 2625 x 
165 


3600 x 2400 ‘(in 
rainy season 2200 
x 1250) 


weather. 


Well-rolied laterite, all 
weather. 


Good laterite and clay, turf 
covered, all season, 


Grass, sandv soil, all 
weather, runway metalled. 


Good, hard, all weather 


2) 


ae 


Facilities 


Illuminated landing 

T; field lights and 
beacon, hangar, repairs 
fuel, radio D/F 


Illuminated landing T: 
field lights, hangar, 
refueling facilities 
radio D/F 


Fully illuminated, 6 


hangars, minor repairs, 
fuel, radio D/F 


Hangar, fuel, repairs. 


Port Bouet beacon, no 
‘hangar, repairs, fuel. 


Hangar, minor repairs, 
fuel. 


Hangar, repairs, fuel, 
no lighting, radio 
D/F 


Hangar, repairs, fuel, 


o,4 Rec inte Me marten 


SOS 


° 
2 
kc 
5 
ta 
: 


e | | v 


Altitude Dimensions in ‘ 
Place Type in feet feet Surface Facilities 
Bobo Emergency ? 1090 x 10°0 (in Firm, sandy, bumpy Minor repairs, fuel, 
Dioulasso rainy season 1000 x no hangar 
500) 
Kankan Emergency ? 2625 x 2625 Firm, flat, two con- Hinor repairs, no 
crete runways. hangar. 
Thies Militery 207 4200 x 4200; run- Runvays all wather No lighting, full 
ways NNG-SSW 4200 x tarmac field firm repair facilities, 
114; WNW-ESE, 3600 x laterite. 3 hangars, fuel 
114. 
Kaolack Energency ? 2700 x 1200; runways Good, sandy, all weather Hangar, minor 


NE-Sil 2880 x 33; ENE- runways probably tarmac repairs 
Wsi, 2700 x 120 


wise all weathsr. 


Kayes ilitary 98 3605 x 3270; runway Hard, all season. Cement Hangar, fuel, minor bu 
WE-SY, 2625 surface for runway planned repairs bat 
in 1941. t 

Bamako hilitary 115 3390 x 3390; run- Flat, serviccable all Luminous landing T, 2 

way NY-SE 7300 x 66 seasons, runviays tarred” hangars, fuel, repairs 

laterite. radio D/F. 
Gungadougou Emergency C50 2850 x 2000 ALL weather, slippery Hangar repairs. 
when wot. 

i?) 
Niamey Hilitary 650 3936 x 3279: run~ =‘ Firm flat sand, subject I)luminated ficld, & 
vay WNY-ESE 2622 x to flooding in rainy hangar, fuel, radio 4 
162 season (May-Sopt.), other- v/F SI 
ey 
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CG 


Place 


Zinder 


Gao 


Type 


Energency 


Military 


| Altitude in 


fect 


1455 


1040 


Dimensions in 
feet 


2269 x 2130; runway 
ENE-WSW 3105 x 132 


36°0 x 3450, runway 
ENE x WSW 3279 x 132 


Surface 


Hard sand and 
stones; cemcnted 
runway 


Hard sand and 
laterite 


Facilities 


Hangar, miner repairs, 
fuel, radio D/F 


Luminous landing T, 
2 hangars, repairs, 
fuel, radio D/F. 
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French west Africa possesses ovex. 300 cther 


aiznports most of which are 


cannot be used in the rainy season. 


of these is given below. 


energency landing fields which 


A statistical summary 


It has been suggested that 


complete infoiiuation could be compiled fron the following 


SCcurces: 


a) U. S. Any Aixrforces, Aixnor 


Afuica, July 2, 19423 


b) War Departuiont, A2, 


1942 5 


Ait Loute Guide, 


, Directory, West 


Africa, April, 


Ca 


e) CFI 76, Field ionopiaph of “est Afiica, IIT, 


Aviation 1 Facilitics, Movenbes To, 


d) Intecavia_ 


Tessitosy. Total 

airfields 
Dahomey 16 
French Guinea 2 
Ivoiv Coast Al 
Mauretania 39 
Miees 47 
Senegal 43 
Soudan 100 
Togo 25 
3498 


ABC, Geneva, 1939. 


Soa ene 


panrarw ay 


a ee 


Cotonou 


Conal:ry 


Abiajan, Grand 


Lahou, Sassaudia 


Post etilenne 


Dakar, 3t. Louis 


Loud, Anécho 


Be Da a ae a a it ntl oS NR a alana ae A 


“TORT; 


General location 
‘of airfields 
Along Cotonou- 
Yanidi-Nianey 
road 


Along Conakry- 
Ianbcn railway 


Between 
Abidjan and 
Bamako 


Along trans- 
Saharan ioute 
to Morecco 


ALongé toute 
Nianey ~ Lake 
Chad. 


Along Dalar- 
Niger iailway, 
2oad to St. 
Louis, and 
Senegal Niver 


Along two 
loutes gast to 
“Mest and two 
North to South.. 


Along zoad and 

railway from 

Loud to Cuagadou- 
FOU e 


wee 


Superficie 4.700.000 km 


Agadem 
Aguethoe 
Akoujt 

A 


Alkamari Alagarno 
Allada 
Amady-Ounare 
Ambidedi 
Ansengo 

Arewan 

Nesebar 

Assitié Mafia 
Atar 

Hadinke 
Hadeurnbe 

Hatele Kourn 
Hafoulabe Mahina 


Awe BRS SRD Veen 


jue 
sidisbambougeu 
Heats ois 
Hembereke 
Hignona 

Milena 

Hirkelane 

4S Hirnt N' horn 

aA Tire 

47 Wissikrioa 


30 Toke HMaralendé 
40 Tombott 
41 Hankamadou Macenta 
42 Lore 
44 Beorome 
44 Houake 
45 How V7ib 
UJ 


irfa-Vort Pacot 
Cotian 
Dabola 
Dagana 
Darel Tarka 
Dedougou 
Diabougou 
Dialakoro 
Diana Malary 
Diapaga 
o> Diapangou 
66 Dimbokro 
67 Dinglere 
6A Dio 
69 Dioila 
70 Dioka 
71 Dioubebu 


1 Agbandi 

2 Aabelhouve 
3 Anecho 

+ Ante 

5 Markoiesi 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Population -— 
lioureel 143 Kourta 
Tire 141 Kowronsea 
Djenné 145 Kourvsatle 
Degemeé Sifteny 116 Labe 
Dregerndentehi 147 Labien 
Hert 148 Lalgave 
Dore 149 Ledfotar Mowdjéria 
lence 1) 1 farant 
Denenza 151 Lekay 
heren Tidjikdja 152 Léorotenga 
Vacht 154 Itiamplé Katlola 
Pada N“tyeurma 154 Lineghin 
Vatak 155 Linsen 
' 1 Lega 
! 157 Vevelegeu 
sedongon 198 Macina 
MS LT emette 4 Madama 


SY Lert trontaud Madaoun 


1) Peon a Maine Soroa 
“1 tenleonge Makona 

“2 tan Maka Yop 

WA tease Mateme Nodar 


4 Creel 
trenedine 
i 


Maleme Niani 
Mandia 
Maral 
Marena 
Mathkala 
Marsassoum 
Matiokewalt 
M'thambey 


teourma-Wharous 
1 Laheouw 
1 Goeckedouw 

101 Gutnete 


eoulgnan 
Parakou 
208 Derinet 


Bevolkerung: 14.702.583. 


213 Porte-Novo 
214 Iles El Ma 


Sassandta 

Save 

Say 

Sébthkore 

Schikotane 

Sela 

Seheri 

Sedhiow 

Segou 

Seguedine 

Segiile 

Sitka 

Sido 

Siauiri 

Sikaeso 

Sikassosicn Bobl- 
Viel 

Sincin 

Sinematiali 

Sinthiou-rarha 

Sinthiow-Maléeme 

Sitakero 


Tombouctou Hariboro 
Toveyrma 
Velingara 


tesketow VMenaka Stesela 
14 teoirel Missita Sotura 
108 Hombert Monimype Seila 
105 Tewnde Nambingweé Sokolo 
1) Herouane Nara Keibane Sori 
107 In Chikkert N'Dali Souba-Koulikoro 
1s Tn teal Negala Tabankort 
1 Sraif 180) Nema Talasaset 4 
110) Kabate 18) Nemilin The Tatire Soba 
111 hKhaftrine 182 Newigmi 7 
112 Kakoulima rhe 
114 Kandi kara-Mandougow 
a4 ppangane 
115 Kankan 
116 Kantehari Tataguine 
117 Karo »Koba Tarslé Heurkott 
118 Kedougouw 1k” Niore Tehvouren 
119 Kelle Niout Tenére 1 
120) Kenenkou Noraseoula Téenere 2 
i] Kérouane Nownkehott Tenere 4 
1 Kidal Ontienne Tenkodoge 
! Ke 104 Ocahabeuw Téeremesso 
1 Killa 105 Onehigeuya Tessalit 
1 Kilibe 1) Otnkero fadougou 
1 Kindia 107 Oualota 
! Kita Parabala 10K Ouidi- Zorgongo 
i] Koge 1 Onjat 
120 Kobologo Sakoine ual 
1 Kolda Tillabery 
141 Kolokant Ge oulouw Timbedra 
142 Komaniandougou Tintiba 
134 Kontakary Onroumbana. Tin Zaouaten 
134 Konna Dougoule Tiogo 
145 5 Pankourow Tita 
146 
! 
1 
1 


20) Dinetroureyé 


140 Koungheul 210 Poder 
141 Koupéla 211 Potot Vil 
142 Kourala 212 Vort-itenne 


1) Massari Th Hytetbabvonim 
7 Hegeu wt 

M thet mt 

4 Kabou 1) Monge 

10 Kamina Atakpame is Moe 


Youpe-Amady 
280 Ziguinchor 
281 Zingana 

262 Longe 


1 Nadjoundi 
17 Nati 
1s Nia Sytla 
1 Neke 
20 Tehebeds 


AIRPORTS OF FRENCH 


WEST AFRICA AND TOGO 
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No information is available regarding private 
flying except that in 1939 there were flying clubs at 


Dakar, St. Louis, Conakiy, Baneko, Bouaké, and Bouafle. 
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38. Commerce. 

Comercial activity in French West Africa is 
of primary importance to the Huropean residents of the 
area and to France. Native farmers are producing for ex- 
port to an increasing degree and are consumers of imported 
metal products, textiles, and rice, Any develop- i 
ment of the colony above the level of a simple agricultural 
econony is dependent upon trade with industrial regions. 

The war has seriously restricted trade and ship- 
ping and has caused a shortage of many articles formerly 
imported in West Africa. On the other hend the pressing, 
need of France for certain West African commodities, espec- 
ially oleaginous products, has intensified the efforts to 
utilize fully the available shipping. 

The exports of French West Africa and Togo are 
predominantly agricultural products, the imports are princi- 
pally manufactured articles, mineral products, and some 
foodstuffs, especially rice. In general, the balance of 
trade has been unfavorable. In 1938, the last date for 
which reliable figures are available, the inports into 
French West Africa and Togo of 1,'70uU,984,000 francs (about 
451,029,520) exceeded the exports of 1,462,650,000 francs 
(about $44,479,500) by 219,334,000 francs ($6,550,020) .+ 
Trade is carried on by large import and export houses with 
branches through the colonies and in France, and by Syrian 
and native traders. 

Exports. 

Yrance is the principal supplier and oliant 
of French West Africa and Togo. In 1937 exports to France 


frou French West Africa were valued at 1,082,390,278 francs 


(about $43,295,600), representing 71.6% of the total exports, 
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In 1938 exports to France were 1,122,558,000 francs 
(about $33,676, 740) representing about 79% of the total 
exports.~ Togo's exports to France and the French colonies, 
in 1938, were worth 45,345 ,000 francs (about &1, 360,350), 
about 68% of the total exports. Since the war France 
has been greatly in need of food from West Africa, especially 
oleaginous products. There is evidence that exports of 
‘these articles to France has become somewhat more active 
in 1942.4 
Before the war (1937) the United States 
received about 4% of the exports, Germany 2.70; British 
colonies 2.6%; other French colonies 1.7%; the Netherlands 
1.6%; and England 0.8%. Since the war and especially since 
the defeat of France, exports have been almost entirely 
limited to France and to some Trench territories, princi- 
pally French North Africa and Madagascar. Trade. with 
North Africa has increased considerably. Trade relations 
between the United States'and French West Africa are 
practically non-existent. The exports from French West 
Africa to Marseilles and other Wrench Mediterranean ports 
in 1941 have been estinated as 138,842 metric tons, 
as conpared with a total export tonnage to all countries 
an 1937 of 1,439,421 metric tons.2 Figures since the 
war, however, are estimates and are liable to considerable 
error. 
. The principal exports of french West Africa 
and Togo in 1937 and 1938 were as follows, in order of iua- 


portance :® 
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Products Quantity 
1937 1938 
Unshelied peanuts 528,655 metric tons 368,793 netric tons 
Shelled peanuts 174,025 " 169, 4,00 
Cocoa 56, 206 t ou 60, 362 it t i 
Gold 3,992 kilograns 3,954, kilograms | 
Palm kernels 93,953 metric tons 794.37 metric tons | 
Palm oil 21,891 " ae " i 
Bananas 55,389 " w 65,128 iv " ‘ 
Coffee 10,330 # n 14,625 " " | 
Hardviood 1.7, 061 wn n 40,533 " n 
Cotton 4,829 " 7 6,644 " " 
Gun arabic 6,519 " a aoe 
Cattle 62; 271 heads --- 
Common woods 3h, 851 metric tons “——- 
Shea oil and butter 6,656 "* a 6,880 * " : 
Corn 35, 665. it " “a 
Sheep 176; 313 heads --- | 
Sisal 4,390 metric " 4,480 " " ° 
Orange essence “209 = u --- 
<apok 1,273 " " --- 7 
Rubber 1, "602." " “-- | 
\ ‘gig 
Peanuts, which represent over one-third ‘of j 
H 


the total value of all exports, are exported almost entirely 


frou Senegal and the Soudan via Dakar and other ports of i" 


Senegal. Since the outbreak of the war, the demand for 
peanut oil nas greatly inereased, both for food purposes 

jn France and as a substitute Diesel fuel. Because of Lini- 
ted shipping there has been an increase in tho export of 
shelled peanuts to reduce cargo space. It is estimated 

that in 1941, 202,361 metric tons of shelled nuts and 51,525 
metric tons of unshelled nuts were exported to French Medi- 
terranean ports.” In addition to the growing proportion of 
exported shelled nuts, there has been ceveloped, especially 
in Dakar, a growing peanut pressing industry. In 1937, 5,305 
metric tons of peanut oil were exported frou French West 
Africa, and the proportionate amount of oil to the total. 
crop nas increased since tho war. The 1941 crop is re-. 
ported to have been very poor, and the export of peanuts, 


shelled and unshelled, in 1942 is thought to be not more 
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than about 100,000 metric tons. it is estimated that 25,000 
metric tons of peanut, oil will be exported for French North 
Africa.® Figures both on the size of the crop and on the 
amount available for export vary widely, however. The | 
price of peanuts at Dakar for the 1941-1942 season was 
fixed at 1,500 francs per metric ton for unshelled nuts, 
and 2,137 francs per ton for shelled nuts.” 

The importance of palm kernels and palm oil 
has also increased since the war as a reault of the oil 
shortage. It is estimated that 45,000 metric tons of palm 
kernels and 19,000 tons of palu oj1 were shipped to Marseille: 
and Casablanca in 1941.40 The principal ports for these is 
products arc Conakry, Abidjan, Lomé, Cotonou, and Porto- 


Novo. 


~ sprvemmrmarmemanpina 


Cocoa, of which there was reported to be an | 
unmarketable surplus in 1941,1+ 4s exported froli the Ivory 


Coast and Togo, via Abidjan, Grand Bassat., and Lome. Gold 


se act 


is shipped from Daker and Conakry. The Lain port for 


cote ae: et ee eR NT 
va es ia Bad cette 


bananas is Conakry, which has built up soocial storage and a 
refrigeration facilities. Since tho war, jowever, the I 
export of bananas has beon rostricted by tno lack of propor 


shipping, and in the fall of 1941 it was roportsd that tho 


ici bad buanks bu saaisaa Bindu 


export of bananas to France had sto 290d pecause of insuffi- 
ciont oil for the oil-burning banana boats.!2 Rocently 3 
there has becn an inercasing export of ‘dried or dehydrated y 
bananas, which save space and do not require spocial hand- 4 
ling. Coffee production which is shipped alnost entirely 
through Abidjan and Grand Bassam, has sxpanded since the 

wor, and it is estimated that 23,506 metric tons wero sent 

to French Mediterranean ports in 1941 ¥ Tn the last two 

yoars efforts have been made to increase the production 


of rubber, but accurate figures on yecent exports are not 
available. 
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Imports 

France is by far the 108t important source 
of imports into Frencn Vest Africa and Togo. Tn 1938 there 
were iiported fro. France 971,597,000 francs worth of goods 
(about (29,147, 910), 57% of her total iuports. Imports 
from other french colonies totalled 156, 307,000 francs 
(24,089,210) about 9% of the whole, Imports from England 
equalled 113, 335,000 franes ($3,400,050), about 79 of the 


whole, a decrease frou. previous years. From tne United 
States 109,063,000 francs (53,271,890) 6,9; from Belgium 
59,138,000 france ($1,774,140), 4%; Trou. Germany 51,463,000 
prance ($1,543,890), 3%; from Japan, 50,935,000 francs 
(2,529,550), 3%. 


Since the outbreak of the war imports into 


Se oa cars oT 


French West Africa have been almost exclusively from France 

and French colonies.+2 Because of the general shortage 

of certain essential goods and the lack of shipping, many 

of West Africa's normal imports have been seriously curtailed. 
The principal liiports of French West Africa 


and Togo in 1937 and 1938 were as follows, in order of im- 


vortance :+6 
Prodguckh Quantity. 
1937 1938 
Cotton cloth 12,045 metric tons 10,961 metric tons 
Petroleum products 707,937 ~a— ; 
Metal utensils and ; iq 
other metalwork 20,714 n n 27,385 m. mF 
Rice ; 132,236 " n 2,085 " u a 
Coal 399,013 " "97,540 tt " a 
‘Heavy cloth for sacks, E 
etc. 10,821 " " 16,966 n u 
Automobiles and trucks 3, "693 " tt 3, 660 t tt 
@ Machinery and instru- 
M . ments ky 516 t uv hy 019 it w 
Sugar 25, 516 w nt al, 986 n W 
Tron al, 22k u " 17, 037 it tt 
Wines 110,650 hectolitres 116, 7°76 hectolitres 
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There has been a shortage of all these pro- 
ducts since the war. Most serious are the restrictions 
on petroleum products and rice, Late in 1941 it was reportec 
that less than 50,000 tons of rice, the estimated minimum 
requirement, had been received during the year .2? At 
Dakar, which depends upon other areas for much of its food 
supoly, the situation is espéciolly grave. Fron January 
to May 1942, 99 ships, representing 452,278 gross registered 
tons were reported to have carried cargo to Dakar. The 
cargo included 296 trucks, 25 automobiles, 14 tank trailers, 
L trailers, tractors, 4 notorboats, 830 pieces of steel 
building fremes, 6,452 tons of building neterial, 6,450 
tons of gasoline, 17,779 tons of coal, 1,800 tons of tex- 
tiles, 48 tons of clothing, 12,529 tons of food, and 13,871 


. je, ¢ 
tons of colonial products .+® 
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Intercolonial conmerce in French West Africa 
is determined by the zones of clinato, the nature of the 
articles produced, and the adequacy of means of trans- 
portation. The original native pattern of commerce was 
fron north to south; salt and livestock moved to the south, 
while tropical fruits, coffee, and woods moved north, The 
growing importance of Suropean products has shifted this 
pattcrn with an increased movement to the coasts, especially 
to the wost. With the improved means of transportation in 
recent years this internal commerce has increased in 
importance, The land traffic is most active between 
Dakar and Bamako, the Ivory Coast and the Soudan, and 
Dahomey and the Nigere No accurate figures are available 


on the extent of this trade? 
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Commercial Policy 


In general, the French customs policy has 
been a protective one, with high tariffs and preferential 
duties favoring metropolitan France. Since the war there 
has been a great increase in the degree of government con- 
trol over commercial activity. Export control is closely 
exercised over important products, The export of certain 
goods. is forbidden, and in the case of others, such as 
sisal, the entire supply must be declared and exported to 
France. ‘The privilege of exporting the most important 
articles, peanuts, cotton, cacuo,. coffee etc., is Limited 
to members of officially approved export groups. Trading 
firms in French West Africa must obtain permission to 


20 The general 


engage in commerce with other countries. 
picture is one of control over the disposition or all 
strategic or necessary comuodities, with a consequent 
growing intervention in all phases of economic and com~ 
mercial activity. The policy is determined by interests 


of national security and presumably by pressure from Ger- 


many upon the Vichy government. 


39. Communications. 


1. Telephone 

Even in normal times telecomnunications did 
not function very efficiently in French West Africa. The 
lines traverse such great distances that repair service is 
not prompt. Native operators are not very adept and mes-~ 
sages sent over a long distance are often garbled beyond 
understanding. = The present scarcity of battcries and spare 
parts makes it more difficult than ever to keep up these 


2 ‘ . . 
services. There is more than nominal disagreement between 


tvo basic sources for statistics on telephones. Both are 
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therefore given in the table below; the upper figure comes 
from the Berne List (1938 and 1939), the lower from an 


officiel French source. (1937)4. 


No. of Total no. Length, 
No. of service No. of of in- . of .: 
Manual Lines No. cof public terior lines Inter- 
Central attached sub- tele~- inter-urban in national 
Colony Bureaus to sane sceribers phones circuits miles circuits 
Senegal ; ; a 
Dakar & 23 1,225 1,768 49 68 1,920 8) 
Senegal . 2,936 3,436 
Soudan 7 31.5 497 L& 28 3,312 0 
267 2,105 
French .22 152 — 295 22 16 627 1 
Guiness £75 . 528 
Ivory ll 427 514 15 10 ‘354 0 
Coast 512 1,479 
Dahomey 5 217 361 5 g 765 0 
217 1,012 
Nigex 3 51 & 11 a1 1,475 0 
75 1,475 
Maure- 61 10 10 9 3) 621 0 
tania 10 566 
Togo 8 112 215 9 k 785 1 


Niger and Mauretania use the sane Lines for 
telephone and telegraph. This is also true for some lines 
in Soudan and upper Ivory Coast.? The city of Dakar has 
a manual telephone system which is directly attached to the 


Pa 


following surrounding towns.° 


Baribey Guéoul /  Meckhe 
Dakra Kaolack Rufisque 
Diourbel Kébemner St. Louis 
Fatick Khompole Sokhone 
Foundiougne _ Louga Thies 
Gossas Mt Backe ; ’ Tivaoune 


Gorée Mt Bour 
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The telephone central of the city of Dakar is located on 
the corner of Rue Dr. Theze and Rue Wm. Ponty.? 

Below are listed first the manual telephone 
systems in cities and secondly the interurban systems for 
each colony. (date of instaliation in parenthesis)§ 
Soudan: 

Bamako-Koulouba(19190) 
Koulikoro (1914) 
Kati (1916) 

Awbidédi (1925) 
Liopti (1926) 

28 interurban circuits have been listed 

for the colony, but details are available for only four.? 
Pamako-iKati 
Kayer-Aimbidédi 
Fana-Baquineda-Bamako-Séou-Dioila 
Sofara-Mopti-Djenné-San 
‘Conakry (1903); Kindia (1927); Dubreka (1930); Boké. 


No detailed. information on interurban circuits. 


ivory Coast: 


Grand Bassam (1895) Aboisso (1904) 
Assinie (1895) Abidjan (1904) 
Bingerville (1901) Lahou (1905) 
Dabou (1903) | Ouagadougou (1922) 


Tiassaleé (1903) 
The first eight cities are linked together by telephone 


lines. 0 No further information on interurban circuits. 


Dahomey: 
Porto Novo (1908) Ouidah (1910) 
Cotonou (1908) Grand Popo (1912) 


No information on interurban circuits. 
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Niger: 

Niamey (1924); Zinder (1924) 

Lines run frou Niamey to Gaya via Dosso, from Niawey.to 
Tillaberi, and from Niamey to N'Guigmi. There is also a 
wilitary line from Zinder to Magaria. 

No further details regarding interurban circuits are avail- 
able except that telegrapn lines carry telephone messages. 
Togo: 

No detailed information in interurban circuits or on cities 
vith telephones. 

Mauritania: 
Port Etienne has a telephone systen, Telegraph lines 


carry telephone messeges. 


2. Telegraph 


There are two types of telegraphs: one is ad- 
ministered by the government, the other by the railroads 
and is not gonerally available for public use. The latest 
complete statistical information dates frou 1939; where 


only earlier infornation is available, it is indicated in 
9 


hn 


parentheses: 

No. of Government 

tele- telegraph Railroad Total miles 

graphic oifices telegraph of telegraph 
Colony circuits (inc.branches) offices lines 
Senegal 61 55 16 1,710 
Soudan 57 52 39 bh, 225 
French 
Guinea 39 35 al 2,187 . 
Ivory 
Coast. ? 25(1927) 14.(1927) 4,468 
Dahomey 3 — 25 me) 1,210 
Niger ? ll 0) 1,627 
Jauretania 9 9 ) 567 
Togo g g ll ? 
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3. Radio 

a) General Comments: Shortly after the last 
war France integrated her colonial empire with a network 
of radio-telegraphic stations. This was followed by 
developments in aeronautical and merine radios. Radio 
broadcasting, however, is only a very recent innovation. 
Until 1940 shortwave sets were used exclusively, generally 
with $ to 10 tubes. There was a consiGerable distribution 
of sets throughout French West Africa. Though natives are 


usually unable to ptirchase receivers, they take a lively 


4nterest in programs. No veliable statistics on the number 


of sets in use are available. The United States, Holland, 
and France were the principal suppliers of sets, which 
required very careful protection against the tropical 
climate.l3 Since the Armistice very few sets have been 
jnported; parts and accessories are greatly in demana.?* 
All reception and transmission is very closely supervised. 

b) Broadcasting stations. The broadcasting 
system of Trench west Africa centers around the station 
at Dakar. A report lists two types of equipment, ‘either 
or both of which may be in use: (1) a 50 to 150 KW trans~ 
ritter and (2) two 12,500 watt short wave and one 200 watt 
necium wave transnitvers. There are other stations at 
Niamey, Cotonou, and Abidjan.J9 Tt is not known if there 
are independent or relay stations. For details see 
Appendix. , 

G) Radio-telograph.” In 1935 this network 
consisted of the following stations. 

(1) Two great intercolonial stations at 

Dakar and Bemako were tied to the metropolitan system of 


Francs. 
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(2) 26 stations were tied together in a 
general French West African system. Six of then were both 
coastal and interior stations: Dakar, Conakry, Tabou 
Grand Bassam, Cotonou and Port Etienne. 


The rest had interior stations: 


Zinder Bilma Tahoug 
4 wea 

Agadcs Abidjan Loné 

tar Chinguetti 
Bar.ako Kabara . ; 
Kidal Araouan | i 

} ’ 

Noma ' Niemey 


(3) Local systems were functioning in 
Mauritania (St. Louis, Nouakchott, Boutilimit, Fort Gourand, 
Tidjikja, Kiffa and Tanchakett), Soudan (Menaka, Timbedra, 
Nioro, and Oualetta), Senegal (Ziguinchor)', and French 
Guinea (idacenta). 


For details of all these stations sec Appendix. 


eae a meen an neat 


This systen. provided comuunication with France. and the 


Euvire; gave contact with ships at sca and in harbors; 
sorved intercolonial communication and with neighboring 
colonics; transmitted metcorological information; guided 
aircraft; and sorved the press. 
‘d) Marine service 
Abidjan, Conakry, Cotonou, Dakar, and Port 
Etienne sent out maritime notices in normal times. 
@) Air service 
l. Meteorological bulletin, In normal tines 


there were sent out frou Atar, Bamako, Conakry, Cotonou, 


Dakar, Gao, Kabara, Niamey, Tabou, Tchaouron, and Zinder. 


RADIO TELEGRAPHY IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
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2. Direction finding stations were 
located at Aguel'hoc, Atar, Bamako, Cotonou, Dakar, Gao, 
Kidal, Niamey, Port Etienne, St. Louis, Tabou, and Zinder. 

3. In addition to the above there were 
aeronautical stations at Abidjan, Bobo Dioulasso, Bouake 
Conakry, Fort Gouraud, Kandi, Kaolack, Kayes, Nouakchott, 
Qusgadougou; Tambacounda and Ziguinchor. For details on 
all these stations sce Appendix. 

f) Other. Wo information regarding police 
redio or telephone, anateur transmitters, intercommunica~ 


tions, or public address systems is available. 


kh. cabies.+? 

Dakar is the central point for a number of cables 
along the West Africa coast and to Kurope. These cables 
run as follows: 

1. Brest - Dakar . 

2, Brest-Casablanca-Dakar 

3. Dakar-St. Louis-Toneriffe-Cadiz 

lee Dakar-Conakry-Monrovia-Grand Bassam-Cotonou. 

5, Dakar-¥ernando-Noronha~Pernambuco 

6, Dakar-Conakry-Freetown(not operating) 2° 

7, Grand Bassam-Cotonou(recently re-layed) 21 
8, Cotonou-Librevilie-Pointe Noire(probably not 
operating) 
9. Accra-Lome-Cotonou-Lagos (probably not operat- 
ing) 
10. The cables of the West African Cable Company 


running, 220% Rurope “bo Capetown, Zanzibar, and 


Aéen touch at Dakar. They: ere probably not operat- 


ing for French use. 
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5. Postal service. 

Main service in French West Africa proceeds 
regularly by air, railroad, along established motor trans- 
port routes, and navigable waterways. Other methods of 
conveyance include military convoys and native couriers. . 
In the Soudan postal traffic is largely petween Kayes and 
Bamako, on one hana, and Ségou, Mopti, Timbouctou, and Gao, 
on the other. In 1937 there were 60 post offices in 
Dakar and Senegal, 49 in Soudan, 28 in French Guinea, 51 
in Ivory Coast, 33 in Dahoney, 25 in Niger, 15 in Maure- 


tania, and 19 in Toxo. 
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40. Finance. 
French West Africa and the Frerich mandate of 
Togo use the French monetaiy system. The unit of currency 
is the franc. “In 1939 the average value of the franc was 
30.025, At present it is offic fally fixed in the unoecu- 
pied zone of Faance at 50.0228, but on uncontrolled mar- 
kets it hag been worth. only about 30.0067. «svidence of | 
curxsency speculation indicates that this disparity also 
exists to some dufiee in West Ateiea. Before the present 
war, notes cf the. Banque de Finnee and of the Banque de 
L'Afiique Occidentale, in deno.iinations of 5,000, 1,900,. 
500, 100, 50, 25, and 5 fiancs wele accented as legal 
tender.” In the spiing of 1941, however, notes of the 
Banque de France above 190 faancs vere declared unaccepta~ 
ble in o1rdel to prevent cuiiency profiteering. The cir-- 
culation of the notes of the Banque de l'Afiique Occiden~ 
tale, in 1938, was 604,000,000 fences in Fiench Wes st Afvica, 
and &2, 060, 000 francs in Toco.” Copper and nickel coins 
of 2.1, and 0.50 france aie employed foi small trans- 
actions. Cowrie shells, although forbidden, are conmionly 
used by the natives in theis own transactions. Theze is 
no resulai rite of exchange between the Trance and the 
coviies; it varies enowiously Gene ing uvon the locality 


6 
and the proximity of tax-pay jing time. The shells cle so 


9 


widely used that they have been regarded as a hazard to 
the French currency. 


The Banque de L'Afiique Cecidentate has the ex- 
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clusive nirivilege of noce issue in French Vest Africa and 
Toco. The sum of notes in circulation cannot exceed 
1,000,000,000 francs. The bank's cavital is 50,000,000 
fvenes, and its policies aie subject to the contiol of the - 
government. The bank has bianches at Dakar, St. Louis, 


Kaolack, Bamako, Conakry, Grand Bassa, Cotonou, Forto-Novo, 
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and Lomé. 

There are several banking institutions vith 
branches in various towns of French West Africa and Togo: 
(1) Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique (French Bank of 


Africa) with agencies at Dakar, 3t. Louis, Rufisque, and 


Kaolack. 
(2) Banque Commeiciale Afiicaine (African Commercial 
Bank) with branches at Dakaz, Kaolack, Grand Bassam, Abid- 


jan (Capital: 12 million frances). 


wale Wes, Conan neeennaennnne enn eonnenetg! 


(3) Cxdait Fonciex d'Afrique (Land Bank of Africa) at 
Dakar. 

(4) Ordédit Toncte: de l'Ouest Afiicain (est Africn 
Land Bank) at Dakar, which udvances’funds on mortgages on 
house pronelty. 

(5) Banoue Belge d'Afiiaue (Belgian Bank of Africa) 
with a branch at Daker (Capital: 70 million francs). 

(6) Caisss d'¥parene, (Savings Bank) at Dakar. 

A largo postion of the cold ieserve of the Bank 
of France is renorted to be stored at Kayes, 468 miles 
cast of Dakar. | 

The budget system of French West Africa is 
rendered complicated by the feduratud nature of the colony. 
Certain expenditures which relate to the welfare of the 
French cupire are centialized in the metropolitan budget 
of Prence. Tho valious colonies contiibute to this bud- 
get, the expenditures of which are used laigely for wili- 
tary punposes. A second group of uxpuenditures alc financed 
from the tederal budget of French West Africa, A third 
group are financed from the local budget of the constituent 


territories, such as French Guinea or Senegal. In addition 
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to these general budgets there are three supplementary 
budgets, one for the railways, one for the administra- 
tive district of Dakar, and one for the port. There is 
also a federal loan budget for French West Africa, 
authorized in 1931 from which are financed the major 
public work developments of the colany. The financial 
oondition of French West Africa was sound before the 
outbreak of the war; the deficit of the depression years 
was replaced by a surplus from 1933 on, 19 The total 
budgets in 1938 were somewhat over 1,300,000,000 trancs.-? 
The principal, and only large source of re- 
venue is the import and export duties. There are 
several direct taxes: the capitation tax, imposed 
“upon all natives who are not French citizens, although 
there are certain exemptions; the prestation, or the per- 
formance of a fixed number of days! unpaid labor on 
public works, which in cortain cases can be commuted for 
cash payment; and an income tax imposed upon both natives 
and whites on a minimum income of 15,000 francs for 
single persons and 20,9000 francs for married persons. 
In certain areas there are special taxes, such as house 
taxes, taxes on undeveloped land, and tithes on live- 
stock and crops. . 
The total in 1937 of both the estimated general 
budget of the federation of French West Africa and the 
local budgets of the individual, territories, not in- 
cluding the’ railway and Port of Dakar budgets, or the 
‘federal loan budget, was about 577,100,000 francs. Of 
this about 22 percent went into services of administration 


and government, 8 percent for financial services, 13 


percent for interest payments and amortization, 17 percent 
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for industrial undertakings, 7 percent for public works, 
and 16 percent for social and economic activities. 
There has been a marked increase in planned expenditures 
for 1942; the general budget of the federation this year 
is 781,800,000 francs. 

The budget system of Togo, altnough independent, 
is similar to that of French West Africa. In addition 
to the local budget for nono, there is a loan budget 
for large public works, and a railway and wharf budget. 


The budget for 1937, not including the special budgets, 


was about 31,100,000 francs. Tho charactor of the ex- 
penditures was approximatcly the same 45 for French West - . 


Africa, although the loan charge was heavior.14 
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Unless otherwise stated, population data is derived 
from Special Memorandum #27, 1/10/42, British Fmpire 
Section, 0.5.5. 
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Porulation by Age and Sex and by Industry and Sex 
for the Various Countries of the World ,1942. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Census 
Library Project, L.C. 


Roost, Picter K., "French West Africa," Foreign 
> ’ Po iean i ah s bald 


Agriculture, September 1941, p- 357; also L'office du 


Niger, Les Travaux du Niger, p. 9. 


American Consulate, Dakar. "General Information 
Concerning the Dakar Consular District." n.d. 
Weatern European Section, M.1.5.; also Comment _on 
Current Events #<2h, 1/6/42. Western European 
Section, M.i.5. 


West Afrlean Tour of Mr. Francis B. Stevens, #16401, 
8/2/39.--C.D. 
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West Africa," #14100, 1/15/42.--0.8.8. 


Ethnic and Social Groups. 
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303; XXIII, 1933, op. 276-291. 


Rodd, F.R, People of the Veil. London, 1926. 
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Lancuaice. 
This parugraph is bused on the Yrollowing accounts: 
avouret, H. "Le Situation Lingistique en Afrique 
Occidentale Franc. ise." Afvice, vol. IV, 1931, 


po. 56-68. 


Westermann, D., Die Sudansprachen. Hamburg, 1011. 
Vesterumamn, D., "Die © statlantisehe Gruppe der Sudun- 


sprachen," Hi.tioilungen des Suminers fur Oriental- 
tache Serachen, vol. 282.7, 1929, pp» 63-86. 


Migeod, F.W.H., Phe Languages of Weat ftrice, 2 vols. 
London, 1911. 


Characteristics or the veople. 

his paragraph is bused on vhe following accounts: 
Gautior, F.F., Li ALrrigue Noixe Occidentsle. Paris, 1955. 
Siebury, F., Afrilanischer Fruhling. Frenkiurt, 19338. 


Dim Delebsom, Les secrets_des soreters Noize. Paris, 1934. 


Tauxier, L., lMoeurs_et histoive ces Peuls. Paris, 1937. 
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Vieiliard, G., "Notes suv Le carnetere des veuls," 
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Outre Were, vol. IV, 1932, p. 8 ff. 

Living Conditions. 


This paragraph is dased on the following accounts: 


1. Beslier, G.G., Le Sénégal. Paris, 1935. Maroix, 
Le Togo. Yaris 1938. 


Sieburg, F, Afrikanischer Fruhling. Frankfurt, 
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23. Education. 
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LtAfriquo Franguise, August-September, 1939. 


Munford and Orde-Browne, Africans Learn to be French, 
1937, p. 39, 


Ibid., pe. 65. 


information from Ralph J. Bunche, British Empire 
Section, 0.5.8. 


Munford and Orde-Browne, cited, pp. 31-35. 
Ibid., pp. 45-44, 

Ibid., pp. 45-47. 

Ibid., p. 4/7. 

Ibid., pe 47-48. 

LtAfrique Francaise, cited, p. 188. 

Tbid., p- 187. | 

Mumford and Orde-Browne, cited, p. 165. 
Ibid., p. 158. 


ibid., Ppe 55-39. 
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This paragraph is based on the following accounts: 


Cooksey, J.J. and A. Mcloish, Religion snd Civiliza- 
tion in Wost Africa. London, 198T. 


Labourst, H.,"La Sorcollorie au Soudan Occidentale," 


Lighton, G. "The Numerical Strength of Islam in tho 
Sudan," Moslem World, Vol. XXVI, 1986, pp. 255-273. 
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Western European Section M.1.8.3 Associated Press 
Dispatch, London, 1/31/42. 
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State, Three Memoranda Prepared by the Free French Mis- 
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| Seétion IV 
a NOTES AND CITATIONS 


lthe best descriptions of the current political situation 

in French West Africa are the articles of Paul M. Atkins 

@ in Foreign Affairs (January 1942, op. 359-366); National 

Geographic Magazine (March 1942, pp. 371-408); and Satur- 

Evening Post (January 10, 1942, pp. 27, 66 ff.); also 

C.0.1. Acc. 7710987, an M.1I.D. published survey of the ' 

a Situation in A.O.F. (March 1942), and C.O.I. Acc, #14431, 
ES -aconfidential report of a trip through the Federation, 

2 iDecember 30, 1941. : 
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23ee Paul M. Atkins, articles cited. 


30.0.1, Acc. #14431, cited; also J. Lambert report, (Feb- 
ruary, 1942), C.0.I. Acc. 14106, 13767, or #16987. 


4on French colonial policy, sec S. H, Roberts, History of - 


French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925 (2 vols., London, 1925), 
particularly I, 3-171. 


The most useful critical analysis of the political in- 
stitutions of French West Africa is that contained in Lord - 
Hailey, An African Survey: A Study of Problems arisin , 
in Africa South of the Sahara (London, 1939), pp. 165-206, 
250-241, 205-207, 290-291, 484-491. A complete but out 

of date tabulation is found in A.O.F., Annuaire'de gouverne- 

ment général de l'Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1922 

aris, 22 - the last edition published), See also France, 

Annuaire du Ministére des Colonies (Paris) for the organiza- 
ion and personnel of the goverment, (The 1936-37 edition 
is the latest available, see pp. 273-318, 351-353.) 
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% Onew York Times, June 27, 1940; Journal officiel de 1'A.O.n, 
ann July 1, 1940 
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7Until the decree of June 14, 1937, they were called Lieu- 4 
tenant-Governors;ibid., p. 189. 7 4 


Sroreign Research and Press Service, Survey of French West \ 
Africa, August, 1941. C.0O.I. Acc. 70069, This Leaflet, { 
put out by an organization apparently affiliated with the -. ' 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, relies largely 
on the Hailey work but brings it up to date, The material i 
a is reproduced verbatin in I.6.1.8., Senegal, (September, | | 
4 1941), pp. 8-13. \ 


9Lord Hailey, An African Survey, p. 190. 


l0verbert I. Priestley, France Overseas: A Study of Modern 
Imperialism, (New York, 1938) pp. 261,-266; Lord Halley, An 


q 
EB African Survey, py. 192-194. 


llRoyal Institute of International Affairs, Information De- ; 
partment, The French Colonial Empire (London, 1940) p. 11, 


4 l2annuaire du Ministére des colonies, 1936-37, pp. 273-277; 
3 : . Pord Hailey, An Afrioan Survey, Op. 239-240. 
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13Statesman's Year Book, 1941, p. 941. 
l4france, Annuaire du Ministérc des colonies, p. 273. 
1l5tord Hailey, An African Survey, p. 201. 


lécr. A.O.F., Annuaire du gouvernement général de 1'A.0.F. 
1922, pp. 29-3h. 


1l7Poreign Research and Press Service, Survey of French West 
Africa, C.0.1. Acc #9069. 


18Lord Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 201-202. 


L9Foreign Research and Press Service, Survey of French West i, 
Africa, 


teal 


20,.ord Hailey, An Afiican Survey, pp. 202-203. 
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2ltbid., p. 204. 

22Ralph J. Bunche, "French and British Imperialism in French ° 
West Africa," Journal of Negro History, XXI (January, 1936), 
31-46; S. H. Roberts, History of French Colonial Policy, 
TI, 653-658. as 

23Lord Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 433-491. 


AhTbid., pp. 485-438. 
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2oTbid., pp. 4&B-489. 
261phid., pp. 194-200. 


27Information from Thomas C. Yasson, formeily U. 5. Consul, 
Dakar. 


28tord Hailey, An African Survey, po. 204-205; H.I. Priestley, 
France Overseas, p. 267.. 


29A.0.7:, Annuaire statistique de 1'A.0.F., 1933-1934 (Paris, 
1936), np. 35-37; Lod Hailey, An African Survey, pp. 275- 
aan 320-294} also H. I, Priestley, France Overseas, pp. 
2 7-2 9. 


20L ord Hailey, An African Survey, p. 199, Sce also Dareste, 
Traité de Droit colonial, III, 331-333. 
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31lgee Journal. officiel. du Dahomey, January 15, 1942. 


" 32yictor Chazelas, Territories africains sous mandat_de la 
France: Caneroun et Togo, (Paris, Ly3I), pp. 1-16; see also 


pp. 143-189, 199-202. 


33Rrance, llinistere des colonies, Rapyport annuel adressé 

ar le gouvernement frangais au Conseil do la Societe des 
nations sur l'administration sous niandat du territoire du 
Togo pour l'annéc...(Paris, 19-- 


34gee Journal officiel du_teriitoire du Togo placé sous le _ 
mandat de la France, passim. 
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32R. A. ~innacker, @lections in Algeria and the French 


Colonies under tie Third-French Republic,” American 
Political Science Review, XXXII (April 1938). 


36statesman's Yearbook, 1941, p. 940. 

37¢.0.I. Acc#16987, Lambert and Kraus repoits. 

38Lambert Report: COT Acc 416987, #14106 or #13767; see 
Journal officiel du terzitoire du Togo place sous le man- 


dat de la France (January 16, 1942, pp. 75-76; Paris- 
: Dakar, passim, for further information on the Legion. 


22¢raus Report, C.0.3. Acc. #16987. 


40u.I.S., report of Military Attachd, Acora, (Mareh 21, 1941) 
C.0.I. Ace £15553 C. 
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ments," Geographical-Review (Oct. 1941); ISIS Report on 
Senegal (Sept. L941), pf 54. 

3Sources same as for note 2. 

‘sources same as for note 2, 


>Paris-Dakar (March 7, 1942). 
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Ownittlesey, "Dakar and other Cape Verde Settlements," 
cited, 


7Tpid. 
8ESTS Report on Senegal p. 54. 


QAgence economiques de 1'A.O.F., Bulletin mensuel (May 1936). 


p. 133. 
LOL arrique prangaise (January, 1933), p. 18. 
llgournal de la marine marchande (May 12, 1938), p. 703. 
120oNI Field Monograph of West Africa (Oct. 27, 1941) I, L459. 


l3syndicat professionnel des producteurs et distributeurs 
d'énergie electrique Annuaire, 1939, p. 175. 


lbannuaire Statistique de 1'A.0.T,, 1936-1937-1938, p. 50. 

15tbid., p. 50. Syndicate professional des producteurs d'en- 
ergie electrique Annuaire 1939, p. 175. State Dept. Tele- 
gram, Dakar, May 11, 1942. 

16tpid. p. 175. 

17IsIS Report on Senegal, p. 5k. 


18pulletin mensuel (Mey, 1936), p. 133; Annuaire du Commerce, 
Didot-bottin 1939, p. 2877. 


19syndicat professionel des producteurs a'énergie @lectri- 
que, Annuaire, 1939, p. 175. . 


201e5 Annales de ltempire (May 31, 1940). 


2lsyndicat: professionel des producteurs a'énergie électrique, 
Annuaire, 1939, p. 175. 


22Bulletin mensuel (May, 1936), p. 133. 


235yndicat: professionel des producteurs d' energie électrique, 
Annuaire, 1939, p. 175., and OSS, CID, 1881.65. 


24Bulletin mensuel (May 1936), p. 133; ISIS Report on Sene- 
zal, p. 55; OSS, CID, 188465. 


- 25aur1etin Mensuel (June, 1930), p. 223; OSS, CID, 188465. 


26syndicat: professionel des producteurs d' énergie ‘electrique, 
Annuaire, 1939, p. 175. 


-27Bulletin mensuel (Sept. 1935), pp. 269-270. 


28tpid., (May, 1938), pe 133.2 wo te ee ee 


2prevue générale dtélectricité (Aug. 29, 1931), vp. 336; | 
Bulletin Mensuel (May 1930), p. 165; Les Annales de l'em- 
pire (April 12, 1940). 
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30u, S. Dept. of Commerce, World Electrical Markets: French 
Colonies in West Africa (Oct. 1938). 


3lBulletin mensuel (July 1936), p. 244. 
“32tpia. (May 1936), p. 133. 


33Annuaire Statistique de 1'A.0O.F., 1936-37-38, pe 503 
Brit. C.B. 1604 B; Jan. 19Al. 

3hBulletin Mensuel (May 1936), p. 133; U. S. Dept. of State, 
World Electrical Markets: French Colonies in West Africa 
(Oct. 1936); Annuaire du commerce Didot-Bottin, 1939, De 
752.6 . 


35Bulletin mensuel (May, 1936), p. 133; World Radio Markets: 
Ivory coast (eb. 28, 1939). 


36Sources same as for note 35. 
37E, L. Bélime, ed., Les Travaux du Niger (1940), passin. 
“38pulletin mensuel (May 1936) pp. 133, 166; OSS, CID, 188465. 
39rbid; Revue générale de U'Slectricité (June 27, 1931), 
pp. 1029-1034. | 
L0Bulletin mensuel (May, 1936), p. 133. 
Lipuxton Reports, #376. 
42Bulletin mensuel (Feb. 1937), p. 60; Ibid. (May 1936), 


p. 133; Annuaire Statistique de 1'A.0.F., 1936-37-38, 
p. 50, 


L3pulletin mensuel (Oct. 1938), p. 296; Ibid., (Dec., 1938), 


Dp. 350; ONI Field Monograph of West Africa (Nov. 3, 1941). 
II, 97. | 


Li, §, Dept. of Donmerce, World Electrical Markets: Trench 
Golonios in West- Africa (Oct. 1938); Les Annales coloniales 


(May 1931), p. 7, Revue générale de lt@lectricite (August 
22, 1931), pp. 338-339. 


Paragraph 34. 


All information has been taken from the COI, African Sec- 
tion monograph, "The Railways of West Africa." 


2tInterview with Thomas C. Wasson, August 7, 1942. 


3¥rench West Africa, Agence econonique, Annuaire statistique 
de l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 1936-8, pp. 57, 51. 


- Paragraph 35. 
lfrench West Africa, Agence économique Annuaire statistique., 


pp. 56, 150. 
2tnformation from Road Map of West Africe, 1939. 
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3U. S. Consul, Paris, August 1, 193k. 


4u, S, Consul, Lagos, Jan. 17, 1940. 


French: West Africa, Agence économique, Annuaire statistique. 
pp. 56, 150. 


6y, Ss. Consul, Lagos, Jan. 17, 1940. 
7Buxton Report #568, March 16, 1942. 
8tnterview with Major Brull, June, 1942 


aN very confidential source. 

LOpuxton Report #519, March 10, 1942. 

lly, S. Consul, Lagos, January 17, 19K0. 

12tnterview with Major Brull, June, 1942. 

13verbal Report of 'T. C. Wasson to MIS, April 9, 1942. 
lktnterview with Major Brull, June, 1942. 


Buxton Reports. 


Paragraph 36. 
lyidal de la Blache, ed. Géographie Universel (1939) XI,478. 


2yournal de la Marine Marchande, May 12, 1936. 


pulletin mensucl..., Statistique commercial de 1'A.O.F. 
en 1937; PPe 51-2 ry 


j 
| 
l5conversation with Thomas C. Wasson, August 7, 1942; various | 
i 
&Conversation with Thomas C. Vasson, July 25, 1942. | 


5,1A.0.F. Touristique, TIT, Jan. 1939; British Pilot 1939, 
I, 2l7- 


Opulletin Mensuel..., Statistique...Pp- 51-2 
71:A.0.F. Touristique, III, January, 1939. 
Spulletin Mensuel..., Statistique, pp. 51-2. 


Ines Annales Coloniales, July 11, 1938; MIS, Report from New 
York office, June TS, 1942; U. S. Consul, dakar, October — 


9, 1931. 
LO;+a.o.F. Touristique, IIT, Jan. 1939. 
lipulletin Mensuel..«, Statisbique..., pp. 51-2, 
121,1A.0.F. Pouristique, III, Jan., 193% 
13pulletin Mensuel..., Statistique.., PP. 51-2. 
| LAIbid. 
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15L'A.0.F. Touristique, ITI, Jan., 1939. 
Lépulletin Mensuel...,Statistique,.., 51-2. 
17Les Annales Coloniales, May, 1931. 
18pulletin Mensuel de 1'A,O.F. 1939, p. 68. 


de la Marine Marchande, May 12, 1938. 
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Hailey, African Survey, ». 1545; Les Annales Coloniales 
Feb. lh, 1033. 


Bénedec, "La navigation fluviale dans les colonies 
francgaises," Journal of the African Society, 1932, pp. 19- 
21, 30-31. 


21 


22Hailey, African Survey, p-. 1546; a confidential source, 
Dec. 19/41. 


23unlecs otherwise noted all information on this topic comes 
from Bénedec, Journal of the African Society, 1932, pp. 
17-19, 28-30. 


fliprance, Ministry of Colonies, Bulletin Quotidien...,April 
30, 1940. 


2>Les Annales Coloniales, Sept. 5, 1938. 
264 confidential source, Dec. 1941. 
27Bulletin Mensuel, 1939, 9. 65. 

2Byailey, African Survey, pp. 1946-7. . 
29atrica Pilot, I, 201. 

30Tbid., I, 203. 


3lprench West Africa, Agence économique, Annuaire statisti- 


19py,ed copy of an unidentified ms. in MIS (19399; Journal | | 
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que de 1'A.0.}., 1936- 1938, p. 53. ; 


ly Agionaut tique, Junge, 1939. 


2Journal Gfficiel de l'Afiique Frangaise, Novenber 22, LOWL, 
p. 1103-9. 


CAA Infosuation Pulletin No. 26, "Air Services in Africa", 
December, 1941; conversation with Thomas C. sasson, August 
7, 1942. 


Aparis-Dakar, February 6, 1942. 
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Directory, West Africa, July 2, 1942. 
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“nix Route Guide, April 1942, pp. 60-68, 93. 


Stnteiavia, 1939, Geneva, p. 720. 
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-lprance, Annuaire Statistique, 1938, pp. 293, 300. 
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~Srpia.s Agence économique de l'Afrique Occidental Fran- 
gaise, Statistiques commerciales, 1937. 
3agence économique de 1'A.0.}¥., Bulletin mensuel, March 
1939, pe 67. 


doe A, Acora, Rept. #34, April 30, 1942. 


5pecord of Known Imports into Marseilles and other Frencl 
Mediterranean Ports from january 1 to December 31, 1941". 


6Pprance, Annuaire Statistique, 1938, Dd. 293, 300; Agence 
Zconomique de L'A.O.r., Statistiques commerciales, 1937, 
pe 29. 


Cutmports into Marseilles and other French Mediterranean 
Ports," cited. 


055, CID, Accession No. 220. 
9sournal de la marine marchande, Sept. h, L94L; p. 670. 


LOntmports into Marseilles and other french Mediterranean 
Ports," cited. 


L941. 


12y, S, State Department, Report of Consul at Dakar, Oct, 
30,1941. 


L3uqmports into Marseilles and other French Mediterranean 
Ports," cited. 


.. Mprance, Annuaire Statistique, 1938, pps 293,300. 


jy, S, State Department, Report of Consul at Dakar, Oct. 
30, 1941. ; . 
loprance, Annuaire Statistique, 1938, Pp. 293, 300 
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17, S. State Dept., Report of Consul at Dakar, Nov. 12, 
1931. 


1pyrou files of MIS, July 1, 1942. 
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Paragraph 38 (cont'd.) 
| 19agence economique de 1'A.O.F., Statistiques commerciales, 
1937, p. 47 Géographie universelle, Xl, Dp» 445. 


20y, §. Department of State, Consulate at Dakar, "General 
Information concerning the Dakar Consulate District," 
September 1941; report of Feb. 4, 1942; report of Feb. 
26, 1942; report of May 26, 1942. 
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Paragraph 39 
linterview with Thomas C. Wasson, Aug. 7, 1942. 


24 confidential source, Sept. 19421. 


3pureau de l'union internatignale du telecommunications, 
Statistique sénéral_ de la telephone..., Berne, 19421 
4Prance, Annuaire Statistique..., 1938, pe 29h. 
5,es Annales Coloniales, Sept. 5, 1938; Gouveruement 

Generale de 1'A.O.F., »ostes, Télégraphes, ete. en A.0.F., 
(Paris, 1931) p. il. 


6annuaire officiel des téléphones, Dakar, 1941; conversa- 
tion with Thomas G. Wasson, Rug. 7, L942. 


7pelegran, State, Dakar, May 11, 1942. 


Se ouvernament Genéral de 1'A.0.7., Postes, Telegraphes 
etc. en A.O.F., (Paris, 1931) pp. L0-Li. 


ont 7h, Field Monograph of West Africa, October 27, 1941, 
p. 347; French West ries, Agence economique, Bulletin 
Mensuel, 1938, p. 350. 
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l0statesman's Yearbook, 1941, p. Shh. 


lla confidential source, Sept. 1941. 


i2tnis table is compiled from the lists of the Bureau de 
L'union international des teleconmunications of 1927 
and 1940, and from the French Annuaire Statistique.., 


ee mamma 


1938, Ds 29d. 
13 


U. S. Dept. of Comaerce, World Radio Markets, January 9, 
1940. 


Mey, §, Consul, Dakar, Oct. 16, 1941. 
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lotpia., March 13, 1942. 
l6qbid., Oct. 16, 1941. 


~~ A7pronch West Africa, Agance Sconomique, Bulletin Mansuel.., 
qc 1935, DD. 26538. -  ~ 


18tpid., 1938, p. 351. 
19yean Jacob. Les Installations Télégraphiques, (Paris, 


1936), pe 142; ONI 74 Field Monograph of French West 
Africa, Oct. 27, 1941, De 3h6. 
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20conversaticn with Thomas C. Wasson, August 7, 1942. 


. y 
2lfrance, Postes, télégraphes et télephones, Bulletin..., 
1936, De The . ' , 


220 ouvernement Générale de'1'A.0.F., Postes, télégraphes 
etc. in A.O.F., PP 2, De 


23France, Annuaire Statistique.., 1938, p. 29h; Union 
Postale Universolle, otatistique générale..., (1937). 


‘Paragraph 40. 
linformation from Western European Section, DSI, OSS. 


2annuaire du Commerce Didot-Bottin (1939), »- 2870. 
3u. S. Consul. at Dakar, March 19, 1942. 
4erance, Annuaire Statistique, 1936. 


Tnstitut Colonial International, Compte rendu de la 
XXIT® session tenue a Lisbonne oss, Tableau II, fac- 
ing Pp. XCLV. 


6Albert Duchéne, Histoire des finances coloniales de la 
Trance (Paris, 1958), pp. 208-270; ONL Field Monograph 
of Trench Guinea (July 11, 1941), p. 33. 


7puchdne, Histoire de finances coloniales, cited, p. 262. 


Screat Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, Economic 
Conditions in French West Africa, 19 3-36, p. 9; Les 
Ennales coloniales (Mardh 20, 1938), 2 ram ONI Field 
Monograph of West Africa Vol. I (October 27, L94I), pl. 


\ 
QrD Survey of French West Africa (June 15, 1J4L), I, 32. 


LOLord Hailey, An African Survey (London-New York, 1939), 
pp. Lh49-1h5l. 


lly tarrique fraagaise, XLVIII (Feburary, 1938), p. 73. 


l2yailey, An African Survey, pp. 555, 588-590, 1449; Foreign 
Research and press service, Report on French West Africa 
(August 1941 ). 


toyailey, African Survey, p. 1453. 


lay, gs. Consul at Dakar, Mareh 27, 19he. 


l5prance, Annuaire Statistique, 1938, p. 258; Hailey, An 
African Survey, Pr. 153-1454. ; 
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Yiation of Sadoretion of Trencn West Africa. 
anc the Frence fiendeve of Togo 
° 


LPGCe. Totel Year LVOVELE 
Tercitory Bu. md. Population Ectimated Density 


yreneh west Arica 


Senegal 77,730 1.666, 3°74 1937 21L.4 


AT ea Ae name NE 


Gaines 26 , 866 2,065, 52 1937 21.3 


guden 599,966 3,635,075 1937 6.2 
Dehone,’ 43,232 1,269,128 1937 29.8 
Ivory Coust LOA, LTA 3,981,459 1937 21.6 
Mauretania 523,310 2°70, 764 LG37 1.1 
Niger 499,430 1,809,576 1937 3.6 


Dokar and 
Dependencies 650 LEG , 9:29 193'7 2115.4 


French Mandate of 
Togo — -R1,892 780,090 1938 35.6 
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Estimated ‘otal Population and Tyaropean Population 
of the Principsl Cities and Towns 
of the Federation of French West Africa as of July, 1936 


Place fotal Population European Population 
Senegal 
Dakar 92,600 6,500 
St. Louis 33,100 1,100 
Kaolack Ad, ; 900 650 
Diourbel 16,090 270 
Rufisgue (including Burgny) 20,006 150 
Thies 16,390 820 
14'Bour 5,200 250 
Ziguinchor 8,000 380 
Gossas 6,500 110 
Louge 4 400 190 
a Banbey 5,100 120 
| Pivaouane 3,200 95 
4 Foundiougne 1,300 45 
a iMekhe 2,300 L0 
q Fatick 2,800 180 
| Knonbole 1,'700 150 
Bt 
x Mauretania 
_eé Port-Etienne 950 160 
a Abtar 4,600 100 
ig Kaedi 3,200 10 
ES. Sudan 
: 
M Bamiko _ 22,000 1,000 
BE Kayes 12,500 270 
a Sikasso ‘ 11,900 30 
of Segou 7,700 300 
Djenné 5,600 7 
Timbuktu * §,500 110 
Gao 6,500 130 
Mopti 3,800 140 
Guinea 
Conakry 13,600 1,210 
hamou 3,900 220 
Kanken . 9,200 220 
Labe” 9,000 - 120 
Siguiri 7,400 120 


Kindia 7,600 430 


Ivory Coast 


Abidjan 17,500 . 1,060 
Koudougou 15,900 20 
Vagadougou . 14,200 150 
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Bobo-Dioulasso 10,000 250 . 
Daloa 6,900 50 
Grand-Bassamn 4,900 200 
Bouuke 3,300 170 
Agboville 5,300 90 


Dahomey 


a : Porto-Novo 23,500 ' 230 - 
| 7 Ouidah. 10,500 ilo 
Abomey 11,360 . 15 
Cotonou 6,500 350 
7 Savalou 20,2200 15 


4 Niger 
4 Niamey 5,000 190 
{] Tahoua 12,600 15 
Zinder 10,500 95 
Maradi §,100 40 
Birni N'Koni 5,000 10 
Dari 3,800 20 
Agades 4,960 


~ 
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Muauretunig.. 


Padalancaennchar ea at ee 


Senegal. 


Wolof 
hoors 
Sarakole 
Toucouleur 


Bulante 
Banbare 
Diola 
Peulh 
Lebou 
hielinke (siendingo) 
WOOL’ 
Sarakole 
Serere 
Toucouleur 
VloLof 


French Sudan. 


Bombara 

Bobo end Diols 
Peulh 

Habe and others 
Malinke 

Moors and Tuareg 
iindianke 
Surakole 
Senufo 

Sonrhai 
Toucouleur 


Niger Territory. 


French Guinea. 


ea SS 


ona 
Djerma: 
Hausa 


Kanembu, Kura, Manga and others 


waourd 
Peuih 
Taureg end Tibbu 


Baga 
-Bagsar. 
Foulacounda 
Fula (Peulh) 
Guerze 
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t liative Tribes in French 
stinated 


und e population 


), 


18,000 
195 ,000 
20,000 
40,000 


"7,000 
27,000 
1.10 ,000 
200,000 
15,000 
70,000 
5 ,000 
27,000 
210 ,000 
152,000 
534,000 


720,000 
135 ,000 
44,0 , 000 
130,000 
200 ,000 
110,000 
175 ,O00 
2225 ,000 
135 ,000 
155,000 

50,000 


75 , 000 
165 ,000 
4,00 ,000 
250 , 000 
100 ,WU0 

80,000 

75 ,000 
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qi Kiss1 110,000 
4 Xonyagi 13,000 
‘ London 22,000 
,, Malinke (Mandingo) 500,000 
4q Helou 7,000 
‘ql Susu 293,000 
q Toma - 36,000 
q Ivory Coust. 
ee Agni and Kru : 418,000 - 
3 Bukoue 137,000 
z Balabara 146,000 
g Baule 326,000 
Bete 94,000 
Deh:or Mano 96,000 
Diola (iandingo) 40,000 
Fula (Peulh) 234,000 
Guro ; 80,000 
Gurunsi 210,000 
Lobi, Dian, Gan 60,000 
ijandingo 200,000 
Mossi 1,550,000 
Serakole 115,000 
Senufo 204 ,000 


French Togolend. 


Southern srea 


. Ada or Adangme) 
Adele 300 ,000 . 
Akposso °) 
Ewe ) 
Northern Arca 
Bassori (Teri) - 27,000 
Kotokoli 75,000 
Gurina and Moba 75,000 
Kabre and Logsoe 200 ,000 
Bt Dehomey. 
f 
:. Barba 100,000 
A Fon 370 ,000 
| = Wago (Yoruba) 100,000 . 
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APPENDIX IV 


Alphabetical Arrangement of iiost Important Tribes 
of ¥rench West Africa, with Brief Cheuracterization. 


q lL. Tribe: Adengne or Ada 

; Location: French Togoland \ 
i _ Number: 22,000 

. Language: Dialect of Ewe | 
7 Racial Group: Negro ro 
: Keligion: Pagan 7 
: Cheructeristicss: Tribe consists of several small, 


independent chieftuincies. Little 


I 
4 contact with Europeans and therefore 
| probably not too adiptuble as laborers. 
i Economy : agriculturists 
| , 
2. Tribe: Agni 
‘ Location: Ivory Coast 
Nunber: 4,00 ,000 
I Language: Agni 
q 
“fe Racial Group: Negro 
d ‘Religion: Pagan 
4 Characteristics: apni are divided into nuwerous small 
3 tribul groups under i:deperdent chiefs. 


Dissatisfied with French administration 
4 on account of forced labor policy. A 


; very intelligent groupoof people. 

: Economy : Agriculturists 

3 , 

4 3. Tribe; Agna 

: ‘ Location: Wiger Territory 

4 Number: 75,000 

| | @: Language: Teluted to language of the Tucreg 
| | Racial Group: Negro with strong Hamitic influence 

Religion: © -: Mostly Ragen. with slight Moslem influence =] : 
Charzgueristics: Closely. rdscmble Maouri (see below) ! 
Economy: Agriculturists | | 
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Tribe: 
Location: 
Number :; 
Language: 
Racial Groud: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Econowy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Language: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy: 


. Tribe: 


Location: 
Number: 


Lunguage: 


Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Baga 

French Guinea 

25,000 

Baga 

Negro 

Pagan 

An alert and vigorous folk. On account 
of « yielding disposition, they are heing 


absorbed by the Susu. 


Agriculturists 


Bukkoud 

Ivory Coast 

140,000 

Bakoue, a diulect of the Kru lenguage 
Negro 

Pagen 

Subdivided into numerous small groups 
and under village chiefs. Closely re- 
senble Agni (see above). 


Agriculturists 


Bambara 
Southern Senegal, French Sudan 
775 ,000 


Baubure or Bamana, related to Mandingo 
(Mande tan) 


Negro 


Pagan 


Furnish excellend soldiers and poljcemen; | 


live in suall tribal units under ‘Semi- 
independent chiefs who enjoy a strong 
political influence. 


Agric ulturists 
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Number: 


Language : 
Raciul Group: 
Religion: 


Charucteristics: 


Econoay s 


Tribe; 

Location: 
Nunber: 
Lunguage: 
Rucial Group: 
Religion: 
Churacteristics: 


Beonony ; 


Tribe: 
Locution: 
Number: 
Lurnguage: 
Rucinl Group: 
Rei:igion: 


Characteristics: 
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Barbu. 

Dehoney 

160 ,000 

Barba, ulso culled Bargu 

Negro 

Pagan 

They ure divided into several ghiull 
chieftaineies. wot accustomed to work 


for Europeons. A shy und retiring folk. 


Agriculturists 


Bessuri or Ten 
French Togoland 
27,000 | 

Tem 

Negro 

Pagen 

No information 


Agriculture and unizal breeding 


Baule 

Ivory Coast 

325,000 

Diulect of Agni 

Negro 

Pa geti 

Compuretively well-to-do. Live under 
iudepeudent chiet's in rather snall 
villages. ince they are Tumous as pro- 
jucers of wood ¢curvings, their villuges’ 
were frequently raided; somewhat resent~ 
ful towards Frencn; make good workers, 
however, Lf properly trceted. 


Agriculturists 
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Trite 


facial Group: 
Religion: 
Churacteristice: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Lungruu pe ; 
Rhueiel Group: 
Religion: 
Characteristics: 


meonony : 


Tribe: 

Location: 
Nuabers: 
Languege: 
Necial Group: 
Religion; 
Churneteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 


Number: 


Betc 

ivory Coust 

94,000 

Bete, au diulect of Kim 

Negro 

Pugen 

Closely resemble Buule (see above) . 


agriculturists 


Bobo 

Prench Sudin 

100, 060 

Bobo, reluted to :iandingo (Iunde tun) 
ilegro with Humitic influcnees 

Pugen (7) 


No inforwationu 


Aninel breeders and upriculburists 


Den or iano 

ivory Coast 

98,000 

Muno, reluted to Liandingo (Mande fu) 
fegro 

Pagan 

Glogely resemble Baule (see ibove). 


Agriculturists 


Diole 
Senegal, French Sudun, Ivory Coust 


250,000 


SIRT mr we ane rane a ea 
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APPENDIX IV (Contd.) 


Language: 


Racial Group: 
Religion: 


’ 
Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Location; 
Wunber : 
Lunguage : 
fiacial Group: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Ecoononiy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Languages 
Racial Group: 
Keligion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Agriculturists « 


Dialect of ldandingo 

Negro 

Pagen, u few hioslens 

Strict custe society prevents families 
6fodiffdrent social conditions from 


intermurriuge. 


agriculturists und animul breeders. 


Djermy 

Niger Territory 

165,000 

Djerma, closely reluted to Sonrnal 
Wegro with strong Negro udmixture 
iloslens, but without funaticisi 
They form seuini-independent villuges 
under the authority of an esteemed 
merabut (Mohammedan priest) whose 


influence does not extend too fur. 


Agriculturists 


we 

French Togolund 
200,090 

we 

Negro 


Pagun 


They urc subdiviaed into numerous swall- 


er groups which are controlled by un 
hereditary chief. in sone tribes the 
nutive witch doctors play «n important 
role. They mke acceptable workmen, 
although they ure un easy going peo- 
ple, like most tribes in this area. 
Priests and secret soaicties play. an 
importunt role. . 


os tan ii ne Alt nce ch RA ARREARS EN i 


16. 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Langunge: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


* Economy : 


17. 


18.: 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Languuge : 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


~Characteristiaqs: 


‘Ereonomy: 


Trihesi . 
Lacatian: 
“Number : 


Languages ~ ° 


| “Recial Group: 


Religion: 
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Fon or Fan 
Dahomey 

370 ,000 
Diulcect of Eve 
Negro 


Pagan 


(see Ewe) 


hgriculturicts 


Fulu (see ulsc Peulh) 

French Guinea 

700,000 

Ful 

Hamites with strong Negro admixture 
doslLems | 


Conquerors of the Foute Djellon, tnoy 


controlled all the uative tribes of the 


Lroa. Although subjugated by the 
French they still consider thenselves 
the rulers of the urea. <A proud peo- 


ple, not particularly resentful towurds 
the French, who deprived then of their 


power. 


Agriculture 


Guerze 
Frenen Guinc:: 
80,000 
Guerz2e 
Negro 


Pagen 


198 


19. 


20. 


al. 
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APPENDIX IV (Contd.) 


Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Lungeage: 
Ruci:.1 Group: 


Religion: 


Churucteristics: 


Economy ; 


Tribe: 

Location: 
Number: 
Languazes 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 
Gharucterintics : 


Econo: 


Tribe: 
Locations 


umber : 


They arc quite prosperous; rice, puln 
oil, kolu nuts etc. Brow without much 
effort so that they are not used to 
hard work. Spend a hot of tine drinking 
palm wine. The “witch doctors" have 

a greater influence then the local 
tribal rulers. Closely resemble Kissi 
(see below) , . 
Agriculturists; sce are gninel-breed- 
ers. 

Gurma 

French Togolund, Niger Territory 
24,0 , 000 

Gurnmua 


Negro 


Some are nomin.l.y Hoslems with very 
strong Pugun influence. 


Glosuly resemblés Sonrnai (see below) 


Animal breeders nnd ugriculturists 


Guro 


miedne nn YEE LLLP NOE CSE I I 


Ivory Cost 
30 , 000 
dalect of angui 
Vegso 
Pugen | 
Closoly resemble Buule (see sbove) 


Apriculturists 


Gurunsi 
ivory Coust 


210,000 


Sy eee fe ae ey sn mnersacenne etme” 


3498 
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Language: 


Recial Group: 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Locution: 
Number: 
Linguage: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Churacteristics: 


Econony : 


Tribe; 


Location; 


Number: 
Lan guare: 
Racial Group: 


Religion; 


Grousi or Gurunri (related to Mossi) ; 
consists of numerous Giulects: Atyulo, 
Isala, Lobi, Kulungo, etc. 

Negro 

Pagen 

They ure subjeats of the Mossi, by 
whom they heve been ruled for muny 
centuries; live in small isolated 
groups. — 


Agriculturists 


Hube 

French Sudun 

130,000 

Habe 

Negro 

Pagan 

They retuined un uge-gruded society, 
according to which the mule population 
is organized in clusses corresponding to 
their age. Unmurried boys live aside 
from the tribe in own politigal or- 
giunigzations. aA shy puople, very little 
touched by European influences. Huve 
been exploited by other Negroes for uany 
conturices. - 


agriculturists 


Hausa 

Niger Territory, and scattered ell over 
French West africa (strongly repre- 
sented in Northern Higeria) 

500,000 

Housa 

Negro 


Pagen end Moslens 
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Charactarisgtics: Formerly they formed lorg: stutes, 
which were destroyed by other tribes. 
They are now < group of truders to be 
found in almost ull settlements of Hest 
Africe. They arc very orthodox and do 
not cusily mix vith other tribes. The 
Heusn ure despised by muny tribes of the 
region in which they live. iliusa devcel- 
oped own Litcruture und 2 cliss of 
Nintellectugls." Huusa will be found 
of greutest wagouscluudestine inter- 
mediaries between Negroes ond Europeans. 

Lconomy: fraders, artisins unc africulturists 

Tribe: Sot Kobre 

Loce tion: French Torolund 

Number ; 120,600 (7) 

Lun gucge Kabre, closely related to Kotokoli (Tem) 

Rucial Group: Negro 

Religion: Pugén 


Cheructerlstics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Longuage: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Charscteristics: 


Economy s 


Their society is based upon the cge- 
grading syaten, according to which 
nll male members are classified in 
groups corresponding to their ages. 


Agviculturists and ania. breeders 


Yancnbu 

Niger Territory 

200, 000 

Kununi 

Hagitic with strong Negro admixture 
Moslein 

The Tuaregs os well ns mony Arabic 
settlers regard the Kenembu as their 
gloves. The Kanembu hove a very ih- 
ferior socicl position and ure there- 
fore « very shy people; they are in- 
dustrious and ure said to make Cuirly 


food workers. 


Agriculture and animal breeding 
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20. Tribe: 
Location: 
Numbers 
Language: 
Kkecial Group: 
Religion: 


Cheracteristics: 


Economy : 


27. Tribe: 
Location 
Numbee: 
Languuge: 
Rucial Group: 
Religion: 
Charucteristics s 


Economy s 


Tribes 


wo 
Ga 


Location: 
Nuaber: 
Lanpuage: 
Recial Group: 
Religion: 
Characteristics: 


Economy: 
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French Guinex. 

110,000 

Kissi 

Hegro 

Pagan 

They are considered rentckadle for their 
pptitude as roud ind roilway luborers. 
They live in cmd villages which ure 
politicaliy semi-independent. The poli- 
ticel affcirs ore in the mmnds of un 
nereditery chief. Closely resemble 
Guerze (sce ubove) 

Agriculturisys; obundant rice crops, 
palu oil, kernels and kols nuts. 
votakoli (‘er) 

French Togolena 

75 5000 

Tem 

hkegro 

pagan 

Closely resemble Kabre (see above) 


aAnimel breeders and ugricultyrists 


Labou 
Senegal 
13,000 
YoLof 
Negro 
HosLens 


Closely resemble Wolof (see below) 


Agriculturists 
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29. 


30. 


31. 
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Tribe: 
Location: 
Nusnber: 
Language: 
facial Group: 
Religion: 


Cheracteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe : 
Location: 
Wwaber : 

Lan guege: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 
Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 

Location: 
Nunber: 
Language : 

Recial Group: 
Religion: 
Cheracteristics: 


Economy: 


Lundoma 

French Guinea 
22,000 

Dinlect of Tene 


Negro 


Pagan 


They urc believed to be n lazy, drunken, 
curcless people. The tribe is gradually 


being absorbed by the Susu. 


Agriculturists 


Lobi. 

Ivory Cost 

60,000 

Lobi, dialect of Grusi or Gurunsi 
Negro 

Pagen 

No inform:tion 


agricuLturists end uninal breeders 


Losso 

French ‘togolund 

80,000 

Logsi, releted to Garm: 
Wegro 

Pagan 


Ho information 


Agricultucists and anim.l breeders 
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32. Tribe: alinke (reluted to Mandingo) 
Location: Senégal, French Sudan, French Guines. 
Humber ; 00,000 
Language: Dialect of Mandingo (amde tan) 
Ruciaul Group: ilegro 
Religion: séndégel lialinke ure tioslens, the rest 


nowinelly Mohummedens, bub without. zeal 
unt! tonviation. 


CneracterLiotics : ; They were greatly decimited by sluve- 
rzids; French occup.tion meant relief 
to then. They udupted theuselves well 
ta the conditions of the French occu- 
pation; they furnish the bect type of 
native troops, the most udaptuble work- 
men, ond are suecaseful travers and 
formers. 


Keonomy ; Agriculturists 
33. Tribe: Handingo 

Location: Ivory Coust 

Nunber ; 200,000 

Languc.ge t tdundingo 

Racial Group: an Negro 
q Religion: voslems 
| Charzcteristics: They fornerly formed several powerful 
4 eupircs, the olde.t deing the empire 


of Lielle. Closely resemble fialinke 
(see above). 


Economy : agriculturists und Sraders 
34. Tribe: Maourl 
Location: Niger Territory 
Humber : . ; 100,000 ‘ 
Language: Related ‘to Heuse * 


Racial Group: Hamites with Negro admixture 


4 Religion: 


Economy : 


35. _ Tribe: 


Locr.tion: 


umber: 


q Languuge 2 


Racind Group: 


Religion: 


Economy 3 


36. Tribe: 


Characteristics s 


Charucterigtica: 


miTiaL 
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Few aro Moslems, wort of thes ate Paguns 
They live under eeti-independent chiet's 
in villages, which are sometises forti- 
fied. ‘They have the reputation of being 
brutal und querrebsone. 


Lgriculturists 


Liniznka 

French Suénn 

175 ,000 

winiiuke, rebeteé to Mandingo (funde tan) 
Negro 

HOS LES 

Closely resemble iMulinke (see above) 


Agriculturists and unimal breeders 


Nobis 


ovation: _ French Togol.arid 
Number : 35,000 (7) 
4 *Langue.ge + Kota. 
sf 
at Racial Group: Negro 
a! 
| Religion; Pagan 
+ Characteristics: No anfornetion 
mi 
Economy ¢ Agriculturists und anime breeders 
37. ‘Tribe: Moors 
| : : Location: Mauretania, northern Seneg..l, northern 
_ ‘ French Cudin 
! vy) Number : 250, 000 
| Longunge: arabic 


Racial Group: 


REY ROME EA Si0 dts GE 0 ame ta HS 


XV 


Arabs with strong Negro mixture 


3 Religion: 
4 Characteristics s 
a 
a 
a 
Teconony 3 


38. Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 


Language: 


Racial Group: 


Religion? 


Churacteristics: 


Economy : 


39. ‘Tribe: 


Location: 
: Number: 
a _ Language: 
Raciel Group: 
Religion: 


3498 
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hioslen 


Strougly anti-white and anti-French; 
quite independent; have strict caste 
society; still indulge in sone sluve 
raida for their own use; very belliger- 
ent. 


ry 


Camel und horse breeders, traders in 
silt. 


Moses 

Ivory Const 
1,550,000 
Hoasi. or Mozo 
Negro 


Yapun, bub strongly orgunized ancestor 
worship with priestly hierarchy 


Mossi have a strongly orgenized feudal 
orgunization under the lendership of 
un emperor, called Moro Nuba. The 
Vichy radio unnounced his decth on 
varch 14, 1942. Information of the 
Free French Mission indicutes that he 
nay have been murdered since he was 
suid to be pro-Ally. The whole Mosel 
statu is said to have developed un cx- 
treme state of unrest. The Mossi hed 
on, strong military organization and 
prob:bly muke excellent soldiet's. 


Agriculturists, ersftuaen, traders 


Nujgo 

Dahomey 

400,000 

Diclect of Yorubs 


Negro 


Pagan 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


Characteristics: 


Economy t 


Tribes 


Location: 


Numbert 
Languaget 
Racial Group: 


Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy: 


Tribe: 


Locations 


Number t 
Language: 
Raciel Groups 
Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy t 


Tribe: 


Locations 


APPENDIX 
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Iv (Cont'd) 


Divided into numerous little chieftain- 
cies. Seoret societies form an important 
part of their social and political organ- 
izotione Some towns and villages have 
democratic organization. 


Agriculturists. 


Peulh, called Fulani by the English. 


Scattered all over Senogal, French Sudan, 
French Guinea, Ivory Voast. 


1 ,000 ,000, 
Ful. 
Hamitio, with ocoasional Negro acmdocSuctte ; 


Mostly Moslems, but not very fanatical 


and tolerant of other religions. Nunereur, 
pagan rites survive. 
Shy; in a limited way anti-white. They 


dislike any regular work and therefore 
are not suitable for employment by Euro- 
peans. Tho marabuts (Moslem priests) 
have strong local influenoe. 

Mostly animal breeders; some are agricul= 
turists. 


Sarakole, or Soninke. 


Southern Mauretania, eastern Senogal, 
Fronch Sudan, Ivory Coast. 


400,000. 

Mandingo. 

Hamitio, with strong Nogro admixture. 
Zealous Moslems. 

Many of the Sarakole live among other 
tribes in small minority groups. 


Closely resemble Malinke (see above). 


Agriculturists and animal breedors. 


Sonufo. 


Frenoh Sudan, Ivory Coast. 
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q Number ; 350,000 a: 
if 
E . Languege : Senufo, ulso called Siena. - 
BY 3 4 
4 Racial Group: Yegro : 
Z 4 
i . Religion: Pagen | 
L Cheracteristics: While they formerly formed lerge poli- bali 
; tic. units, sinec French occupation the ib 
‘i gubgroups ure more or less independent. 4; 
4 fhe uuthority lies in the hands of two a 
a chiefs: the chief proper and the “moister me 
# of the soil." The chicf proper is the 7 
q oldest of the noti.bles and only « figure~ | 
4 heed. The “muster of the soil" is norm- 4 
4 ully the ovmer of land und thus the nost 4 
i influential person. 4 
i tt 
4 ‘4 
, Economy: Agriculturists (rice, maize ete.). Also ! 
fe aniiul breeders. } 
a i) 
i “4 
4 43. Tribe: . . Serere (reluted to Wolof) AM 
a : “ 
by no 
a Locution: sénégal ‘ 
q Cg 
‘ Vy 
_& Number: #10 , 000 4 
7 Language: | Wolof 7k 
1 Racial Group: Negro 
hcligion: Pagen, a few Mosleuus 
LY Charucteristics: They formerly forucd two stutes under the 
i control of kings, culled Bur; «fter the 
Z urrivel of the French the old eluborate 
a political structure war destroyed end now 
Z they form smaller tribal groups, in 
which the older cliss-stratification 
(aristocrats, conuioners , slaves) is still 
observed to uw great degree. Sercre ure 
very cooperative with the French; they 
dislike the Wolof .with whom they fre- 
quently go to war. 
| Econoiy s Agriculturists and keen truders 
q 44. Tribe: . Sonrhid 
Location: French Sudan 


Number: 155 000 


45. 


46. 


Languege: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Churacteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Loc:tion: 
Number: 
Lunguuge t 
Rucial Group: 
Religion: 


Charucteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe; 
Location: 
Humber: 
Language: 
Racial Group: 
Religion: 


Charucteristics: 


Econony : 
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Sonrhai, closely related to the Djerna 
Negro, with slight Humitic admixture 
Moslems (moderate observance) 

The Sonrhai wre divided into small in- 
dependent subtribes with an individual 
chief, whose office ic hereditary (fc ther- 


son) 


Agriculturists 


Susu 
French Guiner 


300 , 000 


Pagan 

Once the most powerful tribe of French 
Guinea, they were purtly abgorbed by the 
conquering Fula. They excel in conmerce, 
ere successful cultivators ond their 
aduptuble churucter m.lces them good 
vorknen end housekeepers. 


Agriculturists 


Teimne 

French Guinea 

40,000 (?) 

Temne 

Negro 

Pagan 

They have frequently been troublesone, 
not only to the French uduinistration, but 
also to their neighbors. But when men 
ere wanted for hard work in the factories 
and industries of the coust towns, it is 


the Temne who are sopghtedfter. 


hgriculturists 


(@. 


47. 


48 . 


Ad. 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number: 
Language : 
Racial Group: 


Religion: 


(Characteristics: 


Heononmy + 


Tribe: 
Location: 
Number ; 
Langue ge : 
Racial Group: 


Religion: 


Characteristics: 


Economy : 


Tribe: 
Locution: 


Number: 
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Tibbu 

Niger Territory 

30,000 

Tiobu, a Kanuri dinlect 
HYomites with Wegivo c.dmix ture 
wloslens 


Strongly anti-white and foniticJoslens. 
They inhabit the highlands of Borku 

ind Tibeeti wheve they occupy the sparse 
HYUSE ATCUH. Tuey ure ever reuay to 
iituek any invaders from wabush... The 
Tibbu are not fully povified, Although 
any lurge group of Huropeung would not 
find any cpvogition, they would not 

cet inuch eooperution from them. They 
form sever. suull tribal groups. These, 
however, muy be considered i loose con- 
Federation in that «11 reco,nize two 
noble custes--the Gund, und the Towu- 
gheri--cs the political leaders. 


fnimel breeders 


Tom. or Loni. 
Tronch Guine. 
36,000 


Tonk, rehited to Mundingo (ance tan) 


Pagan 


They ere sought after assnitive soldiery 
rnd intelligent workmen. Politically 
they «re dividec into munerous small, 
independent groups under the control of 
ao tribal chief. 


Agriculture 


« 


Toucouleur 


Southern Maurctanie, Senegal, FRench Sudan 


' 225 ,000 
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Longurge t Ful 


Recinl Group: Vouitie with strong Nggro cdmixture 
(related to Peulh) 


Religion: ioslcms 
Cheracteristics: They ure descendents of the Peuih end 
Negroes. Closely, resemble Peulh (sce 
ubove) Ds 
Feonomy : Agriculturists and cutilée breeders 
50. Tribe: © Tunares? 
Location: French Sudan, Wiger Territory, Sunure 


in genersd 


Number: 150,000 

Langw:.ge : Musee Or Tenajegh 

Racial Group: Namites 

Religion: Moslems 

Characteristics: pnti-white; their old gociul organiza- 


fion based upon cluss stratificetions 

still intact. They «fe alweys prepered 

to fight the French or other Furopeans, 

if properly propugundized ; during the 

last war friction occured on Srequent 
occasions which necessituted tie dis- 
patching of French troops. A very proud 
people who have 4o be upproached with a 
great deal of tuct. Altnough numeri- rk 


culiy sucll, their influence reuches fer 
since they control many neighboring tribes. 
They Live in monoguious werrdeges. \q 
ae: 
Economy: animal brecders \, 
i! 
51. Tribe: Wolof 4. 
Location: Southern Neuretania, Senegal 
Number : Gi. 550,000 
i 
Languages: Violof; sone, in the coastal region spexk q 
French 


Recieal Group: Dark Negroes 
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Religion: Some Pagun; Wolof along the coastal 
region are Moslems. 

To a large degree kept their socicl 
end tribal institutions intcct; they 

do not nix very freely with other Negro 
groups; but are friendly and pleusant 
with whites ulthough they have not 
accepted wuny French customs. flake 
excellent workers and soldiers. 


Characteristics: 


Agriculturists end tracers 


Economy; 


race CONFIDENTIAL 


APPENDIX V 


A. Workers in European Types of Enterprise in the 


Federation of French West Africa (1936) 


a 


Private Enterprises Public Service 
Colonies Workers Engaged Total . Workers Engaged ‘Total 
with without with without 
written written 
contract contract 


ee 


er? 
Senegal and 


Dakar 1,000 32,800 32,800 20 8,900 8, 900 
Sudan. 1,000 8,800 9,800 20 9,300 9, 300* 
Guinea 500 12,200 12,700 -- 3,800 3,800 
Ivory Const’: 23,100 21,000 = 44,100 200 7,600 ‘7,700 
Dahomey 700 3,400 4,100 700 1,800 2, 500 
Niger -- 25,100 28,100 400 5,700 6,100 
Mauretania =~ 100 | 10000 =e — -. 


26,300 102,400 128,700 1,300* 37,000 38,300 


nl 


*fTotals are rounded. 


B. Totals; Workers Engaged in Public Service 


and Private Enterprises 


-. With Written °~ Without: Written ‘ta 
Colonies ‘~Gantraot - ' + Contract Totals 
a 

Senegal and Dakar 1,000 40, 700 41,700 
Sudan 1,000 | 18,100 19,100 
Guinea 500 16,000 16,500 
Ivory Coast 23,500 . 28,500 51,800 
Dahomey 1,400 5,200 6,600 
Niger 400 30,800 31,200 
Mauretania -~ 100 100 
27,600 139,400 167,000 


i a a 


a 
“27= 
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Daily Minimum Wage Rates 
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The District of Dakar and Dependencies--Order of May 15, 1940 


9 fr. per day including rations valued at a sum of 4 


Mauretania--Order of January 29, 1941 
(The oost of rations ’is ineiuded in tho..wages. ) 
Ast zone: Township (centre) of Port-Etienne 
Township of Rosso 
end zone: District of Brakna 
District of Gorgol 
District of Trarza (except Rosso) 
3rd zone: District of Adrar 
District of Akjoujt 
District of Assaba 


District of the Bay Lévrier 
(excopt Pert Etienne) 


Re tt et ee er ee ee? ee et Set Meet See” 


District of Tagant 
Ath zone: District of Guidemakha 
Dahomey~-Order of February 2, 1938 
(Rations are furnished in addition to the wage. ) 
lst zone: Mixed commune of Cotonou 


2nd zone: Mixed communes of Porto-Novo and 
Ouidah 


Townships of Athiémé and Grand-Popo 
3rdq zone: Township of Bohicon 
Ath zone: District of Cotonou 

District of Porto-Novo 


Distriet of Abomey 


District of Athiemé (excluding 
the towns listed in the first 
three zones. ) 


eee ere” 


fr. 


8.50 fr. 


7.50 fr. 


6.50 fr. 


5.50 fr. 


4,75 fr. 


3,20 fr. 


2.75 fr. 
2.75 fr. 


2.75 fr. 


2fr. 
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Dahomey (cont. ) 
5th zone: District of Savalou 
District of Parakou 


1.85 fr. 
District of Kandi 


el Ce et Set Tee 


District of Natitingou 


Ivory Coast--Order of September 27, 19387 
Rations are furnished in addition to the woo.) 


lst zone: District of Agnéby 
District of Assinic 
District of Baoulé 
District of Bas-Cavally 
District of Bassam 
District of Daloa 
District of Guiglo 

2.50 fr. daily 

for comercial, 

agricultural, 

and industrial 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) work if engage- 
ment lasts for 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


District of Gouros 


District of Indénié 
District of Kong 
6 months or 


less than 6 
months. 


District of Lagunos (including 
the mixed commune of. Abidjan) 


District of Lahou 
District of Man 
District of N'zi Camod 
District of Odienné 
District of Quorodougou 
District of Sassandra 


District of Tagouanas 
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Ivory Coast (cont. ) 


District 


of Wagadupfu 
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than 6 months,’ 


2nd zone: District of Batie ) 
) 
District of Bobo Dioulasso ) 
) 
District of Dédougou ) 2 fr. for 
) comnercial, 
District, of Gaoua ) agricultural, 
) and industrial 
District of Kaya ) work if engage- 
) ment lasts for 
District of Koudougou ) 6 months or less 
) 
) 
) 
) 


District 


of Tenkodogo 


Workers in forest camps receive a minimum wage of 3 fr. in the 


first zone and 2.50 fr, in 


For contracts entered 


the second zone, 


into for longer than six months, the worker 


receives 50 centimes per day more than the minimum wage rate. 


Togo under French Mandate--Order of December 15, 1938, 


A. Minimum wages for 


and apprentices: 


District of 
Palimdé 


Subdivision 
District of 
District of 
B. 


Minimum wages for 


District of 
Palimé 


Subdivision 
District of 


Distriot of 


® 


manual workers, unskilled clorical workers, 


Sud and subdivision of 


5 fr. 
of Atakpamé 4,25 fr, 
Sukode 4 fr, 
Mango 3.75 fr, 


skilled manual and professional workers: 


Sud and subdivision of 


10 fr. 
of Atakpane 9,50 fr, 
Sakode 7.50 fr. 
Mango 7 fr. 


(It is probable that these wage rates include rations, ) 
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APPENDIX VII ; ; | 
tissionary_ Societies in French West Africa 


i ry 


Colony Mission Station 
Mauretania None 


Senegal Paris ivangelical ifissionary Society Dakar 
St. Louis 


French Sudan Christian and Missionary Allience Guo 
Timbuktu 
, Mopti 
Seu 


Sikasso 


Gospel Missionary Union " Bamako 
Bugani 


Niger Territory Sudan Interior Mission Zinder 
Tibiri 


French Guinea Christian and Missionary Alliance Labe’ 
Delaba 
Manu 
Faranah 
Kissidugu 
Kurussa 
Siguiri 
Kankan 
Baro 


Pongas Mission (Church of England) Conakry 
Fatoba 
Domingia 


tvory Coast Wesleyan Methodist . Dabu 


Missionery Society Abidjan 
Grand Bassam 
Grand Lahu 


Paris Tebernacle Mission ; Sassandra 
Man 


Assemblies of God Wagadougou 
Kaya 


Christian and Missionary Alliance _ Bobo - 
Dioulasso 
Dedugu 


Independent Say 


a 
FY . 


Sudan Interior Mission Fada N'gurma 


3198 
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APPENDIX VII (cont'd) 


Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 


French Togo 
(Indigenous Ewe Church) 


Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 


Dahomey Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 


Lome 
Palime 


Agu , 
Atakpame 


Aneccho 
Porto Novo 


Videh 
Dassazoume 


RCI 


eenwagrvey 


nae based Sat 


oa 


{ 


Por 
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APPENDIX VIII 


Newspapers and General Periodicals 
Frenen West Africa 


Frencn west Aivice 
Senegal. 
Published at Dakar: 
L'h.0.F. (bi-monthly) 


Le Franco Sénépuleis (weekly). 125, hue Blanchot, Dakar. 


Paris-Dekur (diily) 


4 Rue Carnot, Dakar. 
Circuiution about 10,000. 


Le sénépral (weekly) 
80 Avenue Guinbetta, Dakur. 
Paris-Benin (weckly) 
This paper, edited iu Dukar, circulutes in the 
Ivory Coust, Frenel: Guinea, Dahomey, und Togo 
uncer French liandate. 
Journal OfCiciel De L'ifrique Occidentule Frangaise (weekly 
Published’ at St. Louis. 
Le Progres (weekly) 
Rue Cupitaine-anadou-Ra-ine, St. Louis. 


Primary emphasis is the defense of the interests 
of laborers. 


Journal Officiel Du génégal (weekly) 
French Guinea. , 7 


Published at Conakry: 


Journal officiel be La Guinée Franguise (bi-wonthly) 


Ivory Coast. 
published uf Abidjan: 
Avenir De Lu Cote D'Ivoire (bi-montaly) 


Avenue Gouveneur-general-Antonetti, Abidjan. 
Le Journal D' Abidjan 


La Cote D'Ivoire Francaise 
Journal Officiel De La Cote D'Ivoire (bi-monthly) 


ee oe inane psy EET . 
ae pit a NEED tae a aaa, ee wr -ierang Wen in aoa * a Sip ewig erckomess a na stron on seth 


ee Se 
eon 


=e 
pie ge Bene 


sienttonracemge 
sit ae 


pene ae one 
Joie neerecasty Laie 
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APPENDIX V{II (Contd.) 


Duhoney. 


Published at Cotonou: 


Le Coeur Du Dahomey (bi-monthly) 


Courrier Du Golfe Pu Benin (monthly) 


L' Etoile lu Dahomey (bi-monthly) 

Le vhaure Du Dahowey (weekly) 

Tribune Sociule Du Duhowey (monthly) 
La Voix Du Dahoney (bi-monthly) 


Journal Officicl Du Daoney (bi-monthly) 
Published at Quidoh: 


SS ydveane Sando ooo ia Sect ic 


louvelliste Dahoméen (nonthly) | 

Le Réveil (nonthly) i 
Organ of Catholic youth. ' 
French Sudan. | 
publisned ut Bamako: [ 
Journal Officiel Du_Sudun Frangais (bi-nonth1ly) : 
Haure tunis. re 
No informution. aApparently none. L 
Published at Niamey: i 
Journal Officiel Du Niger (monthly) 4 


Togo Under French iundate. 
Published at Loud: 


e Cri Du Togo (quarterly) 


Le Cri Du toro 
Le Guide Du Togo (monthly) 
Journal Officiel (bi-wonthly) 
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APPENDIX IX 


Summary of Suggestions Made by the Free French for 
Allied Propaganda in French West Africa 


The radio, in the judgement of these men, is a less ef- 
fective means of propaganda than printed matter, and the indiscriminate 
soattering abroad of pamphlets by airplane involves heavy losses of 
materials. Moro effective instruments would be the organization of 
groups to slip printed matter under the doors at night, and the in- 
creased use of tho mails by agents who would bo trained to handle 
the problem with the necossary skill. 

It is suggested that difforent approaches should be mado to 
tho different groups in the population. Tho Fronch planters and civil 
servants should bo shown that a victorious Germany would certainly 
seizo the French colonios, confiscate the plantations, and roplace the 
French officials with corps of Gorman officials. These arguments 
should bo doounentod with quotations from Moin Kampf ond the fact that 
this book is still tho official bluc-print of Nazi aims should be 
emphasized. This approach is important because Vichy, according to 
tho Free Fronch, has assiduously spread the rumor that Moin Kampf 
has boon repudiated and withdrawn from oirculation in Gormanye 

With the oducatod native elite the racial doctrinus of Nazi 
Gormany and the trcatmont of the Togolese by tho Germans whon Togo 


was & German colony are the most useful weapons. Argwnonts for the ” 


native masses aro nost offootive if presented verbally. Printed. 


materinls should be largely piotorial accompaniod by simple captions 
in largo print, Tho Froo French believe that the Moslom policy of 
Boisson should be closocly watched for propaganda material, Boisson, 


under the influence of the pro-Vichy Frenoh Catholic clergy, has been 
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taking a rather stiff attitude toward the Moslems, and is likely to 


mako some mistakes on which alert de Gaullist agents might oapitalize. 


ne oa " ig 
OMT 


some tte etneteE THA AOOEEA TPEOET EE AOE TINE TESTES NE: A. 


Somo effort should also be made to exploit tho current native grievances 


for the ollied cause, particularly the inoroased pressure put upon 


Spr momma analy BET 


the native worker to produce for the government, the privations which. 


a et arenes ere 


he endures because of rationing, the blockade, and the lack of manu- 


puneiuns-shemigiaannaliiner COS REL : 
elena ne Ten aie a 


factured goods in tho storos. It should bo pointed out that these 


forced recruitments havo doubled since Potain surrendered to Germany 


and that thore is nothing in tho stores bocause Gormany has taken 


everything in Franco. England and the United States aro invincible 


ond thoir victory will free the tiraillours who aro imprisoned in 


sewers silat e 


Ree ee ree Tce ence En ee ENE cote tee ort 
ELIS sii etn asncal ebm a Sea a Nicer ott ia 


Gormany, will bring in food und cloth, and machinery which will free 


mony workers, <A promise on tho part of the Unitod Nations to restore 


set 


H 
| 
‘ 
H 
| 
| 
the right of pilgrimage to Mocca would also bo effective. As with 
the elite group it would bo woll to develop tho theme of the German 
treatment of natives in thoir formor colonias, of the cortainty that 
a victorious Germany would tule over the French colonial ompira, of 
Hitlor's savago uttorancos on tho Nogro race. 
To mako theso various propnganda efforts roally effective, 
however, a clandostine party of Europeans and native clite is es- 


sentinl. Without such an orgenization, sympathy for tho Froe French 


cause must remain diffuse and barren of rosults,. 
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Whots Who 


Civil officials. 
A.O.T. 
: \ 

Governor-General of French Hes" Africa, and High 
Commissioner of French Africa which includes A.O.F. and 
Togo, was originally supposed to include what has become 
Free French Africa): 


Pierre Boisson. 
A careerist in colonial administration. 

Born in 1894. Brilliant war record. Chef de cabinet 
of the Minister of Colonies, 1932. Secretary General of . 
A.0.F., 1934. Comnuissioner to the Peench Cameroon, 1936. 
Temporary Governor-General A.O.F., 1938. Governor-General 
of French Equatorial Africa (AZF) 1939. Named to present 
positions, June 1940. . 

Secretary General A.O.F. (Maich 1942): 

Hugues~Jean Chapoulie 


Colonial careerist. Born 1897. Service in 
French Zquatorial Africa, Cameroons as well as in A.O.F.. 


Senegal 
Governor (June 1942): 
George-Piorre Rey 


Colonial careerist. Born 1897. Service in 
A.O.F., transferred from previous post as Secretary-General 
of Ivory Coast, in January 1941. 


Dakar District 
Administrator (March 1942): 
Pierre-Edouard Bienés 
Colonial careerist. Born 1896. Service in 


Ministry of Marine, in Indo-China, and in A.O.F. Appointed 
to present post in December 1939. 


Mayor of Dakar (May 1942): 
Felix Nicolas Martine 


A colonial careerist, Born 1896. Formerly 
Seoretary General of Guinea. Following the removal of the 
pro-British Dakar municipal council in September 1940, NM. 
Martine was appointed Mayor--although the Mayor had hitherto 
been a native, chosen by the council from its number. M. © 
Martine has Negro blood, and his appointuent surprised some, 
in view of Vichy's reported new racial discrimination, with 


~37- 


which, however, Governor-General Boisson is considered not 
to be in sympathy. Until recently, M. Martine was also the 
Legion chief in Dakar. 


Mauritania 
Governor {April 1942): 
Jean-Louis Beyrics. 


Colonial careerist. Born 1837. Appointed 
to present position in 1939. 


Guinea 
Governor (May 1942): 
2 
Antoine-Felix Giacobbi 


Born 1891. Career in prefectoral service. 
Has also served in Ministries of Interior and Education, 
and as Secretary-General of Algeria. Was Prefect of the 
Department of Charente-Inférieure in France when, in January Aa 
1940, he was appointed to his present post. i 


Sm 


omen 


Ivory Coast 
Governor (April 1942): 


gi ita ahd pba bai S Sa ONL, OS 


Hubert Jules Deschamps? 


Colonial careerist. Service in Madagascar, 
A.0.F. Governor of Trench Somaliland under difficult cir- 
cumstances, 1938-41. Appointed to present job January 1941. 
Reported to be personally charming put an opportunist whose 
only concern is his career. Other reports are that he has 
been a Freemason and is especially cautious because he may 
lose his job. 


sm ooo 
LOSE PRET RE CERO Ine OS CORO E 
lac Salen ak PASSA, gh eS OLD Uri EE aD abn aS ea 


Foe eee 


Boge se 


Secratary-Ceneral (April 1942): 
Marcel Louis Morel 


Colonial careerist. Born 1887. Reported to 
take the initiative in political matters in the colony. 
! 
Dahoney 


Governor (March 1942): 

Leon Hippolyte Truitarda| 
Colonial careerist, Born 1835, Service in 
Ministry of colonics, 1929-33. Governor of Réunion, 1936. 


Appointed to yresent position in 1941. Reported vigorously! 
pro-Vichy, due to retiro soon. 


Secretary-General (May 1942): 
Paul Feretti | 


Colonial careerist. Born 1397. Service . 
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in Cameroon. Appointed May 1942. 


- Soudan | « 
Governor (May 1942): 
Auguste-HMarius Caivel 


Colonial careerist. Born 1892. Service 
in A.O.F. Appointed May 1942. 


Niger 
Governor: 


General Maurice-Emile Falvy4+ 


A colonial soldiez comuander Eastern Division 
of Army. Replaced Geneizal Barrau (below) on the latter's 


absence in the Spring of 1942. Energetic, able. 


Governor par interim (March 194.2): 
Jean-Francois Toby 


Colonial careerist. Born in 1900. Service 


in A.O.F. 


Togo. 
Commissioner (March 1942): 


pierre-Jean André Salicotvti 


Colonial careerist. Born 1393. recently 
Secretary-General of Dahomey. Appointed to present post 


in March 1942. 
Deruty Commissioner (January 1942): 


Jean-Frangois de Saint-Alary 


Colonial careerist. Long service in Togo. 


Military Leaders* 
Commander of Land Forces in A.O’r. (March 1942) 
Lt.-Geneial Jean-Joseph Barrau 
Veteran colonial soldier. Born 1382. 
in French Congo, Tndo-China. Commanded A.O.F,. troops 


_ goldier. 


Servic 
dur- 


ing war 1939-1940. Reported mildly anti-British, but a good 
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a 
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Commander of Naval Forces in A.O.F. (April, 1942): 
Rear-Admiral Louis-Zdmond Collinet. 


Born 1892. (Recently replaced Rear-Admiral 
Landriau. ) 


Commander of Air Force in A.O.F. (March 1942): 
Geneial Paul-Jules Gama 
Born 1892. Reported violently anti-British. 
Leading Officers of the Legion de l'Afrique Noire? (January 


1942) 
President- General -~- Pierre Boisson 


Federal Chief for Black Africa (A.0.F. and Togo) George 
Louis Marionnet. 


Deputy Federal Chie®: Charles, Payrsd 
Tede.al Secretary-- Stienne Charles Henry Mermet 


President of the Federal Tribunal of Honor: Robert Lasalle- 
Séreé. 


Local Legion chiefs: 
Dakar - M. Courtel (May 1942) 


Senezal - Mauritania -- Thérand 
Trench Soudan - Allys 
French Guinea - Ramone 


ivory Coast - Delannoy; a trader, deser}bed as 
unpopular and distrusted. 


Togo - Mgr. Cessou 
Dahomey - Lanier 
Niger - Thizy 
Miscellaneous 
Grand Marabout ! (highest Moslem leader): 
El Hadj Seydou Nourou Tall 


Grandson of El Hadj omar, who Fought French, 
but himself a loyal ally of France. 


er 
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APPENDIX ATI 


Ports of West Africa and 
Togo 


T. Dakar. 


1. Harbor: 

a) Type: gemi-artificial harbor formed by a jetty 
running NW - S# and K-S for 7168 ft.. and a 
jetty 1675 ft. S-N. A breaitwater is undel con- 
struction from Pointe de Dakar to Gorée Island 
and has been completed for a length of 3900 ft. 

pb) Area: 123 acres are dredged to 293-32 4/5 eb 


out of a total harbor aiea of 276 acres. 


a 2. Tides: 
a a) Springs - 53 ft. 
a b) Neaps - 1/4 ft. 
1 3. Entrance to harbor: 820 ft. wide of which 590 are 

i dredged to a depth of 32 4/5 ft. 
| 
e 4. Anchorage: A: ; B. C 
i Baie de Gorgo Dakar ‘Within new jetty 
es Harbor under construc 
4 tion 

a) Depth 65 ft. 294 - 2 over 39 ft. 

32 4/5 ft. 
b) No. of 3/ 
Ships ample 8 3 very lense 


The swell in Baie de Goree will be minimized when 


the new breakwater is completed. . 


- 
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I. Dakar (cont'd.) CONFIDENTIAL 
2 
- 5. wharfage: 
Ho. of 
Identification Length Depths Ships 
Mole I Quai Est 985 ft. 21 1/3 ft. 3 
quai Nord 262 21 1/3 1 
Quai Ouest ' 985 21 1/3 3 
Mole II Quai ust 985 . 26% 3 
Quai Nord — 328 264 1 
Quai Ouest 985 ; 21 1/3 3 
Bassin Iiedian Quai 902 21 1/3 2 
Bassin ist Quai 1017 264 3 
Bassin Ouest Quai 
(accostable) 393 16% 1 
Quai d'iiscale | 
es Mole IIT) 
a Quai Nord 213 28 4/5 1 
a Quai Ouest 
q . (Richelieu) 656 32 4/5 2 
si : 
y Mole V Quai Ouest 558 Ahk 1 
a (Peanuts) ; 
y , "Quai Sud 82 21,4 1 
4 | Quai Est 525 2h) 1 
3 ; Mole VI Quai Ouest 558 2h 1 
a (Peanuts) 
7 . Quai Sud 82 Alek 1 
. Quai ast 525 2i, l 
ee 
a Landing space along en- 
: larged jetty 
(Petroleum products) 705 27 4/5 [2 
s Mole VIII Quai Cuest 1273 27 4/5 3 
ee (Fuel) . a 
4 Guai sud 492 32 4/5 1 
Quai ist -1066 27 4/5 3 
N-S branch 
of North Jetty 
7 (petrol. Mooring post 197 x g2 ft. 32 4/5 1 
®@ prods.) 
Mooring post 197 x 82 ft. 27 4/5 - 2 
40 


Recent information indicates that the projected Moles IV 


and vil have been only partially completed. 


25 


A COMFIDUNTIAL 
J I. Dakar (cont'd.) 
4 6. Capacity of Port: 
Fe 6 
4 a ; a) Annual 1937: Tons cargo in: 1,448,561 
A _ . Tons cargo out: 1,343,461 
3 b) Estimated 
a daily: 9,100 Tons (assumed that most clearance 
E 3a | 
a will be by trucks) 
4 3 
c) Facilities Extensive; special lighting at Liole 
for night VIII 7% 
work: 
2 
| 7. Cranes: 
a Type Capacity Location 
q 1 automobile 5 tons eal 
a a 
i 3 gantry cranes 3h Mole VIIt 
a 3a 
4 2 RR cranes i) Mole VIII 
an 
a 1 floating shears . 55 
Rd: ; 
a 2 2 
# 1 floating shears 12- 20 
an 
ql 1 floating shears 25- 55 
: 
a 1 floating shears 125 2a 
a 3 cranes in naval, 
E dockyard 
é Coaling equipment 50 tons per Mole VIII 
ae - hr. « 
ae 
a Peanut loaders Moles V & VI 
‘ | 
: 8. Warehouses and Storage Facilities: 
; Total covered storage space in 1938 was Laviosinately 


268, 750 Pe In 1940 five warehouse silos, 148 x 65 
ft., had been constructed in Prem 

Total uncovered storage space in 1938 was 5,160, 000 sq. 
ane Shore area of quays is 61 3/4 Acres, of which 27 


Acres are macadamized. 


The port and city of Dakar possess approximately 80 cu. 
* Jai 


ft. of cold storage. 
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I. Dakar.(cont'd.) 
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There is storage area foi 50,000 tons of coal and 


Fuel storage: 


8 


64,000 tons of petroleum pioducts. 


A. Société d'iintreposage d'Hydrocarbures 
de Dakar 


Aviation Gasoline "A 

Aviation Gasoline ‘'B" 
_ Motor Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Gas O11 

Bunker Fuel Oil 

Diesel Fuel Gil 


B. Compagnie S¥negal 
Shore Storage 


Barge Storage 


950 
1610 
7320 
4.010 
5000 

4.0000 
10000 


Bunke 
1290 
160 


tons 


This tank farm 
is located about 
three miles fvon 
the principal 
port of Dakar. 


x Oil Diesel Oil 
0 tons 9000 tons 
0 1000 


Recent construction has yrobably added scme space; 


specific information lacking. 


2 
9. Harboi craft aveilable: 


5 tugs 200-600 HP 
2 tugs 200 HP 
1 tug 100 HP 

13 launches 


3 dredges 


2 barges ($000 cu. ft. 
gach) 


2 wator 
barges (1000 cu. ft. 


@ \ each) 


2 cinder 
barges 


319 8 


29 lighters 


6 coaling barges 
(3530 cu. ft. per 
ne.) 


2 lighters for petrol- 
gull pioducts 


3 waters Lighters 
(95,400 cu. ft.egach 


2 water lighters 
(17,650 cu. ft. and 
21,180 cu. ft.) 


ee rT, —_ 
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I. Dakar (cont'd.) 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 
a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: 124 miles of 
meter-gauge rails of Dakar-Nirer Railroad serve 
Bassin Ovest, Bassin I’edien, Moles I, II, & VIII. 


Rails pass land head of Lioles Vv é& VI. 


b) Other: Highways lead inland to Thivs, thence north 
to St. Louis and wast to Kcolack and points alone 
the Dakar-Niger Railroad. Beyond Naclack the 
good condition of highways is doubtful in wet 


season and poor in dry svason. 


11. Supplies: 

a) Bunkerage: 
Coal must be imported; at yresent is strictly 
rationed. . 
Fuel and Diesel Cils are stored, (see above); to 
quays by pipo line. 
b) Water: piped to quays and via Lighters. 


2 
12. Rupair facilitics: Dakar possesses exocllent repair 


facilitics both in the naval yard and in comuereia: 
establishments. Theiv is 4 arydock which will 
accommodate ships 640 ft. long, 82 ft. beam, and 
drawing 29} ft. It has accommodated French cruis- 
yrs of 10,000 tons. A patent slip will take 


vessels up to 250 tons. 


13. Cormonts: 
Dakar has been converted into an arsenal’ 
since the Armistice. Supplies of fuel aru reported 


available for military purposes only. Construction has 


been pushed on the jetty from Pointe de Dakar to Gordée 


. : ~45~ | 
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13. Comacnts: (cont'd) 
Tsland and on the uncompleted uoles. The new 


jotty already offers shcltes for 3 very large 
ships in addition to other sheltcied space. 

As a port for entrance of supplies it offeis 
excullent facilitics for besthing large ships, 
although it appears to-be very restrictud in 
lifting appliances. Storage facilitivs were anple 
in 1939 and are reportedly in process of extension 
at present. In normal times most of the trans- 
shipment of cargo took place in the Bassin Ouest 


and Bassin Hedian. 
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4 II. Kaolack 
] 1. Harbor area: Iles in the 3alowa River, which is 327 
q ‘@ ft. wide at this point. Will accommodate ships axaw- 
' ing up to 12 che Maximum depth is 14 2/3 tte 
j 2. Tides: Maximum change is 34 ft. 
i 3. Channel of approach: Via Saloum Liver, 65 miles long. 
' untzance obstructed by banks. Rives is shallow 
4 | and Gortusus.” 
; 4. Anchorage: In rivei. 
‘ a) Depth: maxirum - 14 2/3 tbe 
i b) No. of ships: Naolack has telten ships 390 ft. 
4 long, but it is very aifficult to handle 
{ vessels ovai 325 fb. Long.” 
1 
i 5. wharfage: 
: Identification Length Depth No. of shins 
} Concrete quay 2067 ft. 1h 2/3 6-7 | 
4 3 wharves on piles -- -- -- 
f oy Petroleum prcwlucts ; 
i qua’ 787 (under constiugtion in i 
1937) | 
4 
: 6. Capacity of Port: . 
: Tons cargo in Tons cargo ov 

a) Annual i937 126,585 251,697 | 

b) Zstimated daily: 100-150 

) Facilities for | : 
night work: None ’ 


7. Cranes: 1 hand crane 


~h7- COMPIDsNTIAL 
II. Kaolack (cont'd.) 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 


Type Size Canacity 
2 warehouses 7525 sq. ft. ' 1000 tons each 
each 
1 
Open Storage Space . 29670 sq. ft. 
1 


ee Ee TT Sa aT 


2 river tugs 


5 lighters, 60 tons' capacity 


10, Facilities foi moving goods frou docks: 


a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: Export has bor 


‘esi ecg tne SOT ROG, A 


tied to rete: gauge 1Ailio’d. 
i) 
& 


hahaa Sit gant door cates 


b) Othes: Uxcellent road to Dakar. 


11. Supplies: 
’ a) Bunkerage: some Coal: normally 
b) ‘jatex is usually taken by ships at Limdane down- 


strean. 
12. Repair facilities: None — 


13. Comment: This is a specialized port for shipment of 


ee ene ete 


peanuts. Ships take only part of their cargo 


here and load rest at Dakar. 


eet AA ACTUN INS aril 


a 
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TII. Port Bouet 


1. Harbor area: Ships anchor off. shore in open sea 


outside line of breakers, 


2. Tides: Rise less than 2 rt.2 


3. Channel of approaah: None 


h. Anchorage: . 
a) Depth: 52-65 rt.+ 


b) No. of ships: Limited by capacity of pier, not 


by anchorage, 


be Wharfage:+ 
No. of. 
Identification Length _ Ships 


Ships canne’ 
moor at pie: 
because of 
swell 


New wharf (1931) 1345 ft.,width 
at head 104 ft. 


6. Capacity of Port: 
a) Annual 1937:2 ‘Tons cargo in; 82,835 


Tons cargo out: 121,000 
b) Estimated daily: 500 tons? 


c) Facilities for night work: No information. 


7. Cranas:124 


Type Capacity Location 
8 steam cranes . 5 tons. pier 
2 stean cranes 10 tons " 
1 rolling steam crane 10 tons " 


1 steam crane 20 tons " 


8. Warehouses and Storage facilities; 


Covered warehouse space in port totals 26,875 sq. 


rt. 


j 
3 
i 
‘ 
i 
1 
' 
j 
5 
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III. Port Bouvet (cont'a.) ~49- 
9. Harbor craft available:+ 
6 launches 


25 lighters (15-25 tons) 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 

a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: Triple 
line of rails along pier, budding to 6 lines 
at head.4 

b) Other: Trucks cannot move on pier, but have 
access to Ivory Coast highway system north- 


, 


ward from Abidjan. 
ll. Supplies: None. 


12. Repair facilities: None. 


13. Comment: 
Work has been in progress on a canal to connect 
Abidjan lagoon with the sea, but completion is not 


anticipated in the near future. 
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IV. Conakry 


1. Harboi area: An artificial harbor at end of 


naturel basin one mile long and about 1200 
ft. wide, enti:ely suirounded by shoals. A 
dike on La Prudente shoal has been completed 
fo1 about 3500 fb. 


2 
2. Tides: 


a, springs: 14 ft. 
b. Nears: 7 ft. 


3. Channel o.) approach: From cute: roadstcad there 
are two passages acioss the shoal alec. One 
has been enlarged to 328 ft. with an avelage 
depth of 254 rt.” 


4. Anchorage: In roadstead in outside shoal. 
a. Depth: 26-39 ft. 


b. No. of 
ships: unrestricted, 


There is veiy little space for anchorage in the : 
harbor itsclf. It possesses ¢ tuining basin 
and two swinging beiths of 1312 and 1738 ft., 
depths, 254 ft. 


g 
5. wharfage: | 
Identification Length Depth No. of : 
shins : 
4 4 h i 
Cement block fuay 984 ¢t. , 2h) ft. 3 t 
New steaaar jetty. (linked Will accommodete - 
to a quay by tanp 83k fte . 4 ships up to 328 ft, a 
long) 335 ft. 19°87 draught, . . , 
2/3 ft. : 
4 4 o I 
New Coaster Quay 131 ft. Takes ships pt 10 - 


ft. diaught. 


eo RADY NES ALE OO OE 


Offices ui the Gesgeupher 
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IV. Conakry (cont'd.) ~51- 
5. Wharfage: (cont'd) 
Identification — Length | Deoth No. of ships 


L L 
New Coaster Quay 164 ft. Takes sHips of d.aught, 
undes 10 ft. 


Ah 4 4 

Old Coaster Quay 328 ft. Very shallow 
In May 1939, two cargo vessels and a banana boet were 
using docks at once. In 1940, a steaneur 531 ft. lone. 


(9,644) docked in the harbor. 


6. Capacity of Port: 


é Tons cargo in Tons cargo out. 
a. Annual 1937: 88,253 85,741 


b. Estimated daily: 200 tons, under favorable con- 


ditions. 
" ¢@. Facilities for 
night work: None. 
Ty , 
7. Cranes: 
Type Capacity 
3 steam rolling (standard 3 tons 
gauge track) 
1 steam rolling (metus 
gauge ‘treck) 3 tons 
L steam rolling (Standard 
gauge track) 5 tons 
1 1 
1 floating shears 60 tons 
9 
2 cranes 10 and 15 tons 


8. Warehouses and storage facilitivs: 
Coversd stolage space in port totals approxinately 
12,000 sq. ft. This dovs not include space of 
sneds in repaii yard, approxinately 55,000 sa. 
rt. 
Uncovered storage space in port anproximatoly 


A 
230,000 sq. ft. 
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IV. Conakry (cont'd.) 


cena: 

8. Warehouses and storage facilities (cont'd): 
Mew warehouses (not included above) wexe to be 
completed in 1940; total floor space of 151,200 
sq. ft., of which 54,000 sq. ft. were in 6 banana 
sheds. 

8 

Refrigerated storage of a:proximately 30 cu. ft. 


rr 


9. Harbor ciaft aveilable: 
2 tugs - 150 and 250 HP 
2 valve barfes 
2 entters 
2 lighters, 50 tons capacity 
10 lighteis, 30 tons capacity 


6 launches 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 
a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: letel gauge 
ralilcoed to cement quay. 


b) Other: Lasy access to highways inland. 


ll. Supplies: 
a) Bunkerage: None 
1 
b) Water is piped to new quays and available by 


lighter. 


12. Repair facilities: Railroad shops can .iake some 


repairs. <A patent slip foi vessels up to 250 tons. 


lL 

1 
A erid, 131 x 33 ft. 

13. Comment: Nozmally Conakiy was a specialized port of 


shinment for bananas, but recent conStluction has 


given it more diveisified facilities, 
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VV. Cotonou 
1. Harbor areca: Ships anchor in open sea off shore 
beyond line of bieakers. 


2 
2, Tides: Rise less than 2 ft. 


3. Channel of approach: Mone 


4k. Anchorage: 
1 
a) Depth: 48 ft. 


b) Mo. of ships: Linited by capacity of pie, 
not by ancholrege aica. 


2 


5. Mhaivtage: 


Identification Length  Denth No. of ships 
Pier 1312 ft. at head Shins cannot 
Width at T- 36 ft. moor because 

head is 72 rt. of swell. 


6, Capacity of Fort: 


Tons Cai go iu fons cargo out 
5 
a) Annual 1937: 45,462 33,496 


b) sstimated ; 
daily: 500-600 tons 


c) Facilities 
for night 


work: None 
1,2 
7. Cranes: 
type Capacity Location 
1 Haroll crane 3 tons Pier 
2 Haroll clanes 5 Pier 
4 Dayde cranes 5 . Pier 
2 Haroll cranes - 10 Pier 
1 Haroll crane 15 ; Pier 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 


2 


~ 


Covered storage space in port totals 53,750 sa.ft. 
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¥. Cotonou (cont'd.) 
9. Harbo. craft available: 
4 tugs 40 EP 
8 lighters (12 tins cupacity) 
16 lighters (5 tons capacity) 
1 boat (20 tons capacity) 


1 bout (8 tons capacity) 


10. Facilities for moving goods from decks: 

a) Railroad taack lay-out at dockside: A triple 
line of taucks along nies becomes 5 lines 
at niex heac, 

b) Other: Tueks cannot «ove out on niei. Morth- 


werd from Cotonou princinal road to Niger. 


11. Supplies: 
a) Bunkerare: Cnly coal in limited quuntities 
b) tvater:in port. 

12. Nenaiz facilities: 


4 
Snuali vwoalkshop for pier. 
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VI. Foundiougne 
1. Harbor area: Lies in Soloum River which is 5,577 ft. 
wide with depths ranging from 163 to 19 2/3 rt. 
2. Tides: Rise 3-4 rt. 


3. Channel of appreach:. 30 miles up Salouu River. 
Banks obstruct entrance. Channel is narrow and 


2 
tortuous. 


4. Anchorage: Before town. 
a) Depth: 16 1/2 - 19 2/3 ft. 
b) No. of ships: 7 mooring berths 


2 
1 


5. Wharfage: 
There are several piers of which some have depth 


3 


of 13 ft.” alongside. 


6. Capacity of Port: 


a) Annual 1937:4 Tons cargo in: 17,554 
Tons cargo out: 98,642 
b) Estimated daily: 150 tons of peanuts? 


c) Facilities for night work: None 
7. Cranes: None 
8, Warehouses and storage facilities: No information. 
9, Harbor craft available: No information. 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 
a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: Rails with 
small carts only.” . s 


b) Other: Roads of doubtful use in rainy weather. 


ra 
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Foundiougne (cont'd.) 
11. Supplies: None 


12. Repair facilities: None. 


wa se 


13. Comment: 
This port serves almost exclusively for the 


shipment of peanuts. 


ee Stee 
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VII. Lome 


1. Harbor area: Ships anchor in open sea off shore 


beyond line of breakers. 


>, Tides: Rise less than 2 ft. 
3. Channel of approach: None 


4. Anchorage: 
1 
a) Depth: 39-48 ft. 
b) No. of ships: Limited by capacity of pier, 


not by anchorage area. 


5. Wharfage: 
Lomé possesses an iron pier extending 1,476 ft. 


into the sea. The passage to the debarkation 
area moasures 1,080 x 243 ft.; the debarkation 
area 297 x 61 ft. Depth at head (H.W.0.S.T.) 


1 


20 2/3 ft. Ships cannot moor at pier because 


of swell, but must transfor cargo to lighters.* 


6. Capacity of Port: 
a) Annual 1938; total of 69,861 tons? 


b) Estimated daily: three oqually roliable 


sources give: 200 tons;* 350 tons ;4 600 tons? 
c) Facilities for night work: Yes? 


| 7. Cranes:- 

| Number _ Capacity Location 
4 ee 3 tons pier’ 

; 2 10 tons pier 


® 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 


Covered storage space in port totals 40, §30 sq. ce, 
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VII. Lome (cont'd.) 


9, Harbor craft available: 


2 power barges 


25 surf boats 234-4 tons' capacity 


10. Facilities for. moving goods from ¢ docks 


a) Railroad track lay-out at fockside: Pas- 


b) 


sage to devarkation area has 2 tracks tied 
by 4 switches. On debarkation aro& are 
3 tracks .? : 


Other: Trucks cannot move out on pier. ° 


Prom Loné principal road leads northward 


to French Soudan and Niger. 


11, Supplies: 


a) 


Bunkerage: Only limited quantity of coal.” 


b) Water in port but not laid to pier. 


12. Repair facilities: None. 


VIII. Grand Besser. 


‘Taentificetion Length  Devth Ho, of ships 
Hew steel] Pier(1923) | 892 ft. at head Shins cannot 


3 
4 
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1. Harboi area: Ships anchor in open sea off shore 
beyond line of pruakers. 
1 
2. Tides: Rise less than 2 ft. 
3. Channel of approach: Kone. 
4. Anchorage: 
a) Depth: 48-66 pe. 
b) No. of ships: Limited by capacity of pier, 


not by anchorage a1e@c. 
5. Whartage: 


654 ft. wide ‘28 ft. moor because 
at hes of swell. 


6: Capacity of Port: 5 
Tons corgo in Tons cargo out’ 
a) Annual 1937: 29, 928 52,524 


b) wstimated daily: Cranes can nove 500 tons 


a) Facilities for 
night wok: None 


Type Capacity Location 
steam cranes _ 5 tons Pier 
stean cLanes 10 tons Pier 


8. Warehouses and storare facilities: 
Covei1ed storage space in port totals 86,800 sa. 
1 


¢ 


it. 
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VIII. Grand Bassam (cont'd) 


9. Harbor ciaft available: 
4. launches 
13 lightezs, 25 tons capacity 
13 lighters, 12} tons capacity 


2 boats, 5 tons capacity 


10. Facilities for moving goods frou docks: 

a) Railxoad track lay-out at dockside: A na1row 
reuge (60 om.) Decauville track links the 
pier with the beach on the lagoon and with 
juportant comuercial houses. | 


b) Other: Goods arc transshipped to basees in 


lagoon foi shipment to Abidjan. Tiucks 


could also take goods. 
11. Supplies: None 


12, Repair facilities: None 


ba 7 13. Comient: Grand Bassan hay been largely sunerseded by 


Port Bouet, near Abidjan. 
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IX. Ziguinchor 
1. Harbor area: Casamance River, which here is about 


one mile wido.? 
. 1 
2, Tides: Rise 21/3 - 2 2/3 ft. 


3. Channel of approach: Via Casamance River is marked 
by beacons. Dangerous banks at entrance reported 
boing dredged to 30 ft.* Will tako ships with 


maximum draft of 15 ft. 


4, Anchovago: In siddle of river. 
a) Depth: 37 tt. 


b) No. of ships: 3 porths in river 


5, Wharfage: 
Thoxo are about 3,000 ft. of quays with depth 
alongside of 15 ft., sorio 19 wharves, but ocvan- 


going vossels cannot moor alongside these.+ 


6, Capacity of Port: 
a) Annual 1937:4 Tons cargo in: 14,168 
Tons cargo out: 62,936 
b) usvimated daily: 200 tons of peanuts” 


c) tacilities for night work; None 


7. Cranes; None’ 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 
Tn the port there are 20 Large sheds with an area 
of 860 , 000 Sq. et.? and ce:pacity of 25,000 tons.” 
9. Harbor_craft available: : 
L launches 
1 motor canoe 
numerous metal and wooden lighters 
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IX, Ziguincnor (cont'd.) 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks; 


s) Reilraod track lay-out at dockside: None. 
b) Other: Roads of doubtful usefulness in 


yet weather lead to Gambia and inland to 
French Guinea. 


11. Sugplies: None. 
12. Repair fecilities: None 


13. Comment: 


This port is almost exclusively an exyort 


for peanuts. 


X. 
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Rufisque 


1. Harbor. area: Open roadstead. 


2, Tides; Same aa Dakar 


3. Channel of approach: None 


L, Anchorage: At least 3 miles out in order to avoid 
gwell2 Depth: 19 2/3 - 32 2/3 ft.+ 


” 


5. Wharfage:~ 
Tdentification Length Depth 


Reinforced concrete wharf 656 ft. 


Iron pier 600 ft. (with o4 ft. at hoad 
head 624 x 654 ft.) 


2 abandoned piers 


6. Capacity of Port: 
a) Annual 1937:2 Tons cargo in: 13,815 


Tons cargo out; 51,307 
b) Estimated daily: 100 Tons 


c) Facilities for night work: None 


Type Capacity 
1 crane= 2 tonst 
1 crane 5 tons” 


Weights greater than one ton cannot be disembarked” 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 


Small warehouses 


9. Harbor craft available:~ 
i tugs 


numerous lighters and barges 
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X. Rufisque (cont'd.) 


10. Facilities for moving goods frost docks: 
a) Railread track lay-out at dockside: None 


b) Other: Excellent roads to Dakar. Roads in- 


land are doubtful in rainy season. 
11. Supplies: None 
12. Repair facilities: None 


13. Comment: 
This port has been almost entirely superseded by 


Dakar. Principal exports at present are peanuts. 


{ 
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XI. St. Louis 
1. Harboi area: Senegal River 
2. Tides: 
1 


a) Sorings: 5.3 ft. 


b) Neaps: 4.3 ft. 


3. Channel of approach: Via Senegal “River acioss 
shifting bar at entrance. host of year is 
1 


limited to ships drowing 10-12 ft. 


4. Anchorage: A B G 
Cff Senegal. Below St. Above St.Louis. - 
River Louis bridge bsidge 


2 


a) Depth: 54-66 ft. Bai: limits ships to vessels 
of 10-12 ft. draft 


b) No. of 
ships: There aie no mooring buoys. Width 
of opening snqn of Faidhei be Bridge 


is 96 3/4 ft. | 

1 
5. wharfage: ; 4 
Identification "Length Depth No. of ships | 
Quei Nord - 1450 ft, 12 ft. | 
total of : 
quai Sud / 1831 rt. 12 ft. ships 4 
Wharf (Gare Mazi- ; 
tine ) 656 ft. 6 ft. f 


6. Capacity of Poit: 
Tons cargo in Tons cargo out 
1L . 


a) Annual 1937: 30914, 8,448 


b) Sstinated 1 
daily: 200-300 tons 


c) Facilities for 
night work: No information, 
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XI. St. Louis (cont'd) 
7. cranes: 
Type Capacity Location 
1 crane 20 tons Quai Hord 


1 hand and 1 


steal crane Repair Yard 


1 
Stone and concrete warehouses. Open storage 


8, tiarehouses and storage facilities 


“gpace 107,500 sq. ft. 
3 


9. Harbor craft available: 
1 launch 
1 tug, 100 HP 


2 barges, 50 tens' capacity. 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 


a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: No in- 


formation. i 


b) Other: Good road to Dakar; dry-season roads 


SSO ee naar ane ak 


inland. 
11. Supplies: 
a) Buniterage: some Coal: nolvally available. 4 
2 , “3 
4 


b) water laid to quays. 


12. Repair facilities: Repair yard and diy dock 
1 


for ships undei 1000 tons. 
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AIT. Poit ttienne 


1. Harbor azea: Northern tip of Baie de Cansado in) 
1 


Baie du Levrier. 


2. Tides: No infoination. 


no 


3. Channel of approach: In Baie du Levrier is buoyed. 


4. Anchorage: In Baie de Cansado. 
Depth is ample for all ships. 


5. “harfage: 


Identification Length Depth 
Piahing Te ea"iensine wien need 27 | 
stage 26 x 40 ft. (H.W.0.S.T. ) | | 
6. Capacity of Port Tons cargo in. Tons cargo i 
948 505 


7. Cranes: None 


8. Warehouses and storage facilities: 


Potentially there is unlimited open storage 


spaces. 


9. Harbor craft available: 


1 tug (120 HP) 


1 launch in 


1 baige (50 ton capacity) 


10. Facilities for moving goods from docks: 


a) Railroad track lay-out at dockside: None- _ 


Soest ety 


eae se 


b) Other: No access to hinteiland except by 


Pett 


desert tracks almost never used, 
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XII. Port Etienne. (cont'd) 


ll. Supplies: See Comient, 
12. Repair facilities: See Comment. 


13. Comment: A recent report indicates that the 
French government is developing Port stienne 
as a naval and seaplane base. Buildings 
are being constructed, storage space developed, 


and watex and fuel stored, 
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XIII. Minor ports. ; 
In addition to the foregoing there are 12 ports of 


very minor significance, Five of these (M'Bour, Vic- 
toria, Joal, Benty, and Faimoreah) are located near 
either: Dakar or Conakry and supply small cargous for 
transshipment to larger vessels. All but M'Boul lic 
on small rivers and é4re accessible to very snall craft 
only. All have either no facilities at all, or, at 
best, very primitive landing stages. The other seven 
ports (Sassandra, Lahou, Assiniv, Grand Popo, Porto 
Novo, Tabou, and OQuideh) lie on the southern coast of 
the African bulge. The bar in this area is so danger- 


ous that it requires special surfboats and skilled 


oarsnen. It is usually impossible to use ships' boats. 
Porto Novo alone is an exception; it ig an inland port 
21 miles from Cotonou and is 1eached by lagoon boats 
of very shallow diaught. 


Following are trade statistics of 1937 for these 


1 
ports: 
No. of Ships Tons cargo in Tons car~ : 
go out 
M'Bour 176 33.06 27,648 | 
Sassandra 230 7,688 18,002 
Lahou 128 2,196 19,332 : 
Assinic 98 11,884 10,887 
Grand Popo 52 801 9,828 
Porto Novo 92 2,371 4, 332 
Victoria | 229 1,723 5239 ; 
Joal 289 997 3,687 ie 
Bunty 182 2,050 1,612 4 
Tabou 295 1,024 1,718 4 
Ouidah g --- 2, 64.0 \d 
Farmoreah 59 213 4.62 ae 
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Appendix X 
NOTES AND CITATIONS 


lgneyclopedia Britantica, Book of the Year, 1942 "French 
Colonial Empire"; C.O.1. Acc. #LL944 C: British Secret 
Service Report; ‘Feb. 17, 1942; C.0.I. Accs #16987 C: 
M.I.S., Lambext, and Kraus reports, March 1942. Paris- 
Dakar (passim, 1942); Annales de l'fmpire, (passim, ~° 
1939-40); also Journal officiel of A.O.F, and colonies, 
passim. For’ bankground information, France, Ministére 
des Coionies, Annuaire'du Ministére des Colonie, 1936-37 
(Paris, 1936). ogee 


2prance, Association de 1'Administration préfectorale, 
Annuaire des membresde 1'Administration préfectorale, 1937, 


30.0.I. Acc #16987 C, Lambert and Kraus reports, cited. 


hvrance, Ministére de la Guerre, Annuaire de Ltarmée active,- 
1935; France, Ministére de la Marine, Annuaire de ia Marino, 
1938; France, Etat des officiers de ltArmée de l'air, 1935: 


DAS listed in the Journal officiel du territoire du_ Togo , 
place sous le mandat de la France (Jan. 16, 1942), pp. 75- 
76, . ; , 

6c.0.Ir. Acc. #16987. Kraus report. 


?Paul M. Atkins, "French West Africa in Wartime,” National 
Geographic Magazine, (March 1942); pp. 371-408. See also 
references in Annales de l'impire, 1939-40. 
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Appendix XT 
NOTES AND CITATIONS 


I Dakar 


linterview with Mr. Hutt, U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
July 25, 1942) 


2uinistere des Colonies, Renseignements techniques sur 
les ports maritime et fluviaux des colonies frangaises, 
039, pp. 3, 1O-L4. 

3rroyas Register, 1939-40, II, 215. 


JAazence Economique de 1'A.O.F., Bulletin mwensuel..., 
1939, DP. 106-7. 


honeat Britain, Africa Pilot, I, 209-11. 

Interview with T. C. Wasson, Aug. 7; L942 

58ISIS, Senegal, Sept., 1941, p. 115. 

6y, S. Consul, Paris, May 28, 1938. 

7Les Annales de Lt empire, March &, 194.0. 

ay. Ss, Consul, Paris, June 13, 1936. 
8socony-Vacuum Co. to War Dept., December 27, 1940. 


9Journal de la Marine Marchande, February 9, 1939, p. 197 


It. Kaolack 

lujinistdre des colonies, Renseignements techniques sur 
les ports maritime et fluviam.dos colonies frangaises, 
1939, pp. 3; 18-19. 

Rareat Britain, Africa Pilot, I, 24-7. 

31SIS, Senegal, September, 1941, op. 131. 
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